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The Pleadings of Pity. 


To oblige Mr. Tyrold, who had made the arrange - 
ment with Sir Hugh, Eugenia conſented to dine and 
ſpend the day at Etherington, which ſhe quitted at 
night in a temper of mind perfectly compoſed. 
Camilla was deeply penetrated by the whole of this 
affair. The ſufferings, ſo utterly unearned by fault 
or by folly, of a ſiſter ſo dear to her, and the ing 
fortitude which, ſo quickly upon. her wounds, and at 
fo early a period of life, ſhe already began to diſplay, 
made her bluſh at the dejeQion into which ſhe was her- 
ſelf caſt by every evil, and reſolve to become in future 
more worthy of the father and the ſiſter, who at this 
moment abſorbed all her admiration. 1 
Too reaſonable, in ſuch a frame of mind, to plan 
. forgetting Mandlebert ſhe now only determined to 
think of him as ſhe had thought before her affe&tions 
became entangled ; to think of him, in ſhort, as be 
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ſeemed himſelf to deſire ; to ſeek his friendly offices 
and advice, but to reje& every offered eſtabliſhment, 
and to live ſingle for life. | 

Gratified by indulgent praiſe, and ſuſtained by ex- 
erted virtue, the revived Eugenia had nearly reached 
Cleves, on her return, when the carriage was ſtopt by 
a gentleman on horſeback, who, approaching the coach 
window, ſaid, in a low voice, as if unwilling to be heard 
by the ſervants— O, Madam! has Fate ſet aſide 
her cruelty ? and does Fortune permit me to live once 
more?“ | | 
She then recollected Mr. Bellamy. She had only 
her maid in the carriage, who was ſent for her by Sir 
Hugh, Miſs Margland being otherwiſe engaged. 

All that had ſo lately paſſed upon her perſon and ap- 
pearance being full upon her mind, ſhe involuntarily 
ſhrunk back, hiding her face with her cloak. 

Bellamy, by no means conceiving this mark of emo- 
tion to be unfavourable, ſteadied his horſe, by leaning 
one hand on the coach-window, and ſaid, in a yet lower 
voice O, Madam! is it poſſible you can hate me 
ſo barbarouſly ?—will you not even deign to look at 
me, though I have ſo long been baniſhed from your pre- 
ſence ? bs 

Eugenia, during this ſpeech, called to mind, that 
though new, in ſome- meaſure, to herſelf, ſhe was not 
ſo to this gentleman, and ventured to uncover her face; 
when the grief painted on the fine features of Bellamy, 
ſo forcibly touched her, that ſhe ſoftly anſwered - © No, 
Sir, indeed I do not hate you; I am Theapable of 
ſuch ingratitude; but I conjure - ] beſeech you to for- 
get me! | wa” PI? Rs 

Forget you ?—O, Madam! you command an im- 
bility !—No, I am conſtancy itſelf, and not all the 
world united ſhall tear you from my heart !” 

Jacob, who caught a word or two, now rode up to 
the other window, and as Eugenia began“ Conquer, 
Sir, I entreat you, this ill-fated partiality !—” told her 
the horſes had been hard-worked, and muſt go home. 

| n Hugh about his horſes, 
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it, and only ſaying, —“ Think of me, Sir, no more!“ 
bid the coachman drive on, " 42 £6 

Bellamy, reſpectfully — continued, with his 
hat in his hand, as the maid informed her miſtreſs, 
looking after the carriage till it was out of fight. | 

A tender ſorrow now ſtole upon the juſt reyived tran- 
quillity of the 78 and generous Eugenia. Ah!“ 
thought ſhe, © I have rendered, little as I ſeem worthy 
of ſuch a power, I have rendered this amiable man 
miſerable, though poſſibly, and probably, he is the only 
man in exiſtence whom I could render happy Ah! 
boy may I dare expect from Clermont a ſimilar paſ- 
ion?“ | | - 

Molly Mill, a very young girl, and daughter of a 
poor tenant of Sir Hugh, interrupted theſe reflections 
from time to time, with remarks upon their object. 
% Dearee me, Miſs,” ſhe cried, ** what a fine gentle- 
man that was !—he ſighed like to ſplit his heart when 
> ſaid, don't think about me no more. He's ſome 
oveyer, like, I'm ſure “ ; 

Eugenia returned home ſo much moved by this in- 
cident, that Sir Hugh, believing his brother himſelf 
had failed to revive her, was diſturbed all anew with 
acute contrition for her diſaſters, and feeling very un- 
well, went to bed before ſupper time. | 
Eugenia retired alſo; and after ſpending the even- 

ing in ſoft compaſſion for Bellamy, and unfixed appre- 
henſions and diſtaſte for young Lynmere, was prepar- 
ing to go to bed, when Molly Mill, out of breath with 
haſte, brought her a letter. | 1 

She eagerly opened it, whilſt enquiring whence it 
came. 

„O, Miſs, the fine gentleman—that ſame fine gen- 
tleman—brought it himſelf: and he ſent for me out, 
and I did not know who I was to go to, for Mary 
only ſaid a boy wanted me; but the boy ſaid, I muſt 
come with him to the ſtyle ; and when 1 come there, 
who ſhould I, ſee but the fine gentleman himſelf! | And 
he gave me this letter, and he aſked me to gire it you 
and ſee ! look Miſs ! what I got for my trouble!” 

She then exhibited a half-guinea, „ 
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.  *© You have not done right, Molly, in accepting it. 
Money is bribery-; and you ſhould have known that the 
letter was. improperly addreſſed, if bribery was requiſite 
to make it be delivered,” ; | 

„ Dearee me, Miſs, what's half-a-guinea to ſuch a 
gentleman as that? I dare fay he's got his pockets full 
of them !” * | | 
1 ſhall not read it, certainly,” cried Eugenia, 
te now I know this circumſtance. Give me the wax 
I will ſeal it again.“ | 

She then heſitated whether ſhe ought to return it, or 
ew it to her uncle, or commit it to the flames. 

That to which ſhe was moſt unwilling, appeared, to 
the ſtrictneſs of her principles, to be moſt proper: 
ſhe therefore determined that the next morning ſhe 
would relate her evening's adventure, and deliver the 
unread letter to Sir Hugh, | 

Had this epiſtle not exed her, ſhe had meant 
never to name its writer. Perſuaded her laſt words had 
finally diſmiſſed him, ſhe thought it a high point of 
hows delicacy never to publiſh an unſucceſsful con- 
This reſolution taken, ſhe went to bed, ſatisfied with 
herſelf, but extremely grieved at the ſufferings ſhe was 
preparing for one who ſo ſingularly loved her. 

The next morning, however, her uncle did not riſe 
to breakfaſt, and was ſo low fpirited, that fearing to diſ- 
turb him, ſhe deemed it moſt prudent to defer the com- 
munication. _ 1 

But when, after ſhe had taken her leſſon from Dr. 
Orkborne, ſhe returned to her room, ſhe found Molly 
Mill impatiently waiting for her: „O, Miſs,” ſhe 
cried, * here's another letter for you! and you muſt 
read it directly, for the gentleman ſays if you don't it 


Vioull be the death of him.” | 


Why did you receive another letter?” ſaid Eugenia, 
diſpleaſed. 2 

e Dearee me, Miſs, how could I help it? if you'd 
ſeen the taking he was in, you'd have took it yourſelf. 
He was all of a quake, and ready to go down of his 
two knees. Dearee me, if it did not make my heart 
30 
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£0 pit-pat to ſee him! He was like to go out of his 
mind, he ſaid, and the tears, poor gentleman, were all 
m his eyes.” . oth 

Eugenia now turned away, ſtrongly affected by this 
deſcription. | | 

© Do, Miſs,” continued Molly, write him a little 
fcrap, if its never ſo ſcratched and bad, He'll take it 
kinder than nothing. Do, Miſs, do. Don't be fll-. 
natured. And juſt read this little letter, do Miſs, 
do ;—it won't take you much time, you reads ſo nice 
and faſt.” | | 

% Why,” cried Eugenia, © did you go to him 
again? how could you ſo incautiouſly entruſt yourſelf _ 
to the conduct of a ſtrange boy ?? | 

A ſtrange boy! dearee me, Miſs, don't you know 
it was Tommy Hodd'? I knows him will enough; I 
knows all the boys, I warrant me, round about here. 
Come, Miſs, here's pen and ink ; you'll run it off be- 
fore one can count five, when you've a mind to it. 
He'll be in a ſad taking till he ſees me come back.” 

Come back? is it poſhble you have been ſo impru- 
dent as to have promiſed to ſee him again? 

« Dearee me, yes, Miſs! he'd have made away 
with himſelf if I had not; He'd been there ever ſince 
hx in the morning, without nothing to eat or drink, a 
riding up and down the road, till he could fee me com- 
ing to the ſtyle. And he ſays he'll keep a riding 
— — all day long, and all night too, till 1 goes to 

Eugenia conceived herſelf now in a ſituation of un- 
exampled - diſtreſs. She forced Molly Mill to leave 
her, that ſhe might deliberate what — to purſue. 

Having read no novels, her imagination had never 
been awakened to ſcenes of this kind; and what ſhe 
had gathered upon ſuch ſubjects in the poetry and hif- 
tory ſhe had ſtudiedqyith Dr. Orkborne, had only im- 
preſſed her fancy in Proportion as love bore the charac- 
ter of heroiſm, and the lover that of an herd. Though : 

| highly therefore romantic, her romance was not the 


: common adoption of a circulating library: it was fim- 
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ply that of elevated ſentiments, formed by animated cre- 
dulity playing upon youthful inexperience. 

„% Alas!“ cried the, © what a conflict is mine! I 
muſt refuſe a man who adores me to diſtraction, in diſ- 
regard of my unhappy defects, to caſt myſelf under the 
rere of one, who perhaps, may eſtimate beauty ſo 
| 'ghly as to deſpiſe me for its want!“ | 

This idea pleaded ſo powerfully for Bellamy, that 


ſomething like a wiſh to open his letters, obtained par- 


don to her little maid for having brought them. She 


ſuppreſſed, however, the deſire, though ſhe held them 


alternately to her eyes, conjecturing their contents, and 
bewailing for their impaſhoned writer the cruel anſwer 
they muſt receive. | WA 

Though checked by ſhame, ſhe had ſome defire to 
conſult Camilla; but ſhe could not ſee her in time, 
Mrs, Arlbery having inſiſted upon carrying her in the 
evening to a play, which was to be performed, for 


one night only, by a company of paſling ſtrollers at North» 


* 


— 
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M deciſion, ſhe cried, © muſt be my own, and 
mult be immediate. Ah! how leave a man ſuch as 
this, to wander night and day neglected and uncertain 
of his fate! With tears he ſent me his letters! 
what muſt not have been his deſpair when ſuch was his 


| ſenſibility ? tears in a man !—tears, too, that could not 


be reſtrained even till his meſſenger was out of fight! 

how touching! ? | be 
Her own then fell, in tender commiſeration, and it 

was with extreme repugnance ſhe compelled: herſelf to 


take ſuch meaſures as ſhe thought her duty required. 


She ſealed the two letters in an empty cover, and hay- 
a 


ing directed them to Mr. Bellamy, ſummoned Molly 
Mill, and told her to convey them to the gentleman, and 
poſitively acquaint him ſhe muſt receive no more, and 
that thoſe which were returned never been read. 
She bid her, however, add, that ſie ſhould always wiſh 
for his happineſs, and be grateful for his kind partiality ; 


though ſhe earneſtly conjured him to vanquiſh a regard 


which ſhe did not deſerve, and muſt never return. 
5 . Molly . 


| 
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Molly Mill would fain have remonſtrated; buf, Eu- 
genia, with that firmneſs which, even-in the firſt youth, 
accompanies a cooſciouſneſs of preferring duty to incli- 
nation, ſilenced, and ſent her off. | e 

Relieved for herſelf, now the ſtruggle was over, ſhe 
ſecretly rejoiced that it was not for Melmond ſhe had ſo 
hard a part to act: and this idea, while it rendered 
Bellamy leſs an object of regret, diminiſhed alſo ſome- 
thing of her pity for his conflict, by reminding her of 
the ſucceſs which had attended her own ſimilar exer- 
tions, ; % 

But when Molly returned, her diſtreſs was renewed : 
ſhe brought her theſe words, written with a pencil upon 
the back of her own eover : 


] do not dare, cruelleſt of your ſex, to write you 
another letter; but if you would ſave me from the abyſs 
of deſtruction, you will let me hear my final doom 
from your own mouth. I aſk nothing more! Ah! 
walk but one moment in the park, near the pales ; 
deny not your miſerable adorer this laſt fingle requeſt, 
and he will fly this fatal climate which has ſwallowed 
up his repoſe for ever! But, till then, here he will 
ſtay, and never quit the ſpot whence he ſends you theſe 
lines, till you havc deigned to pronounce verbally his 
doom, though he ſhould famiſh for want of food! 

ArrhONSO BELLAMY.” 


Eugenia read this with horror and compaſſion. She 
imagined he perhaps thought her confined, and would 
therefore believe no anſwer that did not iſſue immedi- 
ately from her own lip. She ſent Molly to him again 
with the ſame meſſage ; but Molly returned with a yet 
worſe account of his deſperation, and a ſtrong aſſurance, 
that if ſhe would only utter to him a ſingle word, he 
would obey, departy and live upon it the reſt of his 
life. 


This completely ſoftened her. Rather than impe- 
riouſly ſuffer ſuch a pattern of reſpe&ful conſtancy to 
periſh, ſhe conſented to ſpeak her own negative. But 
fearing ſhe might be moved to ſome ſympathy by rg 
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IA = x, that Lavinia would willingly have retired after the 
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grief, ſhe reſolved to be accompanied by Camilla, 
= deferred, therefore the interview till the next 


y. fene 
Molly brought back his humble acknowledgments 
for this conceſſion, and an account that, at laſt, ſlowly 
and ſadly he had ridden away. | ; 
Her feelings were now better ſatisfied than her un- 
derſtanding. She feared what ſhe had granted was a 
favour ; yet her heart was too tender to reproach a 
— made upon ſuch conditions, and to prevent 
e Js. F , 


CH AP. II. 


The difaftrous Buſkins. 

CANMILIL A. though her perſonal ſorrows were 
blunted by the view of the calamities and reſignation 
of her ſiſter, was ſo little difpoſed for amuſement, that 
the had accepted the invitation of Mrs. Arlbery, only 
from wanting ſpirit to reſiſt its urgency. Mr. Tyrold 
was well pleaſed that ſuch a recreation came in her way, 
but defired Lavinia might be of the party : not only 
that ſhe might partake of the ſame pleaſure, but from a 
greater ſecurity in her prudence, than in that of her na- 
turally thoughtleſs ſiſter, N 

The town of Etherington afforded no theatre; and 
the room fitted up for the night's performance could 
contain but two boxes, one of which wis ſecured for 


* 


Mrs. Arlbery and her friends. "== 
x. 
were 


The attentive Major was ready to offer h 
Camilla upon her arrival, The reſt of the offic 
in the box. 


The play was Othello; and ſo miſerably repreſent- | 
firſt 


* 


2 p 
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£5 double fiſts, that Sir Sedley, with pretended alarm, 


firſt ſcene : but the native ſpirits' of Camilla reviſited 
her in the view of the ludicrous: perſonages of the dra- 
ma. And they were ſoon joined by Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel, whoſe quaint conceits and remarks aſſiſted the 
riſibility of the ſcene. She thought him the leaſt com- 
prehenſible perſon ſhe had ever known ; but he was 
totally indifferent to her, his oddity entertained without 
tormenting her. | chant 
The actors were of the loweſt ſtrolling kind, and ſo 
-utterly without merit, that they had never yet met with 
ſufficient encouragement to remain one week in the 
fame place. They had only a ſingle ſcene for the whole 
rformance, which depictured a camp, and which here 
7rved for a ſtreet, a ſenate, a eity, a caſtle, and a bed-- 
chamber. an 4 . | 
The dreſſes were almoſt equally parſimonious, every 
one being obliged to take what would fit him, from a 
wardrobe that did not allow quite two dreſſes a perſon 
for all the plays they had to enact. Othello, there- 
fore, was equipped as king Richard the third, fave that 
inſtead of a regal front he had a black wig, to imitate- 
wool ; while his face had been begrimed-witha ſmoked: 
cork. - 1 3 Ir, 1 4 
lago wore a ſuit of cloaths originally made for Lori 
Foppington : Brabantio bad borrowed the armour of 
Hamlet's Ghoſt : Caſſio, the Lieutenant General in 
the chriſtian army, had only been able to equip himſ 
in Oſmyn's Turkiſh veſt; and Roderigo, accoutted in- 
the garment of Shylock, came forth a complete Jew... 
Deſdemona, attired more ſuitably to her fate than 
to her expectations, went through the whole of her 
part, except the laſt ſcene, in the ſable weeds of Iſabella. 
And Amelia was fain to content herſelf with'the ha- 
bit of the firſt witch in Macbeth. | 
The geſtures, both of the gentlemen and ladies, were 
as outrageous as if meant rather to intimidate the au- 
dience, than to ſhew their own animation ; and the men 
approached each other ſo cloſely with arms a-kimbo, or 


ſaid they were giving on a boxing match. 


* 
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The ladies alſo, in the energy of their deſire not be 
eclipſed, took ſo much exerciſe in their action, that 
they tore out the ſleeves of — gowns ; which, though 
Pinned up every time they left the ſtage, completely 
expoſed their ſhoulders at the end of every act; and 
they raiſeq their arms ſo high while facing each other, 
that Sir Sedley expreſſed frequent fears ey meant to 
finiſh by pulling caps. 
80 imperfect were they alſo in their parts, that the 
 _ prompter was the only perſon from whom ay fingle 
l paſſed without a blunder. 
lago, who was the maſter of the troop, was the ſole 
performer who ſpoke not with a provincial dialect: the 
reſt all betrayed their birth ind parentage the firſt line 
they uttered, | 
Caſſio proclaimed himſelf from Norfolk: 


2 The Deuk dew greet yew, General, 
BR * not at yew re lodging to be —_ 
Ihe ſenate ſent above tree ſeveral — * &c. 


Othello himſelf proved a true Londoner; and with 
his famed ſoldier-like eloquence in the ſenate-ſcene, thus 
| "began his celebrated defence. 


Mi.oſt potent, grawe, and — Seignors,. 
My wery noble and approwed good maſters, 
That I have ta en avay this old man's darter— 
T vill a round, unwarniſhed tale deliver 
Of my whole courſe. of love; vhat ans, yhat 
+, charms, | 
Phat conjuration, and vhat mighty magic 
I von his darter vith — . Ef 
| Her father lov'd me, oft inwited me —— | 
My ſtory being done, 
She gave me for my pains a vorld of fighs, _ 
She ſvore in faith tvas ſtrange, tvas paſſing 
Prusas pitiful, t vas vondrous pitiful ; 
 _ = She viſh'd ſhe had not heard it; yet the vin d 
1 That Heawen had made her ſuch Aman, — 
1 This only is the vitchraft I have us'd; 
Here comes the lady, let her 1 it 


This 


— 
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This happily making the gentle Defiſeinons recs 
niſed, notwithſtanding her * — was ſo "rk 
bridal, her Somerſetſhire father cried : 


I preay you her ur zpeak. 
If a confez that a waz half the woer 


Deztruction on my head, if my bead bleame 
Light o' the mon 


His daughter, in the Worceſterſhire pronunciation | 


anſwered : 


| Noble father, 
H; do perceive ere a divided duty; ; | 
11 b op hi howe my life hand heducation, 1 
hand heducation both do teach me f 
02 to reſpect you. Vou're the lord hof duty ; 
Him itherto your 2 ; but ere's my uf- 


1— 


2 


The fond Othello then ee; : 


Your woices, lords | beſeech you let ay 
Have a free vay ! ——— | 


» And Brabantio took leave with | 


| Look to'ur, Moor ! if th' art eyes to zee; | 
A haz deceiv'd ur veather, and may thee. — 


They were detained ſo long between the firſt and 
ſecond act, that Sir Sedley ſaid he feared poor Deſde- 
mona had loſt the thread-paper from which ſhe was to 
mend her gown, and recommended to the two young 
ladies to have the charity to go and aſſiſt her. Con- 
fider,” he ſaid, the trepidation of a fair bride. but juſt 
entered into her ſhackles, Who knows but Othello 
may be ine her a ſtrapping, in private, for wearing 
out her cloaths ſo faſt ! you young ladies think nothing 

of theſe little conjugal freedoms.” 
Mrs. Arlbery, Though for ſome time ſhe had been 28 
well diverted by the play as Camilla, leſs new 0 th 
exhibitions, was ſoon tired of the ſameneſs of the blan- 
ders, and, at the end of the fourth act, propoſed retir- 
ing. But Camilla, who had long not felt ſo much en- 
tertained, 


* 


— 
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tertained, looked fo diſappointed, that her good humour 
oyercame her fatigue, and ſhe was inſiſting upon ſtay- 
Ing; when a gentleman, who viſited them from the 
oppolite box, propoſed that the young ladies ſhould be 
carried home by his mother, a lady who lived at Ether- 
ington, and was acquainted at the rectory, and who 
intended to ſtay out not only the play but the farce. 
Lavinia conſented; the ſon went with the propoſition, 
and buſineſs was ſoon arranged. Mrs. Arlbery, who 
had three miles to go beyond the parſonage-houſe, and 
who, though ſhe delighted to oblige, was but little in 
the habit of practiſing ſelf-denial, then conſigned the 
young ladies to General Kinſale, to be conducted to the 
oppoſite box, and was handed by Colonel Handover to 
—A.ÄÜÜ—Üð 4442 | | roy 
The General. guarded the eldeft ſiſter ; the Major 
took care of Camilla: but they were all ſtopt in their 
paſſage by the ſudden ſeizure of a pickpocket, and 
forced haſtily back to the box they had -quitted. _ - 
This commotion, though it had diſturbed all the 
audience, had not ſtopt the performance; and Deſde- 
mona being juſt now diſcovered in bed, Camilla, -not 
to loſe the-intereſting ſcene, perſuaded her ſiſter to wait 
till the play was over, before they attempted again to 
croſs to the oppoſite box; into which, in a few minutes 
after, ſhe- ſaw Mandlebert enter. « 3 
They had both already ſeated themſelves as much 
out of ſight as poſſible ; and Camilla now began to re- 
gret ſhe had not accompanied Mrs. Arlbery. She had 
thought only of the play and its entertainment, till the 
ſight of Mandlebert told her that her ſituation was im- 
oper: and the idea only occurred to her by conſider- 
ing that it would occur to him, | | 
Mandlebert had dined out with a party of men, and 
had ſtept in to ſee what was going forwards, without 
any knowledge whom he ſhould meet: he inſtantly 
raed Lavinia, and felt anxious to know why Ca- 
milla was not with her, and why ſhe ſat ſo much out of 
icht: but Camilla fo completely hid herſelf, he could 
only ſee there was a female, whom he concluded 2 be 
ö me 
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ſome Etherington lady ; and be determined to make 


further enquiry when the aQ ſhould be over. 


The performance now became ſo truly ludicrous, that 


Camilla, notwithſtanding all her uneaſineſs, was excit- 
ed to almoſt perpetual laughter. 8 N 
Deſdemona, either from the effects of a bad cold, or 
to give more of nature to her repoſe, breathed ſo hard, 
as to raiſe a general laugh in the audience; Sir Sedley, 
ſtopping his ears, exclaimed, 4 O! if ſhe ſnores 1 
ſhall plead for her no more, if ſhe tear her gown to 
tatters ! Suffocation is much too lenient for her. She's 
an immenſe horrid perſonage ! naſal to alarm “ 
Othello then entered, with a tallow candle in 
hand, ſtaring and dropping greaſe at every ſtep; and, 
having juſt declared he would not | 


Scar that vhiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 


perceived a thief in the candle, which made it run 
down ſo faſt over his hand, and the ſleeves of his coat, 
that, the moment not being yet arrived for extinguiſh- 
?ag it, he was forced to lay down his ſword, and, for 
want of better means, ſnuff it with his fingers. 5 

Sir Sedley now proteſted himſelf completely difor. 
dered : I muſt be gone,” cried he, © incontinently ; 
this exceeds reſiſtance : I ſhan't be alive in another mi- 
nute, Are you able to form a notion of any'thing more 


annihilating? If I did not build upon the pleaſure of 


ſeeing him ſtop up thoſe diſtreſſing noſtrils of the gen- 
tle Deſdemona, I could not breathe here another in- 
ſtant.” | | . 
But juſt after, while Othello leant over the bed to 
© Vhen I've pluck'd the roſe 
I cannot give it wital growth again, 
It needs muſt vither 


his black locks caught fire. 


The candle now fell from his hand; and he attempted 
to pull off his wig; but it had been tied cloſe on, to 
appear more natural, and his fright diſabled him ; he 
: | | therefore 


C 
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therefore flung himſelf upon the bed, and rolled the 


cCoverlid over his head. : 


Deſdemona, exceſſively frightened, ſtarted up, and 


jumped out, ſhrieking aloud O Lord'! I ſhall be 


— 


burnt !”? | 
This noble Venetian Dame then exhibited, beneath 


an old white ſatin bed gown, made to cover her arms 


and breaft, the dreſs in which ſhe had equipped herſelf, 


between the acts, to be ready for trampling home; 
namely, a dirty red and white linen gown, an old blue 
ſtuff quilted coat, and black ſhoes and ſtockings. 

In this pitiable condition, ſhe was running, ſcream- 


Fog, off the ſtage, when Othello, having quenched the 


fire, unconſcious that half his curls had fallen a facri- 
fice to the flames, haſtily purſued her, and, in a violent 
on, called her a fool, and brought her back to the 
bed ; in which he aſſiſted her to compoſe herſelf, and 
then went behind the ſcenes to light his candle ; which 
having done, he gravely returned, and, very carefully 
putting it down, renewed his part with the line. 


Be thus vhen thou art dead, and 1 vill kill thee. And 
love thee after—? _ N nh 1. | 


|  « Amidſt roars of laughter from the whole audithee, 


who, when he kiſſed her, almoſt with one voice call- 


ed out—* Ay ay, that's right—kifs and friends l“ 


And when he ſaid 
| ] muſt veep” — 


« So muſt I too, my good friend,” cried Sir Sedley, 
wiping his eyes, for never yet did ſorrow coſt me 
more ſalt rheum ! Poor Blacky ! thou haſt been moſt 
indiffolubly comic, I confeſs. Thou haſt unſtrung 


me. 
And again, when Othello exclimed= = _ 

« She vakes!” * 
4 The deuce ſhe does?“ cried Sir Sedley, what ! has 
ſhe been aſleep again already ? She's a very caricatura 
of Morpheus. Ay, do thy worſt, honeſt Mungo. I 


bd , 
can't | 
N 
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can't poſſibly beg her off. I would ſooner ſniſt thy 
farthing candle once a day, than ſuſtain that naſal ca- 
dence ever more.“ 

« He's the fineſt fellow upon the face of the earth,” 
cried Mr. Macderſey, who had liſtened to the whole 
play with the moſt ſerious intereſt; “the inſtant he 
ſuſpects his wife, he cuts her off without ceremony z 
though ſhe's dearer to him than his eye ſight, and den 
tiful as an angel. How I envy him!“ 

% Don't you think *twould have been as well,“ Gaia 
General Kinſale, if he'd firſt made ſome little en- 
quiry ?” 

« He can do that herein, General; and then no- 
body will dare ſurmiſe it's out of weakneſs. For to be 
ſure and certain, he ought to right her fame; that's no 
more than his duty, after once he has ſatisfied his ow 
But a man's honour is deareſt to him of all things. A 
wife's a bauble to it—not worth a thought.” 

The ſuffocating was now beginning ; but juſt as Der 
demona begged to be ſpared— 


«© But alf han our 


the door-keeper forced his way into the pit, lad called 
out“ Pray, is one Miſs Tyrold here in the play- 
houſe ?” 

The fiſters, in much amazement "Vo back, entreat- 
ing the Gentlemen to ſcreen them; and the man, re- 
ceiving no anſwer, went away. 

While wondering what this could mean, the play was 
finiſhed, when one of the comedians, a brother of the 
Worceſterſhire Deſdemona, came to the pit door, call- 
ing out“ Him deſired to haſk hif Miſs Camilla Ty« 
rold's hany way ere hin the ouſe, for hi'm hordered 
to call er hout, for her Huncle's hill and dying.“ 5 

A piercing ſhriek from Camilla now completed the 
interruption of all attention to the performance, and be- 
trayed her hiding place. Concealment, indeed, was 
baniſhed her thoughts, and ſhe would herſelf have open- 
ed the box door to ruſh out, had not the Major anti- 
cipated ber, ſeizing, at the ſame time, her hand to con- 

duct her through the crowd. 
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«Sree Galen Maxime... 


Lavinia, almoſt equally terrified, followed ber 66 
ter; and Sir Sediey, burying all foppery in compaſſion 


and good nature. was foremoſt. to accompany and aſſiſt. 
Camilla had no thought but to get inſtantly to Cleves ; 
ſhe conſidered not how ; ſhe only forced herſelf rapidly 
on, perſuaded ſhe coold walk it in ten minutes, and eja- 
culating inceſſantly, . My Uncle!—my dear os 
cle ! | a / 
They almoſt ioftantly encountered Edgar, who, up- 
on the fatal call, had darted round to meet them, and 
finding each provided with an attendant, inquired. ons 
carriage he ſhould ſeek ?_ 

Camilla, in a broken voice, anſwered ſhe had no car- 
riage, and ſhould walk. 
„ Walk?” he repeated; you are near * miles from 
Cleves !” 

Scarce in her ſeoſes, ſhe hurried on without reply. 

% What carriage did you come in, Miſs Tyrold | * 

ſaĩid Edgar to Lavinia. 

% We came with Mrs. Albery.” 

* Mrs. Arlbery ?—ſhe has been gone this half hour ; 


I met her as I entered.“ 
Camilla had now ruſhed out of doors, ſtill handed by 


the Major. 
« If you have no carriage in waiting,“ faid Edgar, 

© make uſe, I beſeech, you. of mine!“ 

O, gladly! O, thankfully !” cried Camilla, almoſt 
ſobbing out her words. 
He flew then to call for his chaiſe, and the door 
keeper, for whom Sir Sedley had inquired, came to 
them accompanied by Jacob. | 
O, Jacob!” ſhe cried, . violently from the 
| 14 Major, 
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_ tt tell me !—tell me my Uncle !--my deareſt 
n 1”, 

Jacob, in a tone of deep and unfeigned forrow, faid, 
his Mafter had been ſeized ſuddenly with the gout in 
his ſtomach, and that the doctor, who had been inſtant- 
ly fetched, had owned there was little hope. | 

She could hear no more; the ſhock overpowered her, 
and ſhe ſunk nearly ſenſeleſs into the arms of her fil 

ter, | © 

She was recovered, however, almoſt in a minute, and 
carried by Edgar into his chaiſe, in which he placed her 
between himſelf and the weeping Lavinia; haſtily tel- 
ling the two gentlemen, that bis intimate connection 
with the family authorized his aſſiſting and attending 
them at ſuch a period. | 

This was too well known to be diſputed; and Sir 
Sedley and the Major, with great concern, uttered their 

wiſhes and retreated | * 2355. 

Jacob had already been for Mr. Tyrold, who had ſet 
off inſtantaneouſly on horſeback. 1 

Camilla ſpoke not a word the firſt mile, which was 
ſpent in an hyſteric ſobbing : but, recovering alittle af- 
terwards, and ſinking on the ſhoulder of her ſiſter, 
« O, Lavinia!” ſhe cried, * ſhould we loſe my Un- 
cle N N . 5 

A ſhower of tears wetted the peck of Lavinia, 
who mingled with them her own, though leſs violently, 
from having leſs connection with Sir Hugh, and a ſen- 
ſibility leſs ungovernable. | 

She called herſelf upon the poſtillion to drive faſter, 
and preſſed Edgar continually to hurry him; but though 
he gave every charge ſhe could deſire, ſo much ſwiſter 
were her wiſhes than any poſhble ſpeed, that twenty 
times ſhe entreated to get out, believing ſhe could walk 
quicker than the horſes galloped. 

When they arrived at the park gate, ſhe was with 
difficulty held back from opening thggghaiſe door ; and 
when, at length, they ſtopt at the ho rch, ſhe could 
not wait for the ſtep, and before Edgar could either pre- 
cede or prevent her, threw herſelf into the arms of Ja- 

| cob, 


* 
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cob, who having juſt diſmounted, was fortunately at 
hand to fave her from falling. | 
She ſtopt not to aſk any queſtion; 4 My Uncle !— 
my Uncle!“ ſhe cried, impetuoufly, and, ruſhing paſt all 
ſhe met, was in his room in a moment. a 
Edgar, though he could not obſtruct, followed her 
cloſe, dreading left Sir Hugh might already be no 
more, and determined, in that. cafe, to force her from 
the fatal ſpot, | 5 

Eugenia, who heard her footftep, received her at the 
door, but took her immediately from the room, ſoftly 
-whiſpering, - while her arms were thrown round her 
Waiſt—“ He will live! he will live, my ſiſter ! his ago - 
nies are over—he is fallen aſleep, and he will lyve !” 
This was too ſudden a joy for the deſponding Ca- 
milla, whoſe breath inſtantly ſtopt, and who muſt have 
fallen upon the floor, had ſhe not been caught by Ed- 
gar; who, though his own eyes copiouſſy overflowed 
with delight, at ſuch unexpected good news of the uni- 
verſally beloved Baronet, had ſtrength and exertion ſuf- 
ficient to carry ber down ſtairs into the parlour, accom- 
panied by Eugenia. | 
There, hartshorn and water preſently revived her, 
and then, regardleſs of the preſence of Edgar, ſhe caſt 
herſelf upon hei dees, to utter a fervent thankſgiving, 
in which Eugenia, with equal piety, though more com- 
poſure, joined. | 
Edgar had never yet beheld her in a light ſo reſplen- 
dent What a heart, thought he, is here ! what feelings, 
what tendernefs, what animation !—-O, what a heart! 
ere it poſhble to touch it!“ ; 

The two ſiſters went both gently up ſtairs, encou- 
raging and congratulating each other in ſoft whiſpers, 
and ſtationed themſelves in an anti- room: Mr. Tyrold, 
by medical counſel, giving directions that no one but 
himſelf ſhould enter the ſick chamber. 
Edgar, thoughyþe only ſaw the domeſtics, could not 
perſuade himſelf leave the houſe till near two o'clock 


in the morning: and by fix, his anxiety brought him 
thither again. He then heard, that the Baronet had 
paſſed a night of more pain than danger; the gout * 
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ing been expelled his ſtomach, though it had been threat- 
en almoſt every other part. | N 
Three days and nights paſſed in this manner; during 
which, Edgar ſaw ſo much of the tender affections, and 
ſofter character of Camilla, that nothing could have with- 
held him from manifeſting his entire ſympathy in her 
feelings, but the unaccountable circumſtance of her ſtart- 
ing forth from a back ſeat at the play, where ſhe had fat 
concealed, attended by the Major, and without any ma- 
tron protectreſs. | 

Miſs Margland, meanwhile, ſcowled at him, and In- 
diana pouted in vain, His earneſt ſolicitude for Sir 
Hugh ſurmounted every ſuch obſtacle to his preſent vi- 
fits at Cleves ; and he ſpent there almoſt the whole of 
his time. . | 

On the fourth day of 'the attack, Sir Hugh had a 
ſleep of five hour's continuance, from which he awoke 
ſo much revived, that he raiſed himſelf in his bed, and 
called out. My dear Brother! you are ſtill here 
you are very good to me, indeed; poor ſinner that I 
am ! to forgive me for all my bad behaviour to your 
Children.” | 

My deareſt Brother! my Children, like myſelf, 
owe you nothing but kindneſs and beneſicence 3 and 
like myſelf, feel for you nothing but gratitude and ten- 
derneſs.” | 

«© They are very good, very good indeed,“ ſaid Sir 
Hugh, with a deep ſigh ; “but Eugenia !—poor little 
Eugenia has nearly been the death of me; though not 
meaning it in the leaſt, being all her life as innocent as 
àa lamb.“ 

Mr. Tyrold aſſured him, that Eugenia was attached 
to him with the moſt unalterable fondneſs. But Sir 
Hugh ſaid, that the fight of her, returning from Ether- 
ington, with nearly the ſame ſadneſs as ever, had wound- 
ed him to the heart, by ſhewing him ſhe would never 
recover; which had brought back upogghim all his firſt 
contrition, about the ſmall-pox, an fall from the 
. plank, and had cauſed his conſcience to give him ſo ma- 
ny twiches, that it never let him reſt a moment, till the - 
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gout ſeized upon his ſtomach, and almoſt took him off 


at once. 


Mr. Tyrold attributed ſolely to his own ſtrong ima- 


— the idea of the continuance of the dejection of 
Eugenia, as ſhe had left Etherington calm, and almoſt 
chearful. He inſtantly, therefore, fetched her, inti- 
mating the ſpecies of conſolation ſhe could afford, 

« Kindeft of Uncles !“ cried ſhe, © is it poſſible yon 
can ever, for a moment, have doubted the grateful af- 
ſection with which your goodneſs has imprefſed me 
from-my childhood ? Do me more juſtice, I beſeech you, 
my deareſt Uncle! recoyer from this terrible at- 
tack, and you ſhall ſoon ſee your Eugenia reſtored to all 
the happineſs you can wiſh her.” 

«© Nobody has got ſuch kind nieces as me!“ cried Sir 
Hugh, again diſſolving into tenderneſs ; © for all nobody 
has deſerved ſo ill of them. My generous little Ca- 
milla, forgave me from the very firſt, before her young 
ſoul had any guile in it, which, God knows, it never 
has had to this hour, no more than your own. How- 
ever, this I can tell you, which may ſerve to keep you 
from repenting being good, and that is, that your kind- 
neſs to your poor Uncle may be the means of faving a 
chriſtian's life; which, for a young perſon at your age, 
is as much as can be expected: for I think, I may yet 
get about again, if I could once be aſſured I ſhould ſee 
you as happy as you uſed to be ; and you've been the 
contentedelt little thing, till thoſe unlucky market-wo- 
men, that ever was ſeen : always ſpeaking up for the ſer- 
vants, and the poor, from the time you were eight years 
old. And never letting me be angry, but taking every 
body's part, and thinking them all as good as yourſelf, 
and only wanting to make them as happy.” 

„ Ah, my dear Uncle! how kind a memory is 
- yours! retaining only what can give pleaſure, and 

burying in oblivion whatever might cauſe pain !—” 
ls my Uncle well enough to ſpeak?” cried Ca- 
milla, ſoftly ofWing the door, © and may I— for one 
ſingle moment, —ſee him ?”- - - - | 

That's the voice of my dear Camilla!“ ſaid Sir 

| n | " Hogh; 
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Hugh; “come io, my little love for I ſha nt ſhock your 
tender heart now, for I'm going to get better. 
Camilla, in an extacy, was inſtantly at his bed - ſide, 
paſhonately exclaiming, My dear, dear Uncle 1 will 
you indeed recover ?—" r 

Sir Hugh, throwing his feeble arms round her neck, 
and leaning his head upon her ſhoulder, could only 
faintly articulate, If God pleaſes, 1 ſhall, my little 
darling, my heart's delight and joy ! But don't ven, 
whether I do or not, for it is but in the courſe of na- 
ture for a man to die, even in his youth; but how much 
more when he comes to be old? Though I know you' 
can't help miſſing me, in particular at the firſt; becauſe 
of all your goodneſs to me : Py! 

_ « Miſling you? O my Uncle! we can never be happy 
again without you ! never never !—whea your loved 
countenance no longer ſmiles upon us, — hen 
kind voice no longer aſſemhles us around you !- - - - 

« My dear child—my own little Camilla.“ cried Sir 
Hugh, in a faint voice, I am ready to die! | 

Mr. Tyrold here forced her away, and his | brother - 
grew ſo much worſe, that a dangerous relapſe took 
place, and for three days more, the phyſician, the nurſe, 
and Mr. Tyrold, were alone allowed. to enter his room. 

During this time, the whole family ſuffered the trueſt 
grief, and Camilla was inconſolable. 

When again he began to revive, he called Mr. Ty- 
rold to him, and ſaid that this ſecond ſhake perſuaded 
him he bad but a ſhort time more for this world; and 
begged therefore he would prepare him for his exit. 

Mr. Tyrold complied, and found, with more happi- 
neſs than ſurpriſe, his perfect and chearful reſignation 


either to live or to die, rejoicing as much as himſelf, in 


the innocent benevolence of his paſt days. 
Compoſed and ftrengthened by religious duties, he 
then deſired to ſee Eugenia and Indiana, that he might 


give them his laſl exhortations and cggaſel, in caſe of a 


ſpeedy end. 

Mr. Tyrold would fain have ſpared him this touch- 
ing exertion, but he declared he could not go off with a 
clear conſcience, unleſs be told them the advice which 
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he had been thinking of for them, between whiles, du- 
ring all his illneſs. , 

Mr. Tyrold then feared that oppoſition might but 
diſeompoſe him, and ſummoned his youngeſt daughter 
and his niece, charging them both to repreſs their af- 
fliction, leſt it ſhould accelerate what they moſtly dread- 


ed. 
Camilla, always upon the watch, glided in with 
them, ſupplicating her Father not to deny her admit- 
tance; though fearful of her impetuous ſorrows, he 
wiſhed her to retreat; but Sir Hugh no ſooner heard 
her murmuring voice, than he declared he would have 
her refuſed nothing, though he had meant to take a par- 
ticular leave of her alone, for the laſt thing of all. 
Sratefully thanking him, ſhe advanced trembling to 
his bed-fide ; ſolemnly premifing her Father that no ex- 
preſſion of her prief ſhould again riſk agitating a life and 
health ſo-precious. | | | 
Sir Hugh then defired to have Lavinia called alſo, 
becauſe, though he had thought of nothing to ſay to 
her, ſhe might be hurt, after he was gone, in being left 
Out. a a A 
He was then raiſed by pillows and fat upright, and 
they knelt round his-bed. Mr. Tyrold entreated him to 
be conciſe, and inſiſted upon the extremeſt forbearance 
and fortitude in his little audience. He ſeated himſelf 
at ſome diftance, and Sir Hugh, after ſwallowing a cor- 
dial medicine, began : | 
« My dear Nieces, I have ſent for you all upon a par- 
ticular account, which I beg you to liſten to, becauſe, 
God only knows whether I may ever be able to give you 
* ſo much advice again. I ſee you all look very melan- 
choly, which 1 take very kind of you. However don't 
cry, my little dears, for we muſt all go off, ſo it mat- 
ters but little the day or the hour; dying being, beſides, 
the greateſt comfort of us all, taking us off from our 
cares; as my Brother will explain to you better than 
me. | 
«© The chief of what I have got to ſay, in regard to 
what I have been ſtudying in my illneſs, is for you two, 


my dear Eugenia and Indiana; becauſe, having brought FI 1 
vou 
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you both up, I can't get it out of my head what you'll 
do, when I am no longer here to keep you out of the 
danger of bad 3 r | 

« My hope had to have ſeen you both married 
while I was alive and amongſt you, and I made as 
many plans as my poor head knew how, to bring it 
about; but we've all been diſappointed alike, for which 
reaſon we muſt put up with it properly. : 

„ What I have now laſt of all, to ſay to you, my 
little dears, is three maxims, which may ſerve for 
you all four alike, though I thought of them, at firſt, 
only for you too. F * 

« In the firſt place, Never be proud e if you are, 
your ſuperiors. will laugh at you, your equals won't 
love you, and your dependants will hate you. And 
what is there for poor mortal man to be proud of? 
Riches ! - - - why they are but a charge, and if we 
don't uſe them well, we may envy the poor. beggar 
that has ſo much leſs to anſwer for.— Beauty? ? « 
why, we can neither get it when we have n't it; nor 
keep it when we have it.—Power ! - - - why we ſcarce 
ever aſe it one way, but what we are ſorry we did not 
uſe it another ! a 

% In the ſecond place, Newer truſt a Flatterer. If 
a man makes you a great many compliments, always 
ſuſpect him of ſome bad deſign, and never believe 
him your friend, till he tells you of ſome of your 
faults. Poor little things! you little imagine how 
many you have, for all you're ſo good! 

« In the third place, Do no harm to orliers, for the 
| ſake of any good it may do to yourſelves ; becauſe the 
good will laſt you but a little while; and the repen- 
tance will ftick by you as long as you live; and 
what is worſe, a great while longer, and beyond any 
— the beſt Almanack-maker knows how to rec- 

on. | | 

«And now, my dear Nieces, this is all; except 
the recommending to my dear Eugenia to be kind to 
my poor ſervants, who have all uſed me ſo well, 
knowing I have nothing to leave them. 

Eugenia, ſuppreſſing her ſobs, promiſed to retain 
them all, as long as they ſhould deſire to remain with 
her, and to provide for them afterwards. 


« I know 
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I know you'll forget nobody, my dear little 
girl,“ cried the Baronet, © which makes me die con- 
tented; not even Mrs. Margland, a little iculari 

not being to be conſidered at one's laſt ls and 
leſs Dr. Orkborne, who has ſo much a better right 
from you. As to Indiana, ſhe'll have her own little 
fortune when ſhe comes of age; and I dare ſay her 
retty face will marry her before long.—And as to 
2lermont, he'll come off rather ſhort, finding I leave 
him nothing ; but you'll make up for the deficiency, 
by giving him the whole, as well as a good wife. As 
to Lionel, I leave him my bleſſing; and as to any 
other legacy I never 6. « — to promiſe him any ; 
which is very good luck for me, as well as my beſt 
excuſe; and I may ſay the ſame to my dear Lavinia, 
which is the reaſon I called her in, becauſe ſhe may 
not often have an opportunity to hear a man ſpeak.: 
upon his death-bed. However all I wiſh for is, that 
F could leave you all equal ſhares, as well as give Eu- 
genia the whole.” 
« O my dear Uncle!“ exclaimed Eugenia, make 
a new Will immediately! do every thing your tender- 
neſs can diate !—or tell me what I ſhall do in your / 
name, and every word, every wiſh ſhall be ſacredly | 
obeyed !! 
% Dear, generous, noble girl! no! I won't take 
from you a ſhilling ! keep it all—nobody will ſpend it 
ſo well ;—and I can't give you back your beauty; ſa 
keep it, my dear, all, for my oath's ſake, when I. 
am gone; and don't make me die under a * 
ing; which would be but a grievous thing for a perſon 
to do; unleſs he was but a bad believer : which, God 
help us! there are enough, without my helping to 
make more.? | 
Mr. Tyrold now again remonſtrated, motioning to 
the weeping group to be gone. | 
« Ahl my dear Brother!” ſaid Sir Hugh, you are 
the only right perſon that ought to have had it all, if it 
bad not been for my poor weak brain, that made me 
always be looking aſkew, inſtead of ſtrait forward, 
And indeed I always meant you to have had it for your 
life, till the ſmall xox put all things out of my head. 
bo However, 


— 
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However, I hope you won't object to preach my fune- 
ral ſermon, for all my bad faults, for nobody elſe will 
ſpeak of me ſo kindly ; which may ſerve as a better 
leſſon for thoſe I leave behind.” 

Tears flowed faſt down the cheeks of Mr. Tyrold, 
as he uttered whatever he could ſuggeſt moſt tenderly 
ſoothing to his Brother: and the young mourners, 
not daring to reſiſt, were all gliding away, except 
3 whoſe hand was faſt graſped in that of her 

ncle, 

« Ah, my Camilla,” cried he, as ſhe would gently 
have withdrawn it, © how ſhall I part with my little 
dear darling? this is the worſt twitch to me of all, 
with all my contentedneſs! And the more becauſe J 
know you love your poor old Uncle, juſt as well as if 

he had left you all he was worth, though you wont 
get one penny by his death 

« O my dear, deareſt Uncle—” exclaimed Camilla, 
in a paſſionate flood of tears; when Mr. Tyrold, aſs 
ſaring them both the conſequences might be fatal, ts 
her away from the bed and the room. * 


CHA P. IVV. 


A Purſuer. 


NorwrrasranpinG the fears ſo juſtly ex- 
cited from the mixt emotions and exertions of Sir 
Hugh, Mr. Tyrold had the happineſs to ſee him fall 
into a tranquil ſleep, from which he awoke without 
any return of pain; his night was quiet; the next 
day was till better; and the day following he was 
pronounced out of danger. | 
The rapture which hi declaration excited in the 
houſe, and diffuſed throughout the neighbourhood, 
Ver. II. B when 
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when communicated to the worthy baronet, gave a 
2 to his heart that recompenſed all he had ſuf- 
tered. 

The delight of Camilla exceeded whatever ſhe had 
yet experienced: her life had loſt half its value in her 
eſtimation, while ſhe believed that of her uncle to be 
an danger, 

No one ſingle quality is perhaps ſo endearing, from 
man to man, as good-nature. Talents excite more 
admiration; wiſdom, more reſpect; and virtue, more 
eſteem ; but with admiration envy is apt to mingle, 
and fear with reſpect ; while efteem, though always 
honourable, is often cold; but good-nature gives 
pleaſure without any allay; eaſe, confidence, and 
happy careleſſneſs, without the pain of abligation, 
Without the exertion of gratitude, 

If joy was in ſome more tumultuous, content was 
with none ſo penetrating as with Eugenia. Appriſed 
now that ſhe had been the immediate cauſe of the ſuf- 
ferings of her unele, his loſs would have given to her 

eace a blow irrecoverable; and ſhe determined to 
— che whole of her thoughts to his wiſhes, his com- 
fort, his entire reſtoration. 

To this end all her virtue was called in aid; a fear, 
next to averſion, having ſeized her of Clermont, from 
the apprehenſion ſhe might never inſpire in him ſuch 
love as ſhe had inſpired in Bellamy, nor ſee in him, as 
in young Melmond, ſuch merit as might raiſe fimilar 
ſentiments for himſelf, 

Molly Mill had not failed to paint to her the diſap- 
pointment of Bellamy an not ſeeing her; but ſhe was 
too much engroſſed by the dangerous ſtate of her uncle, 
to feel any compunction in her breach of promiſe ; 
though touched with the account of his continual ſuf- 
ferings, ſhe became very gentle in her reprimands to 
Molly for again meeting him; and, though Molly 
again diſobeyed, ſhe again was pardoned. He came 
daily to the lane behind the park pales, to hear news 
of the health of Sir Hugh, without preſſing either for 
an interview or a letter; and Eugenia grew more and 
more moved by his reſpeQful obſequiouſneſs. She had 


yet {aid nothing to Camilla upon the ſubject; not only 
I. becauſe 


& 
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becauſe a dearer intereſt mutually occupied them, but 
from a ſecret ſhame of naming a lover at a period fo 
ungenial. 0 
But now that Sir Hugh was in a fair way of reco- 
very, her ſituation became alarming to herſelf, * 
Openly, and before the whole houſe, the had ſolemnly 
been aſſigned to Clermont Lynmere; and, little as ſhe 
wiſhed the connexion, ſhe thought it, from circum- 
ſtances, her duty not to, refuſe it. Yet this gentleman 
had attended her ſo long, had endured fo many diſap- 
pointments, and borne them ſo much to her ſatisfaction, 
that, though ſhe lamented her conceſſion as an injury 
to Clermont, and grew aſhamed to name it even to 
Camilla, ſhe believed it would be cruelty unheard of 
to break it. She determined, therefore, to ſee him, 
to pronounce a farewell, and then to bend all her 
thoughts to the partner deſtined her by her friends. 
Molly Mill was alone to accompany her to give her 
negative, her good wiſhes, and her ſolemn declaration 
that ſhe could never again fee or hear of him more. 
He could deem it no indelicacy that ſhe ſuffered Molly 
to be preſent, ſince ſhe was the negociator of his own 
Choice. | 
Molly carried him, therefore, this news, with a a 
previous condition that he was not to detain her miſtreſs 
one minute. He promiſed all ſubmiſſion ;® and the 
ext morning, after breakfaſt, Eugenia, in extreme 
dejection at the ungrateful taſk ſhe had to perform, 
called for Molly, and walked forth. . 
Camilla, who was then accidentally in her own 
room, was, ſoon after, ſummoned by three ſmart raps 
to her chamber door. 
Where, to her great ſurpriſe, ſhe ſaw Edgar, who, 
after a haſty apology, begged to have a few mihutes 
conference with her alone. 
She deſcended with him into the parlour, which was 
vacant, | | 
« You ſuſpect, perhaps,” ſaid he, ia an hurried 
manner, though attempting to ſmile, “that I mean 
to fatigue you with ſome troubleſome advice; I muſt, 
therefore, by an abrupt queſtion, explain myſelf. 
B 2 Does 


* * 


— — . _— ——— 
— — utter eng, gee 


upon my entrance, I ſaw him again; and, as he haſtily 
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Does Mr, Bellamy ſtill continue his pretenſions to 
your fiſter Eugenia ?” 

Startled in a moment from all thoughts of ſelf, that 
at firſt had been ruſhing with violence to her heart, 
Camilla anſwered, «© No! why do you aſk ?” 

« I will tell you: In my regular viſits here of late, 
I have almoſt conſtantly met him, either on foot or on 
horſeback, in the vicinity of the park. I ſuſpected he 
watched to ſee Eugenia; but I knew ſhe now never 
left the houſe; and concluded he was ignorant of the 
late general confinement. This moment, however, 


turned away upon meeting my eye, I diſmounted, 
gave my horſe to my man, and determined to ſatisfy 
myſelf which way he was ftrolling. I then followed 
him to the little lane to the right of the park, where I 
2 an empty poſt- chaiſe- and- four in waiting : 

e advanced, and ſpoke with the poſtillion—I came 
inſtantly into the houſe by the little gate. This may 
be accidental; yet it has alarmed me; and J ventured, 


therefore, thus ſuddenly to apply to you, in order to 


urge you to give a caution to Eugenia, not to walk 
out, juſt at preſent, unattended.“ . 

Camilla thanked him, and ran eagerly to ſpeak to 
her ſiſter; but ſhe was not in her room; nor was ſhe 
with her uncle ; nor yet with Dr. Orkborne. She 
returned uneaſily to ho parlour, and ſaid ſhe would 
ſeek her in the park. 

Edgar followed ; but they looked around for her 
in vain: he then, deeming the danger urgent, left 
her, to haſten to the ſpot where he had ſeen the poſt- 
chaiſe. | : | 

Camilla ran on alone; and, when ſhe reached the 
5 gate, perceived her ſiſter, Molly Mill, and 

ellamy, in the lane. 3 

They heard her quick approach, and turned 
round. Es 

The countenance of Bellamy exhibited the darkeſt 
diſappointment, and that of Eugenia the moſt exceſ- 
five confuſion. © Now then, Sir,” ſhe cried, “ delay 


our ſeparation no longer.“ EN 
| a cc Ah, 
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« Ah, en me,” ſaid he, in a low voice, “per- 


mit me to hope you will hear my laſt ſad ſentenge, my 
final miſery, another day !—I will defer my mournful 
departure for that melancholy joy, which is the laſt J 
ſhall feel in my wretched exiſtence !” 

He ſigbed fo deeply, that Eugenia, who ſeemed 
already in much ſorrow, could not utter an abrupt re- 
Fuſal; and, as Camilla now advanced, ſhe turned 
from him, without attempting to ſay any thing further. 

Camilla, in the delight of finding her ſiſter ſafe, 
after the horrible apprehenſions ſhe had juſt experienc- 
ed, could not ſpeak to her for tears. 

Abaſhed at once, and amazed, Eugenia faintly aſ- 
ked what fo affected her? She gave no explanation, 
but begged her to turn immediately back. 

Eugenia confented ; and Bellamy, bowing to them 
both profoundly,” with quick ſteps walked away. 

Camilla aſked a thouſand queſtions ; but Eugenia 
ſeemed unable to anſwer them. 

In a few minutes they were joined by Edgar, who, 
walking haſtily up to them, took Camilla apart. 

He told her he firmly believed a villainous ſcheme 
to have been laid: he had found the chaiſe ſtill in 


waiting, and aſked the poſtillion to whom he belonged. 


The man faid he was paid for what he did ; and refuſed 
giving any account of himſelf. Bellamy then appear- 
ed ; he ſeemed confounded at his fight ; but neither of 


them ſpoke; and he left him and his chaiſe, and his 
ary to conſole one another. He doubted not, 
e 


ſaid, but the deſign had been to carry Eugenia off, 


and he had probably only pretended to take leave, that 


the chaiſe might advance, and the poſtillion aid the 


. elopement : though finding help at hand, he had been 
forced to give up his ſcheme. 


Camilla even with rapture bleſt his fortunate pre- 
ſence ; but was confounded with perplextty at the con- 
duct of Eugenia. Edgar, who feared her heart was 
entangled by an object who ſought only her wealth, 


| er diſmiſſing Molly Mill, chat he might tell 


er himſelf the opinion he had conceived of Bellamy, 
Camilla overtook her ſiſter, who had walked on wade 


out liſtening to or regarding them; and fending awa 


Molly, 
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Molly, told her Edgar wiſhed immediately to converſe 


with her, upon ſomething of the utmoſt importance. 

« You know my high eſteem of him,” ſhe anſwer- 
ed; „ but my mind is now occupied upon a buſineſs 
of which he has no information, and I entreat that you 
will neither of you interrupt m.?“ 

Camilla, utterly at a los what to conjecture, joined 
Mandlebert alone, and told him her ill ſucceſs. He 
thought every ching was to be feared from the preſent 
ſtate of the affair, and propoſed revealing at once all 
he knew of it to Mr. Tyrold: but Camilla deſired him 
to take no ſtep till ſhe had again expoſtulated with her 
ſiſter, who might elſe be feriouſſ) hurt or offended. 
He complied, and ſaid he would continue in the houſe, 

park, or environs, inceflaptly upon the watch till 
ſome deciſive meaſure” were adopted. 

Joining Eugenia then again, ſhe aſked ifſhe meant 
ſertouſly to encourage the addreſſes of Bellamy. 

« By no means,” ſhe quietly anſwered. 

« My dear Eugenia, I cannot at all under ſtand you; 
but it ſeems clear to me that the arrival of Edgar has 
ſaved you from ſome dreadful violence.” 

« You hurt me Camilla, by this prejudice. From 
whom ſhould I dread violence? from a man who—but 
705 atally for his peace —values me more than his 
ife . 
If I could be ſure of his fincerity,” ſaid Camilla, 
« T ſhould be the laſt to think ill of him: but reflect 
a little, at leaſt, upon the riſk that you have run; my 
dear Eugenia! there was a poſt-chaiſe in waiting, 
not twenty yards from where I ſtopt you!“ | 

% Ah, you little know Bellamy ! that chaiſe was 
only to convey him away ; to convey him Camilla to 
an eternal baniſhment. !” 

„But why, then, had he prevailed with you to quit 
the park??? | 

« You will call me vain if I tell you.” 

« No; I ſhall only thiuk you kind and confiden- 

tial.“ | 

Do me then the juſtice,” ſaid Eugenia, bluſhing, 
to believe me as — ſurpriſed as yourſelf at his molt 
unmerited paſſion: but he told me, that if I only caſt 


my 
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my >. the vehicle which was to part him from 


me for it would not only make it leſs abhorrent 
to him WSrobably prevent the loſs of his ſenſes.” 

« My Eugenia,” ſaid Camilla, half imilng, 
« this is a violent paſſion, indeed for fo ſhort an ac- 
quaintance !” | | 

« I knew you would ſay that,” anſwered ſhe, diſ- 
concerted; “ and it was juſt what I obſerved to him 
myſelf; but he ſatisfied me that the reaſon of his feel- 
ings being ſo impetuous was, that this was the firſt and 
only time he had ever been in love—So handſome as 
he is !—what a choice for him to make!“ 

Camilla, tenderly embracing her, declared, “che 
choice was all that did him honour in the affair.” 

« He never,” ſaid fhe, a little comforted, © makes 
me any compliments; I ſhould elſe diiregard, if net 
diſdain him : but indeed he ſeems 8 his 
own extraordinary manly beauty, to be wholly ſupe- 
rior to external conſiderations.” 

Camilla now forbore expreſſing farther doubt, from 
the fear of painful miſapprehenſion ; but earneſtly en- 
treated her to ſuffer Edgar to be entruſted and conſult- 
ed: ſhe decidedly, however, refuſed her conſent. © I 
require no advice,” cried ſhe, “ for I am devoted to 
my uncle's will: to ſpeak then of this affair would be 
the moſt cruel indelicacy, in publiſhing a- conqueſt 
which, ſince it is rejected, I ought ſilently, though 
gratefully, to bury in my own heart.” 

She then related the hiſtory of all that had paſſed to 
Camilla; but ſolemnly declared ſhe would never, to any 
other human being, but him who ſhould hereafter be 
entitled to her whole heart, betray the ſecret of the 
anhappy Bellamy. x 
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CHAP. v: 
An Adviſer. 


Tur with of Camilla was to lay this whole affair 
betore her father; but ſhe checked it from an appre- 
henſion ſhe might ſeem diſplaying her duty and confi- 
dence at the expence of thoſe of her ſiſter ; whoſe mo- 
tives for concealment were intentionally the moſt pure, 
however practically, they might be erroneous; and 
whom ſhe both pitied and revered for her propoſed 
ſubmiſſion to her uncle, in oppoſition to her palpable 
reluctance. ; x 

She ſaw not, however, any obſtacle to conſulting 
with Edgar, ſince he was already appriſed of the buſi- 
neſs, and ſince his ſervices might be effentially uſeful 
to her ſiſter: while, with reſpe& to herſelf, there 
ſeemed, at this time, more of dignity in meeting than 


| ſhunning his friendly intercourſe, fince his regard for 
her ſeemed to have loſt all its peculiarity. He has 
preciſely, cried the the ſame ſentiments for my ſiſters 


as for me,—he is equally kind, diſintereſted, and in- 
different to us all! anxious alike for Eugenia with 
Mr. Bellamy, and for me with the deteſtable Major! 
Be it fo !—we can no where obtain a better friend; 
and I ſhould bluſh, indeed, if-I could not treat as a 
brother one who can treat me as a ſiſter. 

Tranquil though not gay, ſhe returned to converſe 
with him; but when ſhe had related what had paſſed, 
he confeſſed that his uneaſineſs upon the ſubjeR was 
increaſed. 'The heart of Eugenia appeared to Lien po- 
ſiively entangled; and he beſought Camilla not to 
loſe a moment in acquainting Mr. Tyrold with her 
ſituation. | 

She pleaded againſt giving this pain to her ſiſter 
with energetic affection: her arguments failed to con- 


virice, but her eloquence powerfully touched him; and 


he contented himſelf with only entreating that ſhe 
3 would 


« 
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would again try to aid him with an opportunity cf 
converſing with Eugenia. yi 
This ſhe- could pot refaſe ; nor could he then reſiſt 
the opportunity to inquire why Mrs. Arlbery had left 
her and Lavinia at the play, She thanked him for re- 
membering his character of her monitor, and acknow- 

ledged the fault to be her own, with a candour ſo un- 
affected, that, captivated by the. ſoft ſeriouſneſs of 
her manner, he flattered himſelf his fear of the Major 
was a chimæra, and hoped that, as ſoon as Sir Hugh 
was able to again join his family, no impediment 
would remain to his begging the united bleſſings of 
the two Brothers to his views. 

When Camilla told her ſiſter the requeſt of Edgar 

ſhe immediately ſuſpected the attachment of Bellamy 0 
had been betrayed to him; and Camilla, incapable of 
any duplicity, related preciſely how the matter had 

paſſed. Eugenia, always juſt, no ſooner heard than 

ſhe forgave it and accompanied her ſiſter immediately 
down ſtairs, ' 

« muſt reſt all my hope of pardon,” cried Edgar, 

« for the part I am taking, to your conviction of its 
motive; a filial love and gratitude to Mr. Tyrold, a 
fraternal aſfection and intereſt for all his family.“ 

« My own ſiſterly feelings,” ſhe anſwered, “ make 

me both comprehend and thank your kind ſolicitude: 
but, believe me, it is now founded in error. I am 
ſhocked to find you informed of this unhappy tranſac- 
tion; and I charge and beſeech that no inference may 
wound its ill-fated object, by ſuffering him to ſurmiſe 
your knowledge of his humiliating ſituation.” + | 

«« I would not for the world give you pain,” anſwer- 
ed Edgar: „but permit me to be faithful to the bro- 

therly character in which I conſider myſelf to ſtand 
with you all.” Se» 

A bluſh had overſpread his face at the word Bro- 
therly; while at that of all, which recovered him, a 
ſtill deeper ſtained the cheeks of Camilla: but neither 
of them looked at the other; and Eugenia was tpo 

. ſelf-abſorbed to obſerve either. 
Four utter inexperience in life,” he continued, 
makes me, though but juſt giving up leading- 
Atrings. myſelf, an * in the compariſon. Suffer 
3 | "= ' me 
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me then as ſuch to repreſent to you my fears, that 

your innocence and goodneſs may expoſe you to im- 
oſition. You muſt not judge all characters by the 

ingenuouſneſs of your own; nor conclude however 
rationally and worthily a mind ſuch as yours might— 
may—and will inſpire a diſintereſted regard, that there 
is no danger of any other, and that mercenary views 
are out of the queſtion, becauſe mercenary principles 
are not declared.” | 

I will not ſay your inference is ſevere replied Eu- 
genia, * becauſe you know not the perſon of whom 
you ſpeak : but permit me to make this irrefragable 
vindication of his freedom from all ſordid motives ; 

be has never once named the word fortune, neither to 

make any inquiries into mine, nor any profeſſions con- 
cerning his own. Had he any inducement to duplicity, 
he might have aſſerted to me what he pleaſed, ſince J 
ha ve no means of detection.“ | 

« Your ſttuation,“ ſaid Edgar, “ is pretty general- 
Iy known; and for his—pardon me if I hint it may 

_ be poſſible that ſilence is no virtue. However, ſince [ 
am unacquainted, yeu ſay with his character, will you 
ive me leave to make myſelf better informed ? 

There needs no inveſtigation z»to me it is perfectly 
known.” | | 1 

« Forgive meif I aſk how!” 

By his letters and by his converſation.” 

A ſmile which ſtole upon the features of Edgar 
obliged him to turn his head another way ; but pre- 
ſently recovering, © My dear Miſs Eugenia,” he cried, 
«© will it not be moſt conſonant to your high principles, 
and ſcrupulous delicacy, to lay the whole of what has 

_ paſſed before Mr. Ty rold!“ 

« Undoubtedly, if my part were not ſtrait forward, 
Had I the leaſt hefitation, my father ſhould be my im- 
metiate and decifive umpire, But—lI am not at liber- 
ty even for deliberation II am not—I know—at my 
own diſpoſal !'— 

She bluſhed and looked down, confuſed ; but pre- 
ſently, with firmneſs, added, “It is not, indeed, fit 

chat I ſhould be; my uncle completely merits to be 
in all things my director. To know his wiſhes, there- 
fore, is not only to know, but to be ſatisfied with my 


doom. Such being my fituation, you cannot miſun- 
J I derſtand 


= * % 
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derſtand my defence of this unhappy young man. 
It is but ſimple juſtice to reſcue an amiable perſon 
from calumny.” _ ; 

„Let us allow all this,” ſaid Edgar; “ ſtill I fee 
no reaſon why Mr. Ty rold— 

« Mr. Mandlebert,“ interrupted ſhe, you muſt 
do what you judge right. I can defire no one to ab- 
ſtain from purſuing the diftates of their own ſenſe of 
honour. I leave you, therefore, unſhackled : but 
there is no conſideration which, in my opinion, can 
juſtify a female in ſpreading, even to her neareſt con- 
nexions, an unrequited partiality. If, therefore, I am 
forced to infli& this wie mortification, upon a perſon 
to whom I hold myſelf ſo much obliged, an uneaſineſs 
will remain upon my mind, deſtructive of my forget- 
fulneſs of an event which I would fain bauiſh from my 
memory.“ | 

She then refuſed to be any longer detained. , 

« How I love the perfect innocence, and how I 


reverence the reſpectable ſingularity of that en 


charaRter !” cried Edgar; „yet how vain are a 
arguments againſt ſuch a combination of fearleſs cre- 
dulity, and enthuſiaſtic reaſoning? What can we 
determine?” | 

« I am happy to retort upon you that queſtion,” 
replied Camilla, for IJ am every way afraid to at 
myſelf, leſt I ſhould hurt this dear ſiſter, or do wrong 
by my yet dearer father.” 

% What a reſponſibility you caſt upon me I will 


not, however, ſhrink from it, for the path ſeems far 


lainer to me fince I have had this corverſation. 
ugenta is at preſent ſafe ; I ſee, now, diſtinctly, her 


heart is yet untouched, The readineſs with which ſhe 


met the ſubject, the openneſs with which ſhe arows her 
eſteem, the unembarraſfed, though modeſt ſimplicity 
with which the ſpeaks of his paſſion and his diſtreſs, all 
ſhew that her pity reſults from gereroſity, not from 


love. Had it n otherwiſe, with all her ſteadineſs, 


all her philoſophy, ſome agitation and anxiety woal4- 


have betrayed her ſecret ſoul. The internal work- 


ings of hopes and fears, the ſenſtive alarms. of re- 
2 conſc iouſneſs-— A deep glow,. which 
eated his face, forced him here to break off; and, 

abruptly 


1 
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abruptly Teaving his ſentence unfiniſhed, he haſtily 
began another. | 
We muſt not, nevertheleſs, regard this as ſecu- 
rity for the future, though it is ſafety for the preſent ; 
nor truſt her unſuſpicious generoſity of mind to the 
dangerous aſſault of artful diſtreſs. I ſpeak without re- 
ſerve of this man; for though I know him not, as ſhe 
remonſtrated, I cannot, from the whole circumſtances 
of his clandeſtine conduct, doubt his being an adven- 
turer. You ſay nothing ? tell me, I beg your opi- 
nion.“ | | 
Camilla had not heard one word of this laſt ſpeech, 
Struck with his diſcrimination between the actual and the 
© poſſible ſtate of Eugenia's mind, and with the effect the 
definition had produced upon himſelf, her attention was 
irreſiſtibly ſeized by a new train of ideas, till finding he 
. waited for an anſwer, ſhe mechanically repeated his laſt 
word “ opinion?“ | 8 
He ſaw her abfence of mind, and ſuſpected his own 
too palpable diſturbance had occaſioned it: but in what 
degree, or from what ſenſations, he could not conjec- 
ture. They were both ſome time filent ; and then, re- 
collecting herſelf, ſhe ſaid it was earneſtly her wiſh to 
avoid diſobliging her ſiſter, by a commu nication which, 
made by any one but herſelf, muſt put her into a dif- 
* graceful point of view. | | 
_ Edgar, after a pauſe, ſaid, they muſt yield, then, to 
ber preſent fervour, and hope her ſounder judgment, 
when leſs played upon, would fee clearer. It appear- 
ed to bim, indeed, that ſhe was fo free, at this moment, 
from any dangerous impreſſion, that it might, perhaps, 
be even ſafer to ſubmit quietly to her requeſt, than to 
urge the generous romance of her temper to new work- 
ings. He undertook, mean time, to keep a conſtant 
| watch upon the motions of Bellamy, to make ſedulous 
inquiries into his character and ſituation in life, and to 
$nd out for what oſtenſible purpoſe he was in Hamp- 
» ſhire : entreating leave to communicate conſtantly to 
Camilla what he might gather, and to conſult with her, 
ſtom time'to time, upon what meaſures ſnould be purſued: 
N vet 
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© yet ultimately confeſſing, that if Eugenia did not ſteadi. 
ly perſiſt in refuſing any further rejections, he ſhould 
hold himſelf bound in coafcience to communicate the 


whole to Mr. Tyrold. 


Camilla was pleaſed, and even thankful for the ex- 


treme friendlineſs and kind moderation of this artange- 


—— 


ment; yet ſhe left him mournfully, in a confirmed de- 

lief his regard for the whole family was equal. 
"Eugenia, much gratified, promiſed ſhe would hente- 

forth take no ſtep with which Edgar ſhould not firſt be 


* acquainted, 


CS AF VI. 


Various Conſabulationt. 


| Mz. Tyrold ſaw, at ſirſt, the renewed viſits of Edgar 


at Cleves with extreme ſatisfaction; but while all his 


hopes were alive from an intercourſe almoſt perpetual, 


de perceived, with ſurpriſe and perplexity, that his 


daughter became more and more penſive after every 


interview : and as Edgar, this evening, quitted the houſe, 
| he ©obſerved tears ſtart into her eyes as ſhe went up 
ſtairs to her own room, 


Alarmed and diſappointed, he thought it now high 


time to inveſtigate the ſtate of the affair, and to en- 


courage or prevent future meetings, as it appeared to 
him to be, propitious or hopeleſs. 
Penetrated with the goodneſs, while lamenting the 


- indifference of Edgar, Camilla had juſt reached h 
room; when, as ſhe turned round to ſhut her door, Mr. 


Tyrold appeared before her. 
Haſtily, with the back of her hand, bruſhing off the 


tears from her eyes, ſhe ſaid, « May I go to my uncle, 


Sir? can my uncle admit me ??? 
« He 
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“ He can always admit you,” he anſwered ; “ but, 
juſt now, you mult forget him a moment, and conſign 
yourzelf to your father.“ | 

He then entered, ſhut the door, and making her ſit 
down by him, ſaid, “ What is this ſorrow that aſſails 
my Camilla? Why is the light heart of my dear and 
happy child thus dejeRed ?” 

Speech and truth were always one with Camilla ; 
who, as ſhe could not in this inſtance declare what 
were her feelings, remained mute and confounded. 

« Heſitate not, my dear girl,” cried he kindly, © to 
unboſom your griefs or your apprehenſions, where-they 
will be received with all the tenderneſs due to ſuch a 
confidence, and held facred from every human inſpec- 
tion; anleſs you permit me yourſelf to entruſt your beſt 
and wiſeſt friend“ | 

Camilla now trembled, but could not even attempt to 
ſpeak. | 
K He ſaw her diſorder, and preſently added, „I will 
forbear to probe your feelings; when you have ſatisfied 
me in one doubt ;—is the ſadneſs. I have of late re- 

marked in you the effect of ſecret perſonal diſturbance, 
or of diſappointed expectation?“ $5: 
Camilla could neither anſwer nor Took up: ſhe was 
convinced, by this queſtion, that the ſubje& of her me- 
lancholy was underſtood, and felt wholly overcome by 
the deeply diſtreſſing confuſon, with which wounded 
pride and unaffected virgin modeſty impreſs a youthful 
female, in the idea of being ſuſpected of a miſplaced, 
or an unrequited partiality. 
. . Her ſilence, a ſuffocating ſigh, and her earneſt en- 
deavour to hide her face, eaſily explained to Mr. Tyrold 
all that paſſed within; and reſpecting rather than wiſh- 
ing to conquer a ſhame flowing from fearful delicacy, 
« I would ſpare you,” he faid, „all inveſtigation what- 
ever, could I be certain you are not called into any 
action; but, in that caſe, I know not that I can juſtify 
to myſelf ſo implicit a confidence, in youth and in- 
experience ſo untried in difficulties, ſo unuſed to evil 
or embarraſſment as yours, Tell me then, my dear 
Camilla, do you ſigh under the weight of any difipgepu- 
| | ' ous 
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dus conduct? or do you ſuffer from ſome ſuſpence 
which you have no means of terminating ?” | 

15 My deareſt father, no!“ cried ſhe, ſinking upon 
his breaſt, ** I have no ſuſpence I” 

She gaſped for breath. 

And how has it been removed, my child?“ ſaid 
Mr. Tyrold, in a mournful tone; © has any deception, 

any ungenerous art - | ; | 

O no, no! he is incapable—he is ſuperior—he—” 
She ſtopt abruptly ; ſhocked at the avowal theſe few 
words at once inferred of her partiality, of its hopeleſſ< 
neſs, and of its object. 

She walked, confuſed, to a corner of the room, and, 
leaning againſt the wainſcot, enveloped her face in her 
handkerchief, with the moſt painful ſenſations of 
ſhame. 

Mr. Tyrold remained in deep meditation, Her re- 
gard for Edgar he bad already conſidered as undoubted, 
and her undiſguiſed acknowledgment excited his ten- 
_ dereſt ſympathy : but to find ſhe thought it without re- 

turn, and without hope, penetrated him with grief, Not 
only his own fond view of the attractions of his daugh- 
ter, but all he had obſerved, even from his childhood, 
in Edgar, had induced him to believe ſhe was irrefiſti- 
bly formed to captivate him; and what had lately 

paſſed had ſeemed a confirmation of all he had expeR- 
ed. Camilla, nevertheleſs, exculpated him from all 
blame; and, while touched by her artleſſneſs, and 
honouring her truth, he felt, at leaſt, fome conſolation 
to find that Edgar, whom he loved as a ſon, was un- 
tainted by deceit, unaccuſed of any evil, He con- 
cluded that ſome unfortunate ſecret entanglement, or 
ſome myſtery not yet to be developed, directed comppl- 
ſatorilyhis conduct, and checked the dictates of his taſte 
and inclination. | 

Gently, at length, approaching her, © My deareſt 
child,” he faid, ** 1 will aſk you nothing further; all 
that is abſolutely eſſential for me to know, I have ga- 
thered. You will never, I am certain, forget the no- 
ble mother whom you are bound to revere in imitating, 
nor the affectionate father whom your ingenpouſneſs 

| | a render 
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renders the moſt indulgent of your friends, Dry u 
your tears then, my Camilla, and command your delt 

ſtrength to conceal for ever their ſource, and, moſt eſpe- 
cially—from its cauſe,” 

He then embraced, and left her. | 

« Yes, my deareſt father,“ cried ſhe, as the ſhut the 

door. moſt perfect and moſt lenient of human beings ! 

yes, I will obey your dictates ; I will hide till I can con- 
quer this weak emotion, and no one ſhall ever know, 
and Edgar leaſt of all, that a daughter of yours has a 
feeling ſhe outgh to diſguiſe !” 

Elevated by the kindneſs of a father ſo adored, to 
deſerve his good opinion now included every wiſh. The 
leaft ſeverity would have chilled her confidence, the leaſt 
reproof would have diſcouraged all effort to ſelf-con- 
queſt ; but, while his foftneſs had ſoothed, his appro- 

- bation had invigorated her; and her feelings received 
additional energy from the conſcious generoſity with 
which ſhe had repreſented Edgar as blameleſs. Blame- 
leſs, however, in her own breaſt, ſhe could not deem 
bim: his looks, his voice, bis manner, — words that 

. occaſionally dropt from him, and meanings yet more 
expreſſive which his eyes or his attentions had taken in 
charge, all, from time to time, had told a flattering 
tale, which, though timidity and anxious earneſtneſs 
had obſured from her perfect comprehenſion, her hopes 
and her ſympathy had prevented from wholly eſcaping 
her. Yet what, internally, ſhe could not defend ſhe 
: forgave ; and, acquitting him of all intentional deceit, - 
concluded that what he had felt for her, he had thought 
too ſlight and immaterial to deſerve repreſſing on his 
own part, or notice on her's. To continue with him 
her preſent ſiſterly conduct was all ſhe had to ſtudy, not 

© doubting but that what as yet was effort, would in time 

become natural. 1 
Strengthened thus in fortitude, ſhe'defcended chear- 
fully to ſupper, where Mr. Tyrold, though he ſaw with 
pain that her ſpirits were conſtrained,” felt the fondeſt 
fatisfaRtion in the virtue of her exertion. 

Her night paſſed in the conſolation of ſelf.applauſe. 
My dear father, thought ſhe, will ſee man his 
| nity, 
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lenity, and that ſoothing conſideration with the honour- 
able friendſhip of Edgar, will be ſufficient for the hap- 
pineſs of my future life, in the ſingle and tranquil ſtate 
in which it will be ſpent. 

Thus comforted, ſhe again met the eye of Mr. 
Tyrold the next day at breakfaſt; in the midſt of which 
repaſt Edgar entered the parlour. The tea ſhe was 
drinking was then rather gulped than ſipped; yet ſhe 
maintained an air of unconcern, and returned his ſalu- 
tation with apparent compolure. | 

Edgar, while addreſſing to Mr. Tyrold his inquiries 
concerning Sir Hugh, ſaw, from the window, his ſer- 
vant, whom he had out-gallopped, thrown with vio- 
lence from his horſe, He ruſhed out of the parlour; 
and the 'firſt perſon to riſe, with involuntary intent to 
follow him, was Camilla. But, as ſhe reached the 
hall-door, ſhe ſaw that 'the man was ſafe, and perceived 
that her father was the only perſon who had left the 
room beſides herſelf. Aſhamed, ſhe returned, and 
found the female party collected at the windows. 

Hoping to retrieve the error of her eagerneſs, ſhe 
ſeated herſelf at the table, and affected to finiſh her 
breakfaſt. | | 
, Eugenia told her they had diſcovered the cauſe of the 
accident, which had been owing to a ſharp ſtone that 
had penetrated into the horſe's hoof, and which Edgar 
was now endeavouring to extract. 2 

A general ſcream, juſt then, from the window party, 
and a cry from Eugenia of O Edgar!“ carried her 
again to the hall-door with the ſwiftneſs of lightning, 
calling out, Where — What? — Good Hea- 
ven!“ — 

Molly Mill, accidentally there before her, ſaid, as 
ſhe. approached, that the horſe had kicked Mr. Mandle- 
bert upon the ſhoulder. 

Every thing but tenderneſs and terror was now for- 
gotten by Camilla; the darted forward with unreſtraia- 
ed velocity, and would have given, in a moment, the 
moſt tranſporting amazement to Edgar, and to herfelf 
the deepeſt ſhame, but that Mr. Tyrold, who alone had 
his face that way, ſtopt, and led her back to the houſe, 


ſaying, 
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| faying, „ There is no miſchief; a bee ſtung the poor 
animal at the inftant the ſtone was extracted, and the 
ſurpriſe and pain made it kick ; but, fortunately, without 
any bad effect. I wiſh to know how your uncle is; 
I ſhould be glad you would go and fit with him till ! 
can come.” TEE: | 

With theſe words he left her; and, though abaſhed 
and overſet, ſhe found no ſenſation ſo powerful as joy 
for the ſafety of Edgar. 

Still, however, too little at eaſe for converſing with 
her uncle, ſhe went ſtraight to her own chamber, and 
Kew involuntarily to a window, whence the firſt object 
that met her eyes was her father, who was anxiouſly 
looking up. She retreated, utterly confounded and 
threw herſelf upon a chair at the other end of the 
room. 

Shame now was her only ſenſation. The indiſcre- 
tion of her firſt ſurprize, ſhe knew he muſt forgive, 
though ſhe bluſhed at its recollection; but a ſolicitude 
ſo pertinacious, an indulgence ſo repeated of feelings 
he had enjoined her to combat—how could ſhe hope 
for his'pardon ? or how obtain her own, to have forfeited 
an approbation ſo precious? BT x 

She could not go to her uncle ; ſhe would have re- 
mained where ſhe was till ſummoned to dinner, if the 
houſe-maid,” after finiſhing all her other work, had not 
a third time returned to inquire if ſhe might clean her 
room. 

She then determined to repair to the library, where 
ſhe was certain only to encounter Eugenia, who. would 
not torment, or Dr. Orkborne, who would not perceive 
her: but at the bottom of the ſtairs ſhe was ſtopt by 
Miſs Margland, who, with a malicious ſmile, aſked if 
ſhe was going to hold the baſon ? | 

% What baſon ?” cried ſhe, ſurpriſed. 

© The baſon for the ſurgeon.” 

„% What ſurgeon ?”? repeated ſhe, alarmed. 

5 Mr. Burton, who is come to bleed Mr. Mandle- 
ng 

-»,She aſked nothing more. She felt extremely faint, 

but made her way into the park, to avoid further con- 


ference. 


Here, 
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Here, in the moſt painful ſuſpence, dying for infor- 
mation, yet ſhirking who ever could give it her, ſhe 
remained, till ſhe ſaw the departure of the ſurgeon. 
She then went round by a back way to the apartment of 
Eugenia, who informed her that the contuſion, though 
not dangerous, was violent, and that Mr. Tyrold had 
inſiſted upon immediate bleeding. The ſurgeon had 
aſſured them this precaution would prevent any ill con- 
ſequence ; but Sir Hugh, hearing from the ſervants 
what had happened, had deſired that Edgar would not 
return home till the next day. 

The joy of Camilla, that nothing was more ſerious, 
baniſhed all that was diſagreeable from her thoughts, 
till ſhe was called back to reflections leſs conſoling, by 
meeting Mr. Tyrold, as ſhe was returning to her own 
room; who, with a gravity unuſual, deſired. to ſpeak 
with her, and preceded her into the chamber. 
 Trembling, and filled with ſhame, ſhe followed, 

ſhut the door, and remained at it without daring to look 
bt > | 

„My dear Camilla,” cried he with earneſtneſs, 
let me not hope in vain for that exertion you have 
promiſed me, and to which I know you to be fully 
equal, Riſk not, my dear girl, to others, thoſe out- 
ward marks of ſenſibility which, to common or unfeel- 
ing obſervers, ſeem but the effect of an unbecoming re- 
miſſneſs in the ſelf-command which ſhould dignify every 
female who would do herſelf honour. 1 had hoped, in 
this houſe at leaſt, you would not have been miſunder- 
ſtood ; but I have this moment been undeceived: Miſs 
Margland has juſt expreſſed a ſpecies of compaſhon for 
what ſhe preſumes to be the preſent ſtate of your mind, 
that has given me the ſevereſt pain.” | | 

He ſtopt, for Camilla looked thunderſtruck. 

Approaching her, then, with a look · of concern, and 
a voice of tenderneſs, he kindly took her band, and 
added: © do not tell you this in diſpleaſure, but to put 
you upon your guard. You will hear from Eugenia 
that we ſhall not dine alone; and from what I have 
dropt you will gather how little you can hope to eſcape 
ſerutiny. Exert yourſelf to obviate all humiliating ſur- 
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miſes, and you will amply be repaid by the balm of ſelf- 
approbation.” 

He then kiſſed her, and quitted the room. 

She now remained in utter deſpair : the leaſt idea of 
diſgrace totally broke her ſpirit, and ſhe fat upon the 
fame ſpot on which Mr. Tyrold had left her, till the 
ringing of the ſecond dinner bell. 

She then gloomily reſolved to plead an head-ach, 
and not to appear. | : 

When a foot man tapt at her door, to acquaint her 
every body was ſeated at the table, ſhe ſent down this 
excuſe : forming to herſelf the further determination, 
that the ſame ſhould ſuffice for the evening, and for 
the next morning, that ſhe might avoid the fight of 
_ in preſence either of her father or Miſs Marg- 
land. | 
Eugenia, with kind alarm, came to know what was 
the matter, and informed her, that Sir Hugh had been 
Ao much concerned at the accident of Edgar, that he 
had inſiſted upon ſeeing him, and, after heartily ſhak- 
ing hands, had promiſed to think no more of paſt 
miſtakes and diſappointments, as they had now been 
cleared up to the county, and deſired him to take up 
his abode at Cleves for a week. 

Camilla heard this with mixt pleaſure and pain. She 
rejoiced that Edgar ſhould be upon his former terms 
with her beloved uncle; but how preferve the caution 
demanded from her for ſo long a period, in the con- 
-Nant ſight of her now watchful father, and the malici- 
*ous Miſs Margland ? 

She had added to her own - difficulties by this pre- 
ſent abſconding, and, with ſevere ſe!f-blame, reſolved 
to deſcend to tea. But, while ſettling how to act, 
after her ſiſter had left her, ſhe was ſtruck with hearing 
the name of Mandlebert pronounced by Mary, the 
houſe-maid, who was talking with Molly Mill upon the 
landing place. Why it had been ſpoken ſnhe knew not; 
but Molly anſwered: © Dearee me, never mind; III 
belp you to do his room, if Nanny don't come in time. 
My little miſtreſs would rather do it herſelf, than he 


mould want for any thing.“ | 
| 3 « Why, 
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“% Why, it's natural enough,“ ſaid Mary, “ for young 
ladies to like young gentlemen ; and there's none other 
eomes a nigh 'em, which I often thinks dull enough 
for our young miſſes. And, to be certain, Mr. Man- 
dlebert would be as pretty a match for one of em, as a 
body could deſire.“ 

And his man,” ſaid Molly, © is as pretty a gens 
tleman ſort of a perſon, to my mind, as his maſter. 
I'm ſure I'm as glad as my young lady when they comes 
to the houſe.” 

% O, as to Miſs Eugeny,” ſaid Mary, “I believe, 
in my conſcience, ſhe likes our cracked-headed old 
Doctor as well as e'er a young gentleman in Chriſten» 
dom; for there ſhe']l fit with him, hour by hour poring 
over ſuch a heap of ſtuff as never was ſeed, reading, 
firſt one, then t'other, God knows whatz for I 
believe never nobody heard the like of it before; 
and all the time never give the old Doctor a croſs 
word. Px 

che never given nobody a croſs word,” interrupt- 
ed Molly; “if I was Mr. Mandlebert, I'd ſooner have 
her than any of em, for all ſhe's ſuch a nidging little 
thing.” 

For certain,” ſaid Mary, “ ſhe's very good, and a 
deal of good ſhe does, to all as aſks her; but Miſs Ca- 
milla for my money. She's all alive and merry, and 
makes poor maſter young again to look at her. I wiſh 
Mr. Mandlebert would have her, for I have overheard 
Miſs Margland telling Miſs Lynmere ſhe was deſperate 
fond of him, and did all ſhe could to get him.” 

Camilla felt fluſhed with the deepeſt reſentment, and 
could ſcarcely command herſelf to forbear charging Miſs 
Margland with this perſecuting cruelty. 

Nanny, the under houſe-maid, now joining them, 
faid ſhe had been detained to finiſh altering a curtain for 
Miſs Margland. And the croſs old Frump,” ſhe 
added, © is in a worſe ſpite than ever, and ſhe kept 
abuſing that ſweet Mr. Mandlebert to Miſs Lynmere 
all the while, till ſhe went down to dinner, and ſhe ſaid 
the was ſure it was all Miſs Camilla's doings his ſtay- 
ing here again, for ſhe could come oyer maſter for any 
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thing : and ſhe ſaid ſhe ſuppoſed it was to have another 
catch at the young Squire's heart, but ſhe hoped he 
would not be ſuch a fool.” , 
I'm ſure I wiſh he would,” cried Molly Mill, © if 
it was only to ſpite her, ſhe's ſuch a naſty old viper. 
And Miſs Camilla's always ſo good-natured, and fo 
affable, ſhe'd make him a very agreeable wife, 1 dare 
fay.” 
2 And ſhe's mortal fond of him, that's true,“ ſaid 
Mary, „for when they was both here, I always ſee 
her a running to the window, to ſee who was a coming 
into the park, when he was rode out; and when he 
was in the houſe, ſhe never ſo much as went to peep, 
if there come ſix horſes, one after t'other. And ſhe 
was always ſaying * Mary, who's in the parlour? Mary, 
who's below?“ while he was here; but before he come, 
duce a bite did ſhe aſk about nobody,” 
I like when I meets her,” ſaid Molly Mill, “ to 
tell her Mr. Mandlebert's here, Miſs ; or Mr. Mandle- 
bert's there, Miſs ;—Dearee me, one may almoſt ſee 
one ſelf in her eyes, it makes them ſhine ſo.” | 
Camilla could endure no more ; ſhe aroſe, and walk- 
ed about the room ; and the maids, who had con- 
cluded her at dinner, hearing her ſtep, hurried away, 
to finiſh their goſſiping in the room of Mandlebert. 
Camilla now felt wholly ſunk ; the perſecutions of 
Miſs Margland ſeemed nothing to this blow : they were 
cruel, ſhe could therefore repine at them; they were un- 
provoked, ſhe could therefore repel them: but to find: her 
ſecret feelings, thus generally ſpread, and familiarly com- 
mented upon, from her own unguarded conduct, exhauſt- 
ed, at once, patience, fortitude, and hope, and left her 
no wiſh but to quit Cleves while Edgar ſhould remain 
„ 
Certain, however, that her father would not permit 
her to return to Erherington alone, a viſit to Mrs. Arl- 
bery was the ſole refuge ſhe could ſuggeſt; and ſhe 
determined to ſolicit his permiſſion to accept immediate- 
ly the invitation of that lady. | 
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HAP. vi. 


A Dodging. 


Cam LLA waited in the apartment of Mr. bt ite 
till he came up ſtairs, and then begged his leave to ſpend 
a few days at the Grove; hinting, when he heſitated, 
though with a confuſion that was hardly ſhort of torture, 
at what had paſſed amongſt the ſervants. x 

He heard her with the tendereſt pity, and the kindeſt 
praiſe of her ſincerity ; and, deeply as he was ſhocked 
to find her thus generally betrayed, he was too com- 
paſſionate to point out, at ſo ſuffering a moment, the in- 
diſcretions from which ſuch obſervations muſt haye ori- 
ginated. Yet he ſaw conſequences the moſt unpleaſant 
in this rumour of her attachment; and though he till 
privately hoped that the behaviour of Mandlebert was 
the effect of ſome tranſient embarraſſment, he wiſhed 
her removed from all intercourſe with him that was not 
ſought by himſelf, while the incertitude of his inten- 
tions mutated againſt her ſtruggles for "indifference. 
The reſult, therefore, of a ſhort deliberation was to ac- 
cede to her requeſt, 

Camilla then wrote ber propoſition to Mrs. Arlbery, - 
which Mr, Tyrold ſent immediately by a ftable-boy of 
the baronet's. 

The anſwer was moſt obliging ; Mrs. Arlbery ſaid 
ſhe would herſelf fetch her the next morning, and keep 
her till one of them ſhould be tired, 

The relief which this, at firſt, brought to Camilla, in 
the week's exertions it would ſpare, was ſoon fucceed- 
ed by the moſt acute uneaſineſs for the critical ſituation 
of Eugenia, and the undoubted diſapprobation of Ed- 
gar. To quit her ſiſter at a period when ſhe might ſerve 
her ;—to Kalke Cleves at the moment Edgar was re- 
ſtored to it, ſeemed ſelfiſh even to herſelf, and to _ 

m 


muſt appear unpardonable. Alas !” ſhe cried, © how 
for ever I repent my haſty actions! Why have I not 
better ſtruggled againſt my unfortunate feelings? 

She now almoſt hated her whole ſcheme, regretted 
its ſucceſs, wiſhed herſelf ſuffering every uneaſineſs Miſs 
Margland could inflict, and all the ſhame of being 
watched and pitied by every ſervant in the houſe, in 
preference to deſerting Eugenia, and making Mandle- 
bert deem her unworthy. But ſelf- upbraiding was all 
that followed her contrition: Mrs. Arlbery was to fetch 
her by appointment; and it was now too late to trifle 
with the conceding goodneſs of her father. 

She did not dare excuſe herſelf from appearing at 
breakfaſt the next morning left Mr. Tyrold ſhould 
think her utterly incorrigible to his exhortations. 

Edgar earneſtly inquired after her health as ſhe en- 
tered the room ; ſhe ſlightly anſwered ſhe was better ; 
and began, eating, with an apparent eagerneſs of appe- 
tite: while he, who had expected ſome kind words 
upon his own accident, ſurpriſed and diſappointed, could 
ſwallow nothing. 

Mr. Tyrold, ſeeing and pitying what paſſed in her 
mind, gave her a commiſſion, that enabled her, ſoon, 
to leave the room without affectation; and, happy to 
eſcape, ſhe determined to go down ſtairs no more ti 

Mrs. Arlbery arrived. She wiſhed to have converſed 
firſt upon the affairs of Eugenia with Edgar: but to 
name to him whither ſhe was herſelf going, when ſhe 
could not poſſibly name why; to give to him a ſurpriſe 
that muſt recoil upon herſelf in diſapprobation, was 
more than ſhe could endure. She had inveſted him 
with full powers to counſel and te cenſure her; he 
would naturally uſe them to diſſuade her from à viſit 
ſo ill timed; and what could ſhe urge in oppoſition to 
his arguments that would not ſeem trifling or wilful? 

The preſent moment was all that occupied, the-pre- 
ſent evil all that ever alarmed the breaſt of Camilla: 
to avoid him, therefore, now, was the whole of her de- 
fire, unmoleſted with one anxiety how ſhe might better 
meet him hereafter, $45 3 
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She watched at her window till ſhe ſaw the groom of 
Mrs. Arlbery gallop into the Park. She haſtened then 
to take leave of Sir Hugh, whom Mr. Tyrold had pre- 
pared for her departure ; but, at the door of his apart- 
ment, ſhe encountered Edgar. | 8 

„ Yau are going out ?” cried he, perceiving an altera- 
tion in her dyeſs. | 

« I am—juſt going to - to ſpeak to my uncle,“ cried 
ſhe, ſtammering and entering the room at the ſame 
moment. ; 

Sir Hugh kindly wiſhed her much amuſement, and 
hoped ſhe would make him long amends when he was 
better. She took leave-; but again, on the landing- 


place, met Edgar, who, anxious and perplexed, watch- 


ed to ſpeak to her before ſhe deſcended the ſtairs, 
Eagerly advancing. ** Do you walk?” he cried ; “ may 
I aſk ? or—am TI indiſcreer ?” : | 

She anſwered ſhe had ſomething to ſay to Eugenia, 
but ſhould be back in an inſtant, She then flew to the 
chamber of her ſiſter, and conjured her to conſult Edgar 
in whatever ſhould occur during her abſence. Eugenia 
ſolemnly conſented. 

Taco preſently tapped at the door, to announce that 
Mrs. Arlbery was waiting below in her carriage. 

How to paſs or eſcape Edgar became now her great- 
eſt difficulty; the could ſuggeſt nothing to palliate to 
him the ſtep ſhe was taking, yet could ſtill leſs bear to 
leave him to wild conjecture and certain blame: and ſhe 
was ſtanding irreſolute and thoughtful, when Mr. Tyrold 
came to ſummon her. | 

After mildly repreſenting the indecorum of detain- 
ing any one ſhe was to receive by appointment, he took 
her apart, and putting a packet into her hand. 1 
would not,“ he faid, ** agitate your ſpirits this morn- 
ing, by entering upon any topic that might diſturb you : 
I have therefore put upon paper what I moſt defire you 
to conſider. - You will find it a little ſermon upon the 
dificulties and the conduct of the female heart. Read 
it alone, and with attention. And now, my deareſt 
girl, go quietly into the parlour, and let one brief and 
cheerful good-morrow ſerve for every body alike.” “ 
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He then returned to his brother. 
She made Eugenia accompany her down ſtairs, to 
avoid any ſolitary attack from Edgar; he ſuffered them 


to paſs ; but followed to the parlour, where ſhe haftily 


bid adieu to Miſs Margland and Indiana ; but was ſtopt 
from running off by the former, who ſaid, © I wiſh I 
had known you intended going out, for [ deligned 
aſking Sir Hugh for the chariot for myſelf this morning, 
to make a very particular viſit.” 

Camilla, in a heſitating voice, ſaid ſhe ſhould not uſe 


her uncle's chariot. 
* You walk then ?”? 


* No, —ma'am—but—there i hs} is a carriage 


1 e now at the door.” 

% O dear, whoſe ?” cried Indiana; © do, pray, tell 
me where you are going?“ while Edgar, ſtill more cu- 
rious than either, held out his hand to conduct her, that 
he might obtain better information. 

_ FTI am very glad your head-ach is ſo well,” ' ſaid Miſs 
Margland ; but, pray—is Mr. Mandlebert to be your 
.chaperon ?”? 

They both bluſhed, though both affected not to hear 
her: but, before they could quit the room, Iniffäna, 
who had run to a bow-window, exclaimed, © Dear! 
if there it not Mrs. Arlbery in a beautiful high phea- 
ton!“ 

Edgar, aſtoniſned, was now as involuntarily drawing 

back, as Camilla, involuntarily, was hurrying on: but 
Miſs Margland, inſiſting upon an anſwer, deſired to 
know if ſhe ſhould return to dinner? 
- She ſtammer out, No. Miſs Margland purſued her 
to aſk at what time the chariot was to fetch her; and 
forced from her a confeſſion that ſhe ſhould be away for 
ſome days. 

She was now permitted to proceed. Edgar, impreſſ- 
ed with the deepeſt diſpleaſure, leading her in ſilence 
acrols the hall: but, ſtopping an inſtant at the door, 
This excurſion,” he gravely ſaid, © will refcue you 
from no little intended importunity : I had purpoſed tor- 
menting you, from time to time, for your opinion and 


directions with reſpe& to Miſs Eugenia.” 
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And then, bowing coldly to Mrs. Arlbery, who eager- 
ly called out to welcome her, he placed her in the phae- 
ton, whick inſtantly drove off. 

He looked after them for ſome time, almoſt incre- 
dulous of her departure: but, as his amazement ſub- 
ſided into certainty, the moſt indignant diſappointment 
ſucceeded. That ſhe could leave Cleves at the very mo- 
ment he was reinſtated. in its ſociety, ſeemed convie- 
tion to him of her indifference ; and that ſhe could 
leave it in the preſent ſtate of the affairs of Eugenia, 
made him conclude her ſo great a ſlave to the love of 
pleaſure, that every duty and all propriety were to be 
ſacriſied to its purſuit. © I will think of her,” cried 
he, „no more! She concealed from me her plan, 
left I ſhould torment her with admonitions : the glaring 
homage of the Major is better adapted to her taſte, — 
She flies from my ſincerity to receive his adulation,— 
I have been deceived in her diſpoſition, —I will think 
of her no more !” 


| 
| 


HA F. Vi. 


A Sermon, 
Tur kind reception of Mrs. Arlbery, and all the 


animation of her diſcourſe, were thrown away upon 
Camilla. An abſent ſmile, and a few faint acknow- 
ledgments of her goodneſs were all the could return: 
Eugenia abandoned when {hit might have been ſerved, 
Edgar contemning when he might have been, approving 
—theſe were the images of her mind, which reſiſted 
entrance to all other. 

Tired of fruitleſs attempts to amuſe her, Mrs. Arl- 
bery, upon their arrival at the Grove, conducted her 
to” an apartment prepared for her, and made uſe of no 
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perſuaſion that ſhe would leave it before din- 


Camilla then, too unhappy to fear any injunction, and 
reſigned to whatever ſhe might receive, read the diſ- 
courſe of Mir. 'Tyrold, | 


For Miſs Camilla Tyrold. 


IT is not my intention to enumerate, my dear Ca- 
milla, the many bleſſings of your ſituation ; your heart is 
juſt and affectionate, and will not forget them: I mean 
but to place before you your immediate duties, ſatisſied 
that the review will enſure their performance. 

Unuſed to, becauſe undeſerving control, your days, 
to this period, have been as gay as your ſpirits It is 
now firſt that your tranquillity is ruffled; it is now, 
therefore, that your fortitude has its firſt debt to pay for 
its hitherto happy exemption. 

Thoſe who weigh the calamities of life only by the 
poſitive, the ſubſtantial, or the irremediable miſchiefs 
which they produce, regard the firſt ſorrows of early 
youth as too trifling for compaſſion. They do not 
enough conſider that it is the ſuffering, not its abſtract 
cauſe, which demands human commiſeration. The man 
who loſes his whole fortune, yet poſſeſſes firmneſs, phi- 
loſophy, a diſdain of ambition, and an accommodation to 
circumſtances, 1s Jeſs an obje& of contemplative pity, 
than the perſon who, without one real deprivation, one 
actual evil, is firſt, or is ſuddenly forced to recogniſe 
the fallacy of a cheriſhed and darling hope. | 

That its foundation has always been ſhallow is no mi- 
tigation of diſappointment to him who had only viewed 
it in its ſuperſtructure. Nor is its downfal lefs ter- 
rible to its viſionary elevator, becauſe others had ſeen 
it from the beginning as a folly or a chimera ; its diſſo- 
lution ſhould be eſtimated, not by its romance in the 
unimpaſſioned examination of a rational looker · on, but 
by its believed promiſe of felicity to its credulous pro- 
jector. 8 | 
Is my Camilla in this predicament ? had ſhe wove her 
own deſtiny in the ſpeculation of her wiſhes ? Mlas ! to 
blame her, 1 muſt firſt forget, that deluſion, while 1n 


force, 
* 


* 


force, has all the ſemblance of reality, and takes the ſame 
hold upon the faculties as trath. Nor is it till the ſpell 
is broken, till the perverſion of reaſon and error of 
judgment become wilful, that Scora ought to point“ its 
finger?” or Cenſure its ſeverity. | | 

But of this I have no fear. The love of right is im- 
planted indelibly in your nature, and your own peace is 
as dependant as mine and as your mother's upon its con- 
ſtant culture, 1 

Your conduct hitherto has been committed to your- 
ſelf. Satisfied with eſtabliſhing your principles upon 
the adamantine pillars of religion and conſcience, we 
have not feared leaving you the entire poſſeſſion of ge- 
neral liberty, Nor do I mean to withdraw it, thougn 
the preſent ſtate of your affairs, and what for ſome time 
paſt I have painfully obſerved of your precipitance, oblige 
me to add partial counſel to ſtanding precept, and ex- 
hortation to advice, I ſhall give them, however, with 
diffidence, fairly acknowledging and blending my ow 
perplexities with yours. 2293 

The temporal deſtiny of woman is enwrapt in till 
more impenetrable obſcurity than that of man. She be- 
gins her career by being involved in all the worldly ac- 
cidents of a parent; ſhe continues it by being aſſociated 
in all that may environ a huſband : and the difficulties 
ariſing from this doubly-appendant ſtate, are augmented 
by the next to impoſhbility, that the firſt dependance 
ſhould pave the way for the ultimate. What parent yet 
has beenſigifted with the foreſight to ſay, © I will edu- 
cate my daughter for the ſtation to which ſhe ſhall be- 
long?“ Let us even ſuppoſe that ſtation to be fixed by 
himſelf, rarely as the chances of life authoriſe ſuch a 
preſumption ; his daughter all duty, and the partner of 
his own ſelection ſolicitous of the alliance: is he at all 
more ſecure he has provided even for her external wel- 
fare? What, in this ſublunary exiſtence, is the ſtate from 
which ſhe ſhall neither riſe nor fall? Who ſhall ſay that 
in a few years, a few months, perhaps leſs, the ſituation 
in which the proſperity of his own views has placed 
her, may not change for one more humble thay he has 
fitted her for enduring, or more exalted than he has ac- 
compliſhed 
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compliſhed her for ſuſtaining ? The conſcience, indeed, 
of the father is not reſponſible for events, but the infeli- 
city of the daughter is not leſs a ſubje of pity. 

Again, if none of theſe outward and obvious viciſh- 


tudes occur, the proper education of a female, either for 


uſe or for happineſs, is ſtil] to ſeck, ſtill a problem be- 


yond human ſolution ; frnce its refinement, or its negli- 


gence, can only prove to her a good or an evil, accor- 
ding to the humour of the huſband into whoſe hands ſhe 
may fall. If faſhioned to ſhine in the great world, he 


may deem the metropolis all turbulence ; if endowed 


with every reſource for retirement, he may think the 
country diſtaſteful. And though her 'talents, her ac- 
quirements, may in either of theſe "caſes be ſet aſide, 


with an only filent regret of waſted youth and appli- 


cation ; the turn of mind which they have induced, the 
appreciation which they have taught of time, of plea- 
ſure, or of utility, will have nurtured inclinations and 
opinions not ſo ductile to new ſentiments and employ» 
ments, and either ſubmiſſion becomes a hardfhip,. or re- 
ſtance generates diſſention. | 

If ſuch are the parental embarraſſments, againſt which 
neither wiſdom nor experience can guard, who ſhould 
view the filial without ſympathy and tenderneſs ? 

You have been brought up, my dear child, without 
any ſpecific expectation. Your mother and myſelf, mu- 
tually deliberating upon the uncertainty of the female 


© fate, determined to educate our girls with as much ſim- 


plicity as is compatible with ipſtruction, as much doci- 
lity for various life as may accord with invariable prin- 
eiples, arid as much accommodation with the world at 
large, as may combine with a juſt diſtinction of ſelected 
fociety. We hoped, thus, ſhould your lots be elevated, 
to ſecure you from either exulting arrogance, or baſhful 
inſignificance; or ſhould they, as is more probable, be 
lowly, to inſtil into your underſtandings and characters 
ſuch a portion of intellectual vigour as ſhould make you 
enter into an humbler ſcene without debaſement, help- 


leſsneſs, or repining. 


It is now, Camilla, we muſt demand your exertions 
in return. Let not. theſe cares, to fit you for the world 
. \ 


as 
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as you may find it, be utterly annihilated from doing you 
good, by the uncombated ſway of an unavailing, bow- 
ever well-placed attachment. | 

We will not here canvaſs the equity of that freedom 
by which women as well as men ſhould be allowed to 
diſpoſe of their own- affections. There cannot, in na- 
ture, in theory, nor even in common ſenſe, be a doubt of 
their equa] right: but diſquiſitions on this point will re- 
main rather curious than important, till the ſpeculatiſt 
can fuperinduce to the abſtra& truth of the poſition ſome 
proof of its practicability. 

Meanw hile, it is enough for every modeſt and rea- 
ſonable young woman to conſider, that where there are 
two parties, choice can belong only to one of them : and 
then let her call upon all. her feelings of delicacy, all her 
notions of propriety, to decide : Since Man muſt chooſe 
Woman, or Woman Man, which ſhould come forward 
to make the choice ? Which ſhould retire to be choſen ? 

A prepoſſeſſion directed towards a virtuous and de- 
ſerving object wears, in its firſt approach the appearance 
of a mere tribute of juſtice to merit. It ſeems, there- 
fore, too natural, perhaps too generous, to be conſider- 
ed either as a folly or a crime. It is only its encou- 
ragement where it is not reciprocal, that can make it in- 
cur the firſt epithet, or where it ought not to be reci- 
procal that can brand it with the ſecond. With reſpe& 
to this laſt, I know of nothing to apprehend :—with re- 
gard to the firt—I grieve to wound my deareſt Ca- 
milla, yet where there has been no ſubje& for complaint, 
there can have been none for expectation. 

Struggle then againſt yourſelf as you would ſtruggle 
againſt an enemy. Refuſe to liſten to a wiſh, to dwell 
even upon a poſhbility, that opens to your preſent idea 
of happineſs. All that in future may be realiſed prob- 
ably hangs upon this conflict. I mean not to propoſe to 
you in the courſe of a few days to reinſtate yourſelf in 
the perfect ſecurity of a diſengaged mind. I know too 
much of the human heart to be ignorant that the accele- 
ration, or delay, muſt depend upon circumſtance : I can 
only require from you what depends upon yourſelf, a 
ſteady and courageous warfare againſt the two dange- 

rous 
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rous underminers of your peace and of your fame, im- 

prudence and impatience. Vou have champions with 
which to encounter them that cannot fail of ſucceſs, — 

good ſenſe and delicacy. | | 
Good ſenſe will ſhew you the pany of ſelf. conqueſt, 


and point out its means. It will inſtruct you to curb 
thoſe unguarded movements which lay you open to the 
ſtrictures of others. It will talk to you of thoſe boun- 
daries which cuſtom forbids your ſex to paſs, and the 
hazard of any individual attempt to tranſgreſs them. 
It will tell you, that where allowed only a negative 
choice, it is your own beſt intereſt to combat againſt a 


poſitive wiſh, It will bid you, by conſtant occupation, 


vary thoſe thoughts that now take but one direction, and 
multiply thoſe intereſts which now recoguiſe but one. 
object: and it will ſoon convince you, that it is not 
ſtrength of mind which you want, but reflection, to 
_ a ſtrict and unremitting controul over your, pal, 

ns. | 

This laſt word will pain, but let it not ſhock you. 
You have no paſſions, my innocent girl, at which you 
need bluſh, though enough at which I muſt tremble !—, 


For in what conſiſts your conſtraint, your forbearance.? 


* 


quire of her fimply, that, in ber ſecret hours, when pride 


your wiſh is your guide, your impulſe is your action. 
Alas! never yet was mortal created ſoß perfect, that 
every wiſh was virtuous, or every impulſe wiſe! | 
Does a ſecret murmur here demand: if a diſcerning 
predilection is no crime, why, internally at leaſt, may 
it not be cheriſhed ? whom can it injure or offend, that 
in the hidden receſſes of my own breaſt, I nouriſh ſu- 
perior preference of ſuperior worth ? _ 
This is the queſtion with which every young woman 
beguiles her fancy; this is the common but ſeductive 
piate, with which inclination lulls reaſon. | 
The anſwer may be ſafely compriſed. in a brief appeal 
to her own breaſt. | 
I do not deſire her to be inſenfible to merit; I do not 
even demand ſhe ſhould confine her ſocial affections to 
her own ſex, fince the moſt innocent eſteem is equally 
compatible, though not equally general with ours : I re- 


has 


>. 
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has no dominion, and diſguiſe would anſwer no purpoſe, 
ſhe will aſk herſelf this queſtion, 4 Could | calmly hear 
that this ele& of my heart was united to another? 
Were | to be informed that the indiſſoluble knot was 
tied, which annihilates all my own future poſhbilities, 
would the news occaſion me no afflition ?” This, and 
this alone, is the teſt by which ſhe may judge the dan- 
ger, or the harmleſſneſs of her attachment. | 
I have now endeavoured to point out the obligations 
which you may owe to good ſenſe. Your obligations to 
delicacy will be but their conſequence. 

Delicacy is an attribute ſo peculiarly feminine, that 
were your reflections leſs agitated by your feelings, you 
could delineate more diſtinctly than myſelf its appro- 
priate laws, its minute exactions, its ſenfitive reſine- 
ments. Here, therefore, I ſeek but to bring back to 
your memory what livelier ſenſations have inadvertently 
driven from it. 

You may imagine, in the innocency of your heart, 
that what you would rather periſh than utter can never, 
ſince untold, be ſuſpeRed : and, at preſent, 1 am equally 
ſanguine in believing no ſurmiſe to have been conceived 
where moſt it would ſhock you: yet credit me when E 
aſſure you, that you can make no greater miſtake, than 
to ſuppoſe that you have any ſecurity beyond what ſedu- 
louſly you muſt earn by the moſt indefatigable vigilance. 
There are ſo many ways of communication independent 
of ſpeech, that ſilence is but one point in the ordinances 
of diſcretion: You have nothing, in ſo modeſt a cha- 
rater, to apprehend from vanity or preſumption ; you 
may eaſily, therefore, continue the guardian of your own 
dignity : but you muſt keep in mind, that our percep- 
tions want but little quickening to diſcern what may flat - 
ter them; and it is mutual to either ſex to be to no gra- 
tiſication ſo alive, as to that of a conſcious aſcendance 
over the other, a a | 
* Nevertheleſs, the female who, upon the foftening 
blandiſhment of an undiſguiſed prepoſſeſſion, builds 
her expectation of its reciprocity, is, in common, 
moſt cruelly deceived. It is not that ſhe has failed to 
awaken tenderneſs ; but it has been tzndernefs without 
e C3 reſpect: 
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reſpect: nor yet that the perſon thus elated has been 
inſenſible to flattery ; but it has been a flattery to raiſe 
himſelf, not its exciter in his eſteem. The partiality 
which we feel inſpires diffidence : that which we create 
has a contrary effect. A certainty of ſucceſs in many 
deſtroys, in all weakens, its charm : the baſhful ex- 
cepted, to whom it gives courage; and the indolent, 
to whom it ſaves trouble. | 

Carefully, then, beyond all other care, ſhut up every 
avenue by which a ſecret which ſhould die untold 
can further eſcape you. Avoid every ſpecies of par- 
ticularity ; neither ſhun nor ſeek any intercourſe ap- 
parently ; and in ſuch. meetings as general prudence 
may render neceſſary, or as accident may make in- 
evitable, endeavour to behave with the ſame open eſteem 
as in your days of unconſciouſneis, The leaſt un- 
| Uſual attention would not be more ſuſpicious to the 
world, than the leaſt undue reſerve to the ſubject of 
our diſcuſſion. Coldneſs or diſtance could only be im- 
puted to reſentment; and reſcntment, ſince you have 
received no offence, how, ſhould it be inveſtigated, 
could you vindicate ? or how, ſhould it be paſſed in ſi- 
lence, ſecure from being attributed to pique and diſap- 
pointment? 

There is alſo another motive, important to us all, 
which calls for the moſt rigid circumſpection. The 
perſon in queſtion is not merely amiable; he is alſo 
rich: mankind at large, therefore would not give merely 
to a ſenſe of excellence any obvious predilection. This 
hint will, I know, powerfully operate upon your dif- 
intereſted ſpirit. | 

Never from perſonal experience. may you gather, 
how far from ſoothing, how wide from honourable, 
is the ſpecies of compaſſion ordinarily diffuſed by the 
diſcovery of an unreturned female regard, That it 
ſhould be felt unſought may be conſidered as a mark of 
diſcerning ſenſibility ; but that it ſhould be betrayed un- 
called for, is commonly, however ungenerouſly, ima- 

ined rather to indicate ungoverned paſſions, than re- 
ed ſelection. This is often both cruel and unjuſt; 
yet, let me aſk—ls the world a proper 2 — 
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ſuch a ſecret? Can the woman who has permitted it to 
20 abroad, reaſonably demand that conſideration and 
reſpe& from the community, in which ſhe has been 
wanting to herſelf? To me it would be unneceſſary to - 
obſerve, that her indiſcretion may have been the effect 
of an inadvertence which owes its origin to artleſſneſs, 
not to forwardneſs : She is judged by thoſe, who, hard 

ened in the ways of men, accuſtom themſelves to trace 
in evil every motive to action; or by thoſe who, pre- 
ferring ridicule to humanity, ſeek rather to amuſe them 

ſelves wittily with her ſuſceptibility, than to feel for 
its innocence and ſimplicity. . | 

In a ſtate of utter conſtraint, to appear natural is, 
however, an effort too difficult to be long ſuſtained 3 
and neither precept, example nor diſpoſition, have en- 
ured my poor child to the performance of any ſtudied 
part. Diſcriminate, nevertheleſs, between hypocriſy 
and diſcretion, The firſt'is a vice; the ſecond a con- 
ciliation to virtue. It is the bond that keeps ſociety 
from diſunion ; the veil that ſhades our weakneſs from 
expoſure, giving time for that interior correction, which 
the publication of our infirmities would elſe, with reſ- 
pect to mankind, make of no avail. 

It were better no doubt,  worthier, nobler, to meet 
the ſcrutiny of our fellow-creatures by conſent, as we 
encounter, per force, the all- viewing eye of our Crea- 
tor: but ſince for this we are not ſufficiently without 
blemiſh, we mult allow to our unſtable virtues all the 
encouragement that can prop them. The event of diſ- 
covered faults is more frequently callouſneſs than amend- 
ment; and propriety of example is as much a duty to 
our fellow-creatures, as purity of intention is a debt to- 
ourſelves. 

To delicacy, in fine, your preſent exertions will owe 
their future recompence, be your ultimate lot in life 
what it may. Should you, in the courſe of time, be- 
long to another, you will be ſhielded from the regret 
that a former attachment had been publiſhed ; or ſhould 
you continue miſtreſs of yourſelf, from a bluſh that the 
world is acquainted it was not by your choice. 
I ſhall 


— 
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unreturned. 


I ſhall now conclude this little difcourſe by calling 
upon you to annex to whatever I have offered you of 
precept, the conſtant remembrance of your mother for 
example. | | | 
In our joint names, therefore, I adjure you, my 
deareſt Camilla, not to embitter the preſent innocence 
of your ſuffering by imprudence that may attach to 
it cenſure, nor by indulgence that may make it faſten 
upon your vitals ! Imprudence cannot but end in the 
demolition of that dignified equanimity. and modeſt 
propriety, which we wiſh to be uniformly remarked 
as the attributes of your character: and indulgence, 
by fixing, may euvenom a dart that as yet may be 
E withdrawn, from a wound which kindneſs may 

eal, and time may cloſe : but which, if neglected, may 
wear away, in. corroding diſturbance, all your life's 


comfort to, yourſelf, and all its ſocial purpoſes to your 


friends and to. the world. 
; ;  AvcvusTvs TyrOLD. 


” n . 


_ CHAP. IX. 


| A Chat. 


Tur calm ſadneſs with which Camilla had opened 
her letter was ſoon broken in upon by the intereſt of its 


- contents, the view it diſplayed of her duties, her ſhame 


at her failures, and het fears for their future execution; 
and yet.more than all, by the full decifion in which it 
ſeemed written, that the unhappy partiality ſhe had ex- 
poſed, had been always, and would for eyer remain 

She ſtarted at the intimation how near ſhe ſtood to 
detection even from Edgar himſelf, and pride, reaſon, 
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modeſty, all aroſe to ſtrengthen her with reſolution,” 
to guard every future conflict from his obſervation. 
IT be article concerning fortune touched hertothe quick. 
Nothing appeared to her fo degrading as the moſt diſ- 
tant idea that ſuch a circumſtance could have any force 
with her. But the juſtice done to Edgar ſhe gloried in, 
as an apology for her feelings, and exculpatory of her 
e Her tears flowed faſt at every expreſſion 
of kindneſs to herſelf, her burning bluſhes dried them 
up as they were falling, at every hint of her feebleneſs, 
and the hopeleſſneſs of its cauſe ; but wholly ſubdued 
by the laſt paragraph, which with reverence ſhe preſſed 
to her lips, ſhe offered up the moſt ſolemn vows of a 
ſtrict ang entire obſervance of every injunction whieli 


the letter contained. | 


She was thus employed, unnoticing the paſſage of 


time, when Mrs. Arlbery tapped at her door, and + 


aſked if ſhe wiſhed to dine in her own room. 
Surpriſed at the queſtion, and aſhamed to be thus 

ſeen, ſhe was beginning a thouſand apologies for not 

being yet drefſed : but Mrs. Arlbery, interrupting her, 


ſaid, I never liſten to excuſes. "Tis the only battery * 


that overpowers me. If, by any miſchance, and in an 
evil hour, ſome country couſin, not knowing my ways, 
or ſome antediluvian prig, not minding them, - happen 


to fall upon me with formal ſpeeches, where I can 
make no- eſcape, a fit of yawning takes me immediately, 


and I am demoliſhed for the reft of the day.” 

Camilla, attempting to ſmile, promiſed to play the 
country couſin no more. Mrs. Arlbery then obſeryed 
ſhe had been weeping ; and taking her hand, with an 
examining look, © My lovely young friend,” ſhe cried, 
** this will never do!!! 
„ What, ma'am ?—how?—what ?—” 

*« Nay, nay, don't be frightened. Come down to 
dinner, and we'll talk over the hows ? and the whats ? 
afterwards. Never mind your dreſs ; we go no where 


this evening; and I make a point not to ſuffer any body to 


change their attire in my houſe, merely becauſe the af- 
ternoon is taking place of the morning. It ſeems to me 
a miſerable compliment to the miſtreſs of a manſion, to 

Us. ſee 
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ſee her gueſts only equip themſelves for the table. For 
my part, I deem the garb that is good enough for me, 
good enough for my geeſe and turkies—apple and oy- 
ſter-ſauce included.” 

Camilla then followed her down ſtairs, where ſhe 
found no company. but Sir Sedley Clarendel. 

“Come, my dear Miſs Tyrold,” faid Mrs. Arlbery, 

u and 1 may now conſider ourſelves as tete-d. tte: 
15 Sedley won't be much in our way. He hears and 
ſees nothing but himſelf,” 

Ecſtatically flattering that!” cried Sir Sedley; 
% dulcet to every nerve!“ 

“O, I know you liſten juſt now, . you are 
yourſelf my. theme But the moment I takeganother, 
you will forget we are either of us in the room. 

Inhuman to the quick!“ cried he; “ barbarous to 
a point!“ | 

This is a creature ſo ſtrange, Miſs Tyrold,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Arlbery, that I muſt poſitively initiate you a 
little into his character; —or, rather, into its own cari- 
cature ; for as to c' racter, he has had none intelligible 
theſe three years Zee but how he ſmiles at the very 
proſpect of being ,ortrayed, in defiance of all his efforts 
to look unconcerned! yet he knows I ſhall ſhew him 
no mercy. But, like all other egotiſts, the only thing 
to really diſconcert him, would be to take no notice of 
him. Make him but the firſt ſubject of difcourſe, and 
praiſe or abuſe are pretty much the ſame to him.” 
O ſhocking! ſhocking ! killing paſt reſuſcitation !- 

Abominably horrid, I proteſt !” 

« Q.1 have not begun yet. This is an obſervation 
to ſuit thouſands, But do not fear; you ſhall have all 
your appropriations. Miſs Tyrold. you are to be audi- 
tor and judge: and I will ſave you the time and the 
trouble which decyphering this animal, ſo truly a non- 
deſcript, might coſt you.“ 

M hat a tremendous exordium ! diſtreſſing to a de- 
gree! I am agued with trepidation !?? 

O you wretch ! you know you are enchanted. » But 
no further interruption | ] ſend you to Coventry for the 
next ten minutes. 

| " This 
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„This wan, my dear Miſs Tyrold, whom we are 
about to delineate, was meant by nature, and prepared, 
by art, for ſomething greatly ſuperior to what he now 
appears : but, unhappily, be had neither ſolidity of judg- 
ment, nor | humility of diſpoſitior, for bearing meekly 
the carly advantages with which he ſet ont in life; a 
fine perſon, fine parts, and a fine eſtate, all daſhed into 
conſciouſneſs at the preſuming age of one and twenty. 
By this aggregate of wealthy, of mental and of perſonal 
proſperity, he has become at once ſelf ſpoilt and world 
'{poilt. Had you known him, as I have done, before he 
was ſeized with this ſyſtematic affectation which, 1 am 
ſatisfied, cauſes him more ſtudy than the united pedants 
of both univerſities could inflict upon him, you would 
have ſeen the moſt delightful creature breathing! a 
creature combining, in one animated compoſition, the 
very eſſences of ſpirit, of gaiety, and of intelligence. 
But now, with every thing within his reach, nothing 
ſeems worth his attainment, He has not ſufficient 
energy to make uſe of his own powers. He has no one 
to command him, -and he is too indolent to command 
himſelf. He has therefore turned fop from mere wan- 
tonnels of time and of talents ; from having nothing to 
do, no one to care for, and no one to pleaſe. Take 
from him half his wit, and by leſſening his pre ſumption, 
you will cure him of all his folly. Rob'him of kis for- 
tune, and by forcing him into exertion, you will make - 
him one of the firſt men of his day. Deface and maim .. 
his features and figure, and by letting him ſee that to ap- 
pear and be admired is not the ſame thing, you will ren» 
der him irreſiſtible.“ | 

Have you done?“ cried the baronet ſmiling. 

I proteſt,” faid Mrs. Arlbery, I believe you are a 
little touched ! And I don't at all want to reform you. 
A perfed character only Iulls me to ſleep.” 

« Obliging in the ſuperlative! I muſt then take as a 
conſolation, that I have never. given you a nap ?”” 

Never, Clarendel, I affure you; and yet I don't 
hate you! Vice is deteftable ; I baniſh all its appear- 
ances from my coteries ; and I would baniſh its reality, 
too, were I ſure I ſhould then have any thing but empty 
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chairs in my drawing-room—but foibles make all the - 
charm of ſociety. They are the only ſupport of con- 
 Tivial raillery, and domeſtic wit, If formerly, there- 
fore, you more excited my admiration, it is now, be- 
heve me, you contribute moſt to my entertainment.“ 

** Condoling to a phenomenon ! I have really, then, 
the vaſtly prodigious honour to be exalted in your fair 
graces to the level of a mountebank ? a quack doctor, 
his merry Auer ? or any other ſuch 24 ane buf- 
foon?“ 

« Piqued ! es I declare! this exceeds my high- 
eſt ambition. But 1 muſt not weaken the impreſſion by 
dwelling upon it.” 

She then aſked Camilla if fhe had any meſſage for 
Cleves, as one of her 1crvants was going cloſe to the 

rk pate, 

Camilla, glad to withdraw, faid ſhe would write a few 
words to her father, and retired for that purpoſe. 
„% + v | 

« What in the world, my dear Clarendel,” faid Mrs, 
 Arlbery, © can I do with this poor thing? She has loſt 
all her ſprightlineſs, and vapours me but to look at her, 
She has all the ſymptoms upon her of being in the full 
meridian of that common girliſh diſeaſe, an hopeleſs 

on. 

Poor little tender dove!“ cried the baronet; 
% would be odious to cure her. Unfeeling to exceſs. 
What in nature can be half ſo mellifluouſly intereſting ? ? 
I ſhall now look at her with moſt prodigious ſoftneſs: 
Ooght one not to ſigh as ſhe approaches ? 

The matter to be ſure is filly enough, anſwered 
Mrs. Arlbery ; © but, this nonſenſe apart, ſhe is a char- 
ming girl. Beſides, I perceive I am a violent favourite 
with her; and flattery, my dear Clarendel, will work its 
way, even with me! I really owe her a good turn: Elſe 
I ſhould no longer endure her; for the tender paſſion 
has terribly flattened her. If we can't reſtore her ſpi- 
rits, ſne will be a mere dead weight to me.“ 

O a very cruſh! a cannon ball would be a butterfly 
in the compariſon! But who is the irreſiſtible ? W hat 
form has the little blind traitor aſſume d?“ 
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O, aſſure yourſelf, that of the firſt young man who 
has come in her fight. Every damſel, as ſhe enters the 
world, has ſome picture ready painted upon her imagi- 
nation, of an object worthy to enſlave her: and before 
any experience — her judgment, or any compariſon 
her taſte, ſhe is the dupe of the firſt youth who preſents 
himſelf to her, in the firm perſuaſion of her ductile 
fancy, that he is juſt the model it bad previouſly cre- 
ated.” | 

She then added, ſhe had little doubt but young Man- 
dlebert was the hero, from their private conferences af- 
ter the raffle, and from her bluſhes when forced to name 
him. | 

% Nay, nay, this is not of the firft incongruity !” ſaid 
the young baronet, nor romantic to outrage. Beech 
park has nothing very horrific in it, Nothing invinci- 
bly beyond the ſtandard of a young lady's philoſopy.“ 

* Depend upon it, that's the very idea its maſter has 
conceived of the matter himſelf. You wealthy Cava- 
liers rarely want flappers to remind you of your ad- 
vantages. That Mandlebert, you muſt know, is my 
averſion. He has juſt that air and reputation of fault- 
leſſneſs that gives me the ſpleen. I hope, for her ſake, 
he won't think of her; he will lead her a terrible life, 
A man who piques himſelf upon his perfections, finds 
no mode ſo convenient and ready for diſplaying them, 
as proving all about him to be conſtantly in the wrong. 
However, a character of that ſtamp rarely marries ; eſ- 
pecially if be is rich, and has no obſtacles in his way. 
What can I do, then, for this poor thing? The very 
nature of he- malady is to make her entertain falſe 
hopes I am quite bent upon curing them. The only 
difficulty, according to cuſtom, is how. I wiſh you 
would take her in hand yourſelf.” | 

* I ?--prepolterous inthe extreme! what particle of 
chance ſhould 1 have againſt Mandlebert ? © 

O you vain wretch! to be ſure you don't know, 
that though he is rich, you gre richer? and, doubtleſs, 
you never took notice, that though he is handſome, you 
are handſomer ? As to manners, there is little to chooſe 
between you, for he is as much too correct, as you are 
9 *7 | too 
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too fantaſtic. In converſation, too, you are nearly upon 
a par, for he is as regulariy too right, ag you are ridi- 
eulouſly too wrong, — but O the charm of dear amuſing 
wrong, over dull commanding right ! you have, but to 
addrefs yourſelf to her with a little flattering diſtinction, 
= Mandlebert ever after will appear to her a pe- 
dant.“ | | "I. | 

What a wicked fort of ſprite is a female wit!” 
cried Sir Sedley, breathing only in miſchief! a very 
will- o- the · wiſp, perſonified and petticoated, ſhining but 
to lead aſtray. Dangerous paſt all fathom ! Have the 
goodneſs, however, my fair Jack-o*-lanthorn, to inti- 
mate what you mean I ſhould do with this languiſhing 
dulcinea, ſhould 1 deliver her from thraldom? You don't 
adviſe me, I preſume, to take unto, myſelf a wife? L 
proteſt I am ſhivered to the utmoſt point north at the 
bare 1uppeſtion ! frozen to an icicle 1?” 

% No, no; 1 know you far too confirmed an egotiſt 
for any thing but an old bachelor. Nor is there the 
leaſt neceſſity to yoke the poor. child to the conjugal 
plough ſo early. The only ſacrifice I demand from you 
is a little attention; the only good I aim at for her, is 
to open her eyes, which have now a film before them, 
and to let her ſee that Mandlebert has no other pre-emi- 
nence, than that of having been the firſt young man with 
whom the became acquainted. Never imagine I want 
her to fall in love with you. Heaven help the poor 
victim to ſuch a complication of caprice !? 

% Nay, now J am full ſouth again! burning with 
ſhame and choler! How you navigate my ſenſations 
from cold to heat at pleaſure! Cooke was a mere river 
waterman to you. My blood chills or boils at your com- 
mand. Every ſentence is a new climate. You waſt 
me from extreme to extreme, with a rapidity abſolutely 
dizzying. A balloon is a troad-wheeled waggon to 
you.“ s 
“ Come, come, jargon apart, will you make yourſelf 
of any uſe ? The cure of a romantic firſt flame is a better 
ſurety to ſubſequent diſcretion, than all the exhortations 
of all the fathers, and mothers, and guardians, and 


maiden aunts in the univerſe. Save her now, and yu 
| rve 
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ſerve her for lifè; —beſides giving me prodigious. plea» 
_ in robbing that frigid Mandlebert of ſuch a con- 
queſt.” | | | 5 
« Unhappy young ſwain! I pity him to immenſity. 
How has he fallen thus under the rigour of your wrath ? 
Do you baniſh him your favour, like another Ariſtides, 
to relieve your ear from hearing him called the Juſt ? 
Was ever alluſion ſo impertinent? or, what is 
worſe, for aught I can determine, fo true ? for, certain- 
ly, he has given me no offence ; yet I feel I ſhould be 
enchanted to humble him. Don't be concerned for him, 
however; you may aſſure yourſelf he hates me There 
is a certain ſpring in our propenſiti⁊s to one another, 
that involuntarily opens and ſhuts in almoſt exact har- 
mony, whether of approbation or antipathy. Except, 
indeed, in the one article of love, which, diſtinguiſhing 
nothing, is ready to graſp at any thing.” | 
* Bae why have you not recourſe to the gallant cock. 
er * 
« The Major? O, I have obſerved, already, ſhe re- 
ceives his devoirs without emotion; which, for a girl 
who has ſeen nothing of the world, is reſpectable 
enough, his red coat conſidered. Whether the man 
has any meaning himſelf, or whether he knows there is 
ſuch a thing, I cannot tell: but as 1 do not wiſh to ſee 
her ſurrounded with brats, while a mere brat herſelf, it 
is not worth inquiry, _ You are the thing, Clarendel, 
the very thing! You are juſt agreeable enough to annul 
her puerile faſcination, yet not intereſting enough to in- 
volve her in any new danger.” | 
« Flattering paſt imitahility ! divine Arlberiana!“ 
Girls, in general,” continued ſhe, * are :nffprort- 
able nuiſances to women. If you do not ſet them to 
prate about their admirers, or their admired, they die of 
wearineſs ; if you do, the wearineſs reverberates upon 
yourſelf.” n 
Camilla here returned. She had written a few lines 
to Eugenia, to enforce her reliance upon Edgar, with 
an earneſt requeſt to be ſent for immediately, if any ne- 
difficulty occurred. And ſhe had addreſſed a few * 


a 
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ly grateful words to her father, engaging to follow his 
every injunction with her beſt ability. 

Sir Sedley now rung for his carriage; and Camilla, 
for the reſt of the evening, exerted herſelf to receive more 
cheerfully the kind civilities of her lively hoſteſs, 


, | — 


E H A P. IX. 
A. Recall. 


Arr ER two days paſſed with tolerable, though net 
natural cheerfulneſs at the Grove, Camilla was ſurpriſed 
by the arrival of the carriage of Sir Hugh with a ſhort 
note from Eugenia, x 


To Miſs Camilla Tyrold, 


Ax incident has happened that overpowers me with 
ſadneſs and horror. I cannot write I fend the cha- 
riot. O] come and paſs an hour or two at Cleves with 
your diſtreſſed | | 


we EvGEnia ! 


Camilla could ſcarcely ſtop to leave a meſſage for Mrs. 
ArlbefF, before ſhe flew to the carriage ; nor even 4n- 
quire for her uncle at Cleves before ſhe ran to the apart- 
ment of Eugenia, and, with a thouſand tender careſſes, 

- delired to know what had thus-cruelly afflicted her. 
Alas l“ ſhe anſwered, * my uncle has written to 
Clermont to come over,—and informed him with what 
view! 
She then related, that Indiana, the preceding day, 
had prevailed with Sir Hugh to let her go to the Mid- 
dleton races; and jhe found he would be quite unhappy 
_ . F 


# A 


os 
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if ſhe refuſed to be alſo of the party. That they had 


been joined by Bellamy on the race ground, who only, 
however, ſpoke to Miſs Margland, as Edgar, watchful, 
and uneaſy, ſcarce let him even ſee any one elſe.” But 
the horſes haying taken - fright, while they were in a 
great crowd, Bellamy had perſuaded Miſs Margland to 
alight, while the coach paſſed a terrible concourſe of car- 
riages ; and, in that interval, he had contrived to whiſ- 
per a claim upon her tacit promiſe of viewing the chaiſe 
which was for ever to convey him away from her ; and, 
though her engagement to Edyar made her refuſe, he 
had drawn her, ſhe knows not herſelf how, from her 
party, and, while ſhe was angrily remonſtrating, and 
he ſeemed in the utmoſt deſpair at her diſpleaſure, Ed- 
gar, who had been at firſt eluded by being on horſe- 
back, diſmounted, forced his way to her, and almoſt 
carried her back to the coach, leaving Bellamy, who 
the was ſure had no ſiniſter deſign, nearly dead with 
grief at being unworthily ſuſpected. Edgar, ſhe how 
ever added, was fixed in believing he meant to con- 
vey ber away; and Jacob, aſſerting he ſaw him pur- 
ſely frighten the horſes, had told his ſurmiſes to Sir 
B which he had corroborated by an account that 
the ſame gentleman had ſtopt to converſe with her in her 
laſt return from Etherington. Sir Hugh, terrified, had 
declared he would no longer live without Clermont 
upon the ſpot. She had felt too much for his diſtur- 
bance to oppoſe him at the moment, but had not imagin- 
ed his plan would immediately be put into execution, 
till, early this morning, he had ſent for her, and pro- 
duced his letter of recall, which had taken him, he faid, 
the whole night to compoſe and harſh, Urged by ſur- 
priſe and diſſatisfaction, ſhe was beginning a little re- 
monftrance ; but found it made him ſo extremely un- 
happy, that. in the fear of a relapſe, ſhe defiſted ; and, 
with a ſhock ſhe knew not when ſhe ſhould overcome, 
ſaw the fatal letter delivered for the poſt. 
Camilla, with much commiſeration, inquired if ſhe 
had conſulted with Edgar. Yes, ſhe anſwered; and 
he had extorted her permiſſion to relate the whole 
tranſaction to her father, though in a manner wide from 


* 
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juſtice to the ill - fated Bellamy; whoſe deſign might be 
extraordinary, but whoſe character, ſhe was convinced, 
was honourable. 

Camilla, whoſe education, though private, had not, 
like that of Eugenia, been ſecluded and ſtudious, was 
far leſs credulous than her ſiſter, though equally artleſs. 
She knew, too, with regard to this affair, the opinion of 
Edgar, and to know and be guided by it was imper- 


ceptibly one. She declared herſelf, therefore, openly 


againft Bellamy, and made her motives conſiſt in a com- 


© mentary upon his proceedings. 


Eugenia warmly defended him, declaring the judg- 
ment of Camilla, and that of all her friends, to be 
formed in the dark; for that none of them could have 
doubted a moment his goodneſs or his honour, had they 
ſeen the diſtracted ſuffering that was marked in his coun- 
tenance: 

And what,” cried Camilla,“ ſays my father to all 
this?“ 

He ſays juſt what Edgar ſays :—he is all that i is 
kind and good, but he has never beheld Bellamy —how, 
then, ſhould he know him ? ? 

A meſſage came now from Sir Hugh to Camilla, that 
he would fee her before ſhe went, but that he was reſting 
at preſent from the fatigue of writing a letter. He ſent 


her, however, with his love, the foul copy, to amuſe her 


till ſhe could come to him. 


To Clermont Lynmere Es. 
Dear Nephew, 


I nave had a very dangerous FREY and the doctors 
themſelves are all ſurpriſed that I recovered; but a 

eater doctor than them was pleaſed to fave me, for 
which I thank God. But as this attack has made me 
think more than ever I thought beſore, 1 am willing to 
turn my thoughts to good account. 

Now, as I have not the gift of writing, at which, 
thank God, I have left off repining, from the reaſon of 
its great troubleſomeneſs in Pens I can't you 
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to any thing of a fine letter, but ſhall proeeed to buſi- 


neſs. , OY i 

My dear Clermont, I write now to deſire you would 
come over out of hand ; which I hope you won't take 
unkind, foreign parts being no great pleaſure to ſee, in 
compariſon of old England; beſides which, I have 
another apology to offer, which is, having a fine prize 
in view for you; which is the more eſſential, owing to 
ſome unlucky circumſtances, in which 1 did not behave 
quite as well as J wiſh, though very unwillingly ; which 
I mention to you as a warning. However, you have 
no need to be caſt down, for this prize will ſet all right, 
and make you as rich as a lord, at the ſame time that you 
are as wiſe as a philoſopher. And as learning, though 
I have the proper reſpect for it, won't ſerve to make 
the pot boil, you muſt needs be glad of more ſubſtantial 
fuel; for there's no living upon air, however you 
ſtudents may affect to think eating mere gluttony. 

Now, this prize is no other than your couſin Eugenia 


Tyrold, whom I don't tell you is a beauty; but if you 


are the ſenſible lad I take you for, you won't think the 
worſe of her for wanting ſuch frail perfections. Be- 
ſides, we ſhould not be too nice amongſt relations, for 
if we are, what can we expect from the wide world? 
So I beg. you to come over with all convenient ſpeed, 


for fear of her falling a prey to ſome ſharper, many ſuch 


being to be found; eſpecially at horſe-races, and ſo 
forth. I remain, 
Dear nephew, 
Your affectionate uncle, 
HucGn TyrouD, 


Eugenia, from motives of delicacy and of ſhame, de- 


clined reading the copy as ſhe had declined reading the 


letter; but looked ſo extremely unhappy, that Camilla 


offered to plead with her uncle, and uſe her utmoſt in- 
fluence that he would countermand the recall. 


„No,“ anſwered ſhe, no! xis a point of duty and 


gratitude, and I muſt bear its conſequences,” 


She was now called down to Mr. Tyrold, Camilla 


accompanied her, "i 
3 | He 


* 


' 
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He told her had gathered, from the kind zeal and 
inquiries of Edgar, that Bellamy had certainly laid a 
premeditated plan for carrying her off, if ſhe went to 
the races; which, as the whole neighbourhood was there, 
might reaſonably be expeRed. | 
Eugenia, with fervour, proteſted ſuch wickedneſs was 
impoſſible. 
am unwilling, my dear child,” he anſwered, 
* to adulterate the purity of your thoughts and expec- 
tations, | by inculcating ſuſpicions 3” but, though nature 
has bleſſed you with an uncommon underſtanding, re- 
member, in judgment you are ſtill but fifteen, and in 
experience but a child. One thing, however, tel me 
candidly, Is it from love of juſtice, or is it for your 
happineſs you combat thus ardently for the integrity of 


this young man? ; 
« For my juſtice, Sir!“ ſaid ſhe firmly. 
* % And no latent reaſon mingles with and enforces 
=> | 
— 66 None, believe me aye only what gratitude dic- 
tates.” 


Af your heart, then, i is your own, my dear gitl, do 
not / be uneaſy at the letter to Clermont. Your uncle 
is the laſt man upon earth to put any conſtraint upon 
your inclinations; and need 1 add to my deareſt Eu- 
genia, I am the laſt father to thwart or diſtreſs them? 
i Reſume, therefore, your courage and compoſure; be 
| - Juſt to your friends, and happy in yourſelf,”  - , 
| Reaſon was never thrown away upon Eugenia. Her 
| mind was a ſoil which received and naturalized all that 
| was ſown in it. She promiſed to look forward with 

more cheerfulneſs, and to dwell no longer upon this agi- 

| tating tranſaQtion. 

Edgar now came in. He was going to Beech Park 
| to meet Bellamy. He was charged with a long meſſage 

N for him from Sir Hugh; and an order to inform him 
= that his niece was engaged; which, however, he de- 
| clined undertaking, without firſt conſulting her. 

SF This was almoſt too ſevere a trial of the duty and for- 
titude of Eugenia. She coloured, and was quitting 

| the; room in ſilence: but preſently turning back, My 

uncle,” 
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uncle,“ ſhe cried, * is too ill now for argument, and he 
is too dear to me for oppolition : —Say, then, juſt what 
you think will moſt conduce to his tranquillity and re- 
covery.” 

Her father embraced her; Camilla ſhed tears ; and 
Edgar, in earneſt admiration, kiſſed her hand. She re- 
ceived their applauſe with ſenſibility, but looked down 
with a ſecret deduction from its force, as ſhe internally 
uttered, ** My taſk is not fo difficult as they believe k 
touched as I am with the conſtancy of Bellamy It is 
not Melmond who loves me! it is not Melmond I re- 
jet !—” lk | 
; Edgar was immediately ſetting off, but ſtopping him 
* One thing alone I beg,” ſhe ſaid; “do not com- 
municate your intelligence abruptly. Soften it by aſſur- 
ances of my kind wiſhes. —Yet, to prevent any de- 
ception, any future hope—ſay to him—if you think it 
right—that I ſhall regard myſelf, henceforward, as if 
already in that holy ſtate ſo ſacred to one only ob- 
ject. 
f She bluſhed, and left them, followed by Camilla. 

6 If born but yeſterday,” cried Mr. Tyrold,*%while 
his eyes gliſtened, ſhe could not be more perfectly free 
from guile ?? 

Vet that,” ſaid Edgar, © is but half her praiſe; 
ſhe is perfectly free, alſo, from ſelf ! ſhe is made up of 

\ diſintereſted qualities and liberal ſenſations. To the 
moſt genuine ſimplicity, ſhe joins the moſt ſingular phi- 
loſophy ; and to knowledge and cultivation, the moſt un- 
common, adds all the modeſty as well as innocence of 
her extreme youth and inexperience.” 

Mr. Tyrold ſubſcribed with frankneſs to this juſt® 
praiſe of his highly-valued daughter; and they then con- 
ferred upon the ſteps to be taken with Bellamy, whom 
neither of them ſcrupled to pronounce a mere fortune- 
hunter. All the inquiries of Edgar were ineffe tual to 
learn any particulars of his ſituation. He ſaid he was 
travelling for his amuſement ; but he had no recom» 
mendation to any one; though, by being conſtantly 
well dreſſed, and keeping a ſhewy footman, he had con- 
trived to make acquaintance almoſt univerſally in the 

Vor. II. D | neigh- 


neighbourhood. Mr. Tyrold determined to accom- 
pany Edgar to Beech Park himſelf, and there, in the 
moſt peremptory terms, to afſure him of the ſerious 
meaſures that would enſue, if he deſiſted not from his 
purſuit. BN 1:0! 

He then went to take leave of Camilla, who had been 
making a viſit to her uncle, and was returning to the 
Grove. 

He had ſeen with concern the frigid air with which 
Edgar had bowed to her upon his entrance, and with 
compaſſion the changed countenance with which ſhe 
had received his formal ſalutation. His hope of the 
alliance now ſunk ; and ſo favourite a with could not be 
relinquiſhed without ſevere diſappointment ; yet his 
own was immaterial to him- when he looked at Ca- 
milla, and ſaw in her expreſſive eyes the ſtruggle of 
her foul to diſguiſe her wounded feelings. He now 
regretted that ſhe had not accompanied her mother 
Abroad; and defired nothing ſo earneſtly as any means 


to remove her from all intercourſe with Mandlebert. 


He ſeconded, therefore, her ſpeed to be gone, happy 
Jhe would be placed where exertion would be indiſpen- 
Able; and gently, yet clearly, intimated his wiſh that 
ſhe ſhould remain at the Grove, till ſhe could meet 
7 Edgar without railing pain in her own boſom, or excit- 
vg ſuſpicions in his. Cruelly mortified, the ſilently 
aſd. He then ſaid whatever was moſt kind to 
ive her courage; but, dejected by her conſcious failure, 
and afflicted by the change in Edgar, ſhe returned to 
Mrs. Arlbery in a ſtate of mind the moſt melan- 
choly. | | | 
| And here, nothing could be leſs exhilarating nor leſs 
ſeaſonable than the firſt news ſhe heard. a 
The regiment of General Kinſale was ordered into 
Kent, in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge : It was 
the ſeaſon for drinking the water of that ſpring ; and Mr. 
Dennel was going thither with his daughter. Sir Sed- 
ley Clarendel conceived .it would be ſerviceable alſo to 
his own health; and had ſuddenly propoſed to Mrs, 
Arlbery forming a party to paſs a few weeks there. 


With a vivacity always ready for any new projet, 


anxiety: for though glad to be ſpared ms he of 
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ſhe inſtantly agreed to it, and the journey was Ahea 
to take place in three days. When Camilla was in- 
formed of this intended excurſion, the diſappointment 
with which it overpowered her was too potent for diſ- 
guiſe : and Mrs. Arlbery was ſo much ſtruck with it, 
that, during coffee, ſhe took Sir Sedley apart, and ſaid : 
& I feel ſuch concern for the diſmal alteration of that 
ſweet girl, that I could prevail with myſelf, all love- 
lorn as ſhe is, to take her with me to Tunbridge, if 
you will aid my hardy enterpriſe of driving that frozen 
compoſition of premature wiſdom from her mind. If 
you are not as invulnerable as himſelf, you cannot refuſe 
me this ſleight of gallantry.” 

Sir .Sedley gave a laughing aſſent, declaring, at the 
fame time, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſed diffidence, his 
conſcious inability. Mrs. Arlbery, in high fpirits, 
ſaid ſhe ſcarce knew which would moft delight her, to 
mortify Edgar, or reſtore Camilla to gaiety and inde- 
pendance. Yet ſhe would watch, ſhe ſaid, that mat- 
ters went no further than juſt to ſhake off a whining firſt 
love; for the laſt thing upon earth ſhe intended was to 
entangle her in a ſecond. 3 

Camilla received the invitation with pleaſure yet 


Cleves in a ſtate of diſturbance ſo ſuſpicious, ſhe wi 
bitterly agitated in reflecting upon the diſlike of Ed 
to Mrs. Arlbery, the pains he had taken to prevent 
her mingling with the ſociety, and the probably final 
period to his eſteem and good-will, that would prove 


the reſult of her accompanying ſuch a party to a place 
of amuſement. 1 


* 


animation; and 
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A Youth of the Times, 


Mas. Arlbery accompanied Camilla the next day 
to Cleves, to aſk permiſſion of Mr. Tyrol d for the ex- 


curſion. She would truſt the requeſt to none but her- 


ſelf, conſcious of powers of perſuaſion unuſed to re- 
pulſe. 
4 Mr. Tyrold was diſtreſſed by the propoſition: he was 


not ſatisfied in truſting his unguarded Camilla to the 


diſſipation of a public place, except under the wing of 
ber mother; though he felt eager to remove her from 
Edpar, and rejoiced in any opportunity to allow her a 


change of ſcene, that might revive her natural ſpi- 


rits, and unchain her heart from its unhappy ſubjec- 
ion, 

Perceiving him undetermined, Mrs. Arlbery called 
forth all her artillery of eloquence and grace, to for- 
Te her conqueſt. The licence ſhe allowed herſelf 


common of fantaſtic command, gave way to the more 
feminine attraction of ſoft pleading : her ſatire, which, 
though never malignant, was often alarming, was re- 
linquiſhed for a ſportive gaiety that diffuſed general 

Mr. Tyrold ſoon, though not caught 
like his daughter, ceaſed to wonder that his daughter 


4 had been caught. 


In this indeciſion he took Camilla apart, and bad 
her tell her him, without fear or reſerve, her own feel- 
ings, her own wiſhes, her own opinion upon this ſcheme. 
She held ſuch a call too ſerwus and too kind for diſ- 
guiſe : ſhe hid her face upon his ſhoulder and wept ; 
he ſoothed and encouraged her to confidence ; and, 
in broken accents ſhe then acknowledged herſelf un- 
equal as yet, to fulfilling his injunctions of appearing 
cheerful and eaſy, though ſenſible of their wiſdom. 
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Mr. Tyrold, with a heavy heart, ſaw how much 
deeper was her wound, than the airineſs of hei ure 
had prepared him to expect, and could no longer he- 
ſitate in granting his conſent, He ſaw it was her 
wiſh to go; but he ſaw that the pleaſures of a public 
place had no ſhare in exciting it, To ayoid betraying: 
her conſcious mortification was her ſole and innocent 
motive; and though he would rather have ſent her to 
a more private ſpot, and have truſted her to a more 
retired character; he yet thought it poſſible, that 
what opportunity preſented uaſought, might, even- 
tually, prove more beneficial than what his own choice 
would have dictated; for public amuſements, to the 
young and unhackneyed, give entertainment without 
requiring exertion ; and ſpirits lively as thoſe of Mrs. 
Arlbery create nearly as much gaiety as they diſplay. 
Fixed, now, for the journey, he carried Camilla 
to her uncle to take leave. The 2 of not ſee- 
ing her again for fix weeks was gloomy to Sir Hugh, 
though he bore it better at this moment, when his fan- 
cy was occupied by arranging preparations for the re- 
turn of Clermont, than he could have done at almoſt 
any other. He put into her hands a fifty pound Bank 
note for her expences, and when, with mingled mo- 
deſty and dejection, ſhe would have returned the whole, 
as unneceſſary even to her wiſhes, Mr. Tyrold, ij. 
fering, made her accept twenty pounds. Sir 
preſſed forward the original ſum in vain ; his brother, 
though always averſe to refuſe his ſmalleſt defire, 
thought it here a duty to be firm, that the excurſion, 
which he granted as a relief to her ſadneſs, might 
not lead to pleaſures ever after beyond her reach, nor 
to their concomitant extravagance. She could nat, 
he knew, reſide at Tunbridge with the economy an 
ſimplicity to which ſhe was accuſtomed at Etheringtonz 
but he charged her to let no temptation make her for- 
get the moderate income of which alone ſhe was certainz 
aſſuring her, that where a young woman's expences 
exceeded her known expectations, thoſe who were fore- 
moſt to praiſe her elegance, would moſt fear to form 
any connection with her, and moſt deſpiſe or deride her 


in any calamity, 
< Camilla 
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rs found no difficulty in promiſing the moſt 
exaGobſervance of this inſtruction ; her heart ſeemed 
in ſackcloth and aſhes, and ſhe cared not in what man- 
ner her perſon ſhould be arrayed. | 

Sir Hugh earneſtly enjoined her not to fail to be 
at Cleves upon the arrival of Clermont, intimating that 
the nuptials would immediately take place. 

She then ſought Eugenia, whom ſhe found with 
Dr. Orkborne, in a ſtate of mind fo perfectly calm and 
compoſed, as equally to ſurpriſe and rejoice her. She 
faw with pleaſure that all Bellamy had inſpired was the 
moſt artleſs compaſſion ; for ſince his diſmiſſion had 
now poſitively been given, and Clermont was actually 


ſummoned, ſhe devoted her thoughts ſolely to the ap- 
proaching event, with the firm, though early wiſdom 


which diſtinguiſhed her character. 

Indiana joined them; and, in a low voice, ſaid to 
Camilla, „Pray, couſin, do you know where Mr. 
Macderſey is? Becauſe I am fadly afraid he's dead.” | 

Camilla, ſurpriſed, deſired to-know why ſhe had ſuch 
an apprehenfion ? . : 
„ Becauſe he told me he'd ſhoot himſelf throug 

the brains if I was cruel—and I am ſure I had no great 

choice given me: for, between ourſelves, Miſs Marg- 

lagd gave all the anſwers for me, without once ſtopping 

aſk. me what 1 ſhould chuſe. So if he has really 

it, the fault is more her's than mine,” 
She then ſaid, that, juſt after Camilla's departure 


the preceding day, Mr, Macderſey arrived, and inſiſt- 


ed upon ſeeing her, and ſpeaking to Sir Hugh, as he 
was ordered into Kent, and could not go fo far in ſuſ- 
nce. Sir Hugh was not well enough to admit him; 


and Miſs Margland, upon whom the office devolved, 


took upon her to give him a poſitive refuſal z and 
though ſhe went into the room while he was there, never 
once would let her make an anſwer for herſelf, ' 

Miſs Margland, ſhe added, had frightened Sir Hugh 
into forbidding him the houſe, by comparing him with 
Mr. Bellamy ; but Mr. Macderſey had frightened 


them all enough, in return, as he went away, by ſaying, 


that as ſoon as ever Sir Hugh was well, he would call 


him 
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kim out, becauſe of his ſending him word down ſtairs 
not to come to Cleves any more, for he had beendil- 
turbed enough already by another Iriſh fortune-huntery 
that came after another of his nieces ; and he was the 
more ſure Mr. Macderſey was one of them, becauſe 'of 
his being a real Iriſhman, while Mr. Bellamy was only 
an Engliſhman. * But don't you think now, coufin,”® 
ſhe continued, Miſs Margland might as well have let 
me ſpeak for myſelf?” 8 
Camilla inquired if ſhe was ſorry for the rejec- 
tion. | | 
«.N--0,” ſhe anſwered, with ſome heſitation; “ for 
Miſs Margland ſays he's got no reat-roll ; beſides, F 
don't think he's ſo agreeable as Mr. Melmond ; only 
Mr. Melmond's worth little or no fortune they ſay: for 
Miſs Margland inquired about it, after Mr. Mandlebert 
behaved fo, Elſe I can't fay I thought Mr. Melmond 
diſagreeable.“ | 
Mrs, Arlbery now ſeat to haſten Camilla, Who, i 
returning to the parlour, met Edgar. He had juſt ga- 
thered her intended excurſion, and, ſick at heart, had 
left the room. Camilla felt the eonſciouſneſs of a guil- 
ty perſon at his ſight ; but he only ſlightly dowed; and 
coldly ſaying, “ hope you will have much pleaſure at 
Tunbridge,” went on to his own room. | 
And there, replete with reſentment for the whole of 
her late conduct, he again bleſſed Dr. Marchmont for 
his preſervation from her toils; and, concluding the 
excurſion was for the ſake of the Major, whoſe regi- 
ment he knew to be juſt ordered into Kent, he certered 
every former hope in the one ſingle with that he aught 
never ſee her more. F 21 
Camilla, ſhocked by ſuch obvious difpleaſure, quit- 
ted Cleves with ſtill iacreafing ſadneſs; and Mrs! 
Arlbery would heartily have repented her invitation, 
but for her dependance upon Sir'Sedley Clarendel. 
Ar E:herington they ſtopt, that Camilla might pre- 
pare her package for Tunbridge, Mrs. Arlbery would 
not alight. 
While Camilla, with a maid-ſervant, was examining 
her drawers, the chamber door was opened by Loop 
or 


* 
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for whom ſhe had juſt inquired, and who, telling her 
he wanted to ſpeak to her in private, turned the maid 
out of the room. 

Camilla begged him to be quick, as Mrs. Arlbery was 
waiting 

„Why then, my dear little girl,“ cried he, “the 
chief ſubſtance of the matter is neither more nor leſs 
than this: 1 want a little money.“ | 
My dear brother,” ſaid Camilla, pleaſure again 


| kindling in her eyes as ſhe opened her pocket-book, 


« you could never have applied to me ſo opportunely. 

I have juſt got twenty pounds, and I do not want 
Argnty ſhillings. Take it, I beſeech you, any part, 
or all.” 

Lionel -pauſed and ſeemed half choaked. © Ca- 
milla,“ he cried preſently, you are an excellent girl. 
If you were as old and ugly as Miſs Margland, I 
really believe I ſhould think you young and pretty. 
But this ſum is nothing. A drop of water to the 
ocean“ 7 | 

Gamilla now, drawing back, difappointed and diſ- 
pleaſed, aſked how it was poſſible he ſhould want 
more. | 

More, my dear child? why I want two or three 
cool hundred.” a 

N wo or three hundred? repeated ſhe, amazed. 

& Nay, nay, don't be frightened, My uncle will 
give you two or three- thouſand, you know that. And 


It's a caſe of real diſtre 

«Diſtreſs ? impoſſible ! what diſtreſs can you have 
to ſo prodigious an amount?“ 

% Prodigious! poor hittle innocent! doſt think two or 
three hundred prodigious ?” | 

% And what is become of the large ſums extorted 
from my uncle Relyil ?” 1 70 2 
O that was for quite another thing. That was 
for debts. That's gone and over. This is for a per- 
fectly different purpoſe.” 

„And will nothing—O Lionel !—nothing touch 
you? My poor mother's quittiog England —her ſepa- 
ration 
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ration from my father and her family—my uncle Rel- 
vil's ſevere attack—will nothing move you to more 
thoughtful, more praiſe-worthy conduct!“ 

« Camilla, no preaching ! 1 might as welFecaſt my- 
ſelf upon the old ones at once, I come to you in pre- 
ference, on purpoſe to avoid ſermoniſing. However, 
for your ſatisfaction, and to ſpur you to ſerve me, I 
can aſſure you I have avoided all new debts ſince the laſt 
little depoſit of the poor ſick hypocondriac miſer, who- 
is pining away at the loſs of a few guineas,. that he 
yoo neither ſpirit nor health to have ſpent for him- 
elf?“ 7 ; 

&« Ts this your reaſoning, your repentance, Lionel, 
upon ſuch a cataſtrophe ?” 

« My dear girl, I am heartily concerned at the whole 
buſineſs, only, as it's over, I don't like talking of it. 
This is the laſt ſcrape I ſhall ever be in while 1 live. 
But if you won't help me, I am undone. You know . ͥ— 
your influence with my uncle. Do, there's a dear girl, 
uſe it for your brother? I have not a dependance itFthe 
world, now, but upon you!“ | 

6 Certainly I will do whatever I can for you,” ſaid 
ſhe, ſighing; but indeed, my dear Lionel, your man- 
ner of going on makes my very heart ach! However, 
let this twenty pounds be in part, and tell me your very 
ſmalleſt calculation for what muſt be added ?” 
Two hundred, A farthing leſs will be of no uſe; 
and three will be of thrice the ſervice. But mind 
you mult not ſay it's for me!” | 

„How, then, can I aſk for it?“ 

« O, vamp up ſome diſmal ditty.” 

No, Lionel!“ exclaimed ſhe, turning away from 
him; © you propoſe what you know to be impractica- 
ble N 

« Well, then, if you muſt needs ſay it's for me, 
tell him he muſt not for his life own it to the old 
ones.“ : F 

In the ſame breath, muſt I beg and command ?” . 

«© O, I always make that my bargain, I ſhould elſe 
be put into the lecture room, and not let looſe again till 
I was made a milkſop. 376 talk me fo into the va- 
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pours, I ſhould not be able to act like a man for a month 


to come.” | 
A man, Lionel?“ 


Ves, a man of the world, my dear; a knowing 


one. ww 


Mrs. Arlbery now ſent to haſten her, and he extort- 
ed a promiſe that ſhe would go to Cleves the next moru- 
ing, and procure a draft for the money, if poſſible, to 
be ready for his calling at the Grove in the after- 
noon, <q 

She felt this more deeply than ſhe had time or cou- 
Tage to own to Lionel, but her increaſed melancholy 
was all imputed to reflections concerning Mandlebert by 
Mrs, Arlbery. 


R # K * 


That lady lent her chaiſe the next morning, with her 
uſual promptitude of good-humour, and Camilla went to 
Cleves, with a reluctance that never before accompani- 
ed er deſire to oblige. 

er viſit was received moſt kindly by all the family, 
as merely an additional leave taking; in which light, 
though ſhe was too ſincere to place it, ſhe ſuffered it 
to paſs, Having no chance of being alone with her 
uncle by accident, ſhe was forced to beg him in a whiſ- 
per, to requeſt a t&e-a-tete with her: and ſhe then, 
covered with all the confuſion of a partner in his extra- 
yagance, made the petition of 7ll 

Sir Hugh ſeemed much ſurpriſed, but proteſted he 
would rather part with his coat and waiſtcoat than re» 
Fuſe any thing to Camilla He gave her inſtantly a 
draft upon his banker for two hundred pounds ; but 


added, he ſhould take it very kind of her, if ſhe would 


beg Lionel to aſk him for no more this year, as he was 
really ſo hard run, he ſhould not elſe be able to make 
proper preparations for the wedding, till his next rents 
became due. 

Camilla was now ſurpriſed in her turn; and Sir 
Hugh then confeſſed, that, between preſents and peti- 
tions, his nephew had had no leſs than five hundred 
pounds from him the preceding year, unknown to his 
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parents; and that for this year, the ſum ſhe requeſted . 
made the ſeventh hundred; without the leaſt account 
for what-purpoſe it was given, . 

Camilla now heartily repented being a partner in 4 
buſineſs ſo rapacious, ſo unjuſtifiable, and ſo myſtert 
ous ; but, kindly interrupting: her apology, *' Don't 
be concerned, my dear,“ he cried, ** for there's 99 
help for theſe things; though what the young boys 
do with all their money now-a-days, is odd- enough, 
being what I can't make out. However, he'll ſoon be 
wiſer, ſo we muſt not be too ſevere with him; though 
I told bim, the laſt time, I had rather he would not 
aſk me ſo often; which was being almoſt too ſharp, 
I'm afraid, conſidering his youngneſs; for one can't ex- 
pect him to be an old man at once.“ 1 

Camilla gave voluntarily her word no ſuch applica- 
tion ſhould find her its ambaſſadreſs again: and 
though he would have diſpepſed with the promiſe, ſhe 
made it the more readily as a guard againſt her own 
facility. 

At leaſt,” cried the baronet, ** ſay nothing to my 
poor brother, and more eſpecially to your mother; it 
being but vexatious to ſuch good parents to hear of 
ſuch idleneſs, not knowing what to think of it; for it 
is a great ſecret, he ſays, what he does with it all; for 
which reaſon one cau t expect him to tell it. My poor 
brother, to be ſure, had rather he ſhould be ſtudying 
Bic, hec, hoc; but, Lord help him ! I believe he knows 
no more of that than I do myſelf; and I never could 
make out much meaning of it, any further than it's be- 
ing Latin; though I ſuppole, at the time, Dr. Orkborne 
might explain it to me, takiog It for granted he did 
what was right.” . 

Camilla was moſt willing to agree to cancealing from 
her parents what ſhe knew muſt ſo painfully afflict them. 
though ſhe determined to aſſume ſufficient courage to 
expoſtulate moſt ſeriouſly with her brother, againſt whom 
ſhe felt ſenſations of the moſt painful anger. 

Again ſhe now took leave; bit upon re-entering the 
parlour, found Edgar there alone, 
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Involuntarily ſhe was retiring ; but the counſel of her 
father recurring to her, ſhe compelled herſelf to advance, 
and ſay, © How good you have been to Eugenia ! how 
greatly are we all indebted for your kind vigilance and 
exertion !“ . e 

Edgar, who was reading, and knew not ſhe was in 
the houſe, was ſurpriſed, both by her ſight and her ad- 
dreſs, out of all his reſolutions ; and, with a ſoftneſs of 
voice he meant evermore to deny himſelf, anſwered, 
« To me? can any of the Tyrold family talk of being 


indebted to me ?—my own obligations to all, to every 


individual of that name, have been the pride, have been 
—hitherto—the happineſs of my life 

The word * hitherto,” which had eſcaped, affected 
him: he ſtopt, recollected himſelf, and preſently, more 
drily added © Thoſe obligations would be ſtill much in- 
creaſed, if I might flatter myſelf that one of that race, 
to whom I have ventured to play the officious part of a 
brother, could forget thoſe lectures, ſhe can elſe, I fear, 


with difficulty pardon.” 


«You have found me unworthy your counſel,” an- 
y Y 


ſwered Camilla, gravely, and looking down; © you have 


therefore concluded I reſent it : but we are not always 

completely wrong, even when wide from being right. I 

have not been culpable of quite ſo much folly as not to 

feel what I have owed to your good offices ; nor am I 

now guilty of the injuſtice to blame their being with- 

drawn. You do ſurely what is wiſeſt, though not 
rhaps—what is kindeſt.“ 


JI 0o theſe laſt words ſhe forced a ſmile; and, wiſhing 
him good morning, hurried away. 
Amazed paft expreſſion, and touched to the ſoul, he 


remained, a few inſtants, immoveable ; then, reſolving 


to follow her, and almoſt reſolving to throw himſelf at 


her feet, he opened the door ſhe had ſhut after her: he 
faw her ſtill in the hall, but ſhe was in the arms of her 


father and ſiſters, who had all deſcended, upon hearing 
| r had Jeft Sir Hugh, and of whom ſhe was now taking 
leave. | i 
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Upon his appearance, ſhe faid ſhe could no longer 
keep the carriage; but, as ſhe haſtened from the hall, 
he ſaw that her eyes were ſwimming 1n tears, 

Her father ſaw it too, with leſs ſurpriſe, but more 
pain. He knew her ſhort and volugtary abſence from 
her friends could not excite them: his heart ached with 
paternal concern for her; and, motioning every body 
elſe to remain in the hall, he walked with her to the car- 
riage himſelf, ſaying, in a low voice, as he put her in, 
« Be of better courage, my deareſt child. Endeavour 
to take pleaſure where you are going—and to forget 
what you are leaving: and, if you wiſh to feel or to give 
contentment upon earth, remember always, you muſt 
ſeek to make circumſtance contribute to happineſs, not 
happineſs ſubſervient to circumſtance.” 

Camilla, bathing his hand with her tears, promiſed 
this. maxim ſhould never quit her mind till they met 
again, 

She then drove off, 

« Yes,” ſhe cried, © I muft indeed ſtudy it ; Edgar 
cares no more what becomes of me! reſentment next 
to antipathy has taken place of his friendſhip and ef- 
teem !” 

She wrote down in her pocket-book the laſt words of 
her father ; ſhe reſolved to read them daily, and to make 
_ the current leffon of her future and diſappointed 

e. 


« * * * 


Lionel, too impatient to wait for the aſternoon, was 
already at the grove, and handed her from the chaiſe. 
But ſtopping her in the portico, Well,“ he cried, 
« where's my draft ?” 
fs Before I give it you,“ ſaid ſhe, ſeriouſly, and walk. 
ing from the ſervants, © I muſt entreat to ſpeak a few 
words to you.” 

& You have really got it, then?” cried he, in a rap- 
ture; © you are a charming girl! the moſt charming girl 
I know in the world ! ] won't take your poor twenty 
pounds: I would not touch it for the world. But come, 
where's the draft ? Is it for the two or the three ?” 


« For 
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1 For the two; and ſurely, my dear Lionel“ 

% For the two? O, plague take it !—only for the 
two ?—And when will you get me the odd third!“ 

% O brother! O Lionel! what a queſtion ! Will you 
make me repent, inſtead of rejoice, in the pleaſure I 
have to aſſiſt you pe © 

„% Why, when he was about it, why could he not as 
well come down like a gentleman at once? I am ſure 1 
always behaved very hadſomely to him.“ 

« How do you mean?? 

„Why, I never frightened him; never put him be- 
fide his poor wits, like t'other poor nuncle. I don't 
remember I ever did him an ill turn in my life, except 
wanting Dr. Pothook, there, to flog him a little for not 
learning his book. It would have been a rare ſight if 
he had !—don't you think fo ?” 

% Rare, indeed, I hope!“ 

„ Why, now, what could he have done, if the Doc- 
tor had really performed it? He could not in juſtice 
have found fault, when he put himſelf to ſchool to him. 
But he'd have felt a little queer. Don't you think he 
would?“ 

* You only want to make me laugh, to prevent my 
ſpeaking to the purpoſe ; but I am not diſpoſed to laugh 
and therefore ; 

« O, if you are not diſpoſed to laugh, you are no 
company for me. Give me my draft, therefore.” 

« If you will not hear, I hope, at leaſt, Lionel, you 
will think ; and that may be much more efficacious, 
Shall I put up the twenty ? I really.do not want it. And 
it is all, all, all I can ever procure you! Remember 


that !” | | 
What ?—all ?—this all ?—what, not even the other 


+ little mean hundred ?” | 
« No, my dear brother! I have promiſed my uncle 


no further application 
« Why what a ſtingy, fuſty old codger, to draw ſuch 
a promiſe from you!“ 5 
„Hold, hold, Lionel! I cannot endure to hear you 
| ſpeak in ſuch a manner of ſach an uncle! the beſt, th 
moſt benevolent, the moſt iadulgent—" | 
"7 ; _ . ” g 4&6 Lord, | 
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«Lord, child, don't be ſo preciſe and old maidiſh, 


Don't you know it's a relief to a man's mind to ſwear, 
and ſay a few cutting things when he's in a paſſion? 
when all the time he would no more do harm to the 
people he ſwears at, than you would, that mince out all 
your words as if you were talking treaſon, and thought 
every man a ſpy that heard you. Beſides, how is a man 
the worſe for a little friendly curſe or two, provided he 
does not hear it? It's a very innocent refreſhment to a 
man's mind, my dear; only you know nothing of the 
world,” 
_ Mrs. Arlbery now approaching, he haftily took the 
draft, and, after a little heſitation, the twenty pounds, 
telling her, if ſhe would not aſk for him, ſhe muſt aſk 
for herſelf, and that he felt no compunction, as he was 

certain ſhe might draw upon her uncle for every guinea 


he was worth, a 
He then heartily embraced her; ſaid ſhe was the beft 


girl in the world, when ſhe did not mount the pulpit, 


and rode off. 

Camilla felt no concern at the loſs of her twenty 
pounds : lowered and unhappy, ſhe was rather glad than 
ſorry that her means for being abroad were diminiſhed, _ 
and that to keep her own room would ſoon be moſt con- 
venient. 


The next day was fixed for the journey. 


% 


CHAP. XI. 
A Walt by Moonlight. 


Mas. ARLBERY and Camilla ſet off in the coach 
of Mr. Dennel, widower of a deceaſed ſiſter of the huſ- 


band of Mrs, Arlbery, whom ſhe was induced to admit * 
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bol the party that he might aid in bearing the expences, 


as ſhe could not, from ſome family conſiderations, re- 
fuſe taking her niece into her coterie. Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel drove bis on phaeton; but, inſtead of joining 


them, according to the condition which occaſioned the 


treaty, cantered away his ponies from the very firſt ſtage, 
and left word, where he changed horſes, that he ſhould 
proceed to the hotel upon the Pantiles. 

Mrs. Arlbery was nearly provoked to return to the 
Grove. With Mr Dennel the did not think it worth 
while to converſe ; her niece ſhe regarded as almoſt an 
idiot; and Camilla was fo ſpititleſs, that, had not Sir 
Sedley acceded to her plan, this was the laſt period in 
which ſhe would have choſen her for a companion. 

They travelled very quietly to within a few miles of 
Tunbridge, when an accident happened to one of the 
wheels of the carriage, that the coachman ſaid would 
take ſome hours to repair. They were drawn on, with 
difficulty, to a ſmall inn upon the road, whence they 
were obliged to fend a man and horſe to Tunbridge for 
chaiſes. 

As they were deſtined, now, to ſpend ſome time in 
this place, Mrs. Arlbery retired to write letters, and Mr. 
Dennel to read newſpapers; and, invited by a bright 
moon, Camilla and Miſs Dennel wandered from a little 
garden to an adjoining meadow, which conducted them 
to a lane, rendered ſo beautiful by the the ſtrong maſſes 
of ſhade with which the trees intercepted the reſplen- 
dent whiteneſs of the moon, that they walked on, catch- 
ing freſh openings with freſh pleaſure, till the feet of 
Miſs Dennel grew as weary with the length of the way, 
unbroken by any company, as the ears of Camilla with 
her inceſſant prattling, unaided by any idea. Miſs Den- 
nel propoſed to fit down, and, while relieving herſelf by 
a fit of yawning and ſtretching, Camilla ftrolled a little 
further in ſearch of a ſafe and dry ſpot. 

Miſs Dennel, following in a moment, on tip-toe, and 
trembling, whiſpered that ſhe was ſure ſhe heard a voice. 
Camilla, with a ſmile, aſked if only themſelves were pri- 
vileged to enjoy ſo ſweet a night ? © Huſh !” cried the, 


* huſh! I hear it again!” They liſtened ; and, in a 


minute, 
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minute, a ſoft plaintfve tone reached their ears, too diſ- 
tant to be articulate, but undoubtedly female. | 

« dare ſay it's a robber!“ exclaimed Miſs Dennel 
ſhaking; If you don't run back, I ſhall 'die !” | 

Camilla aſſured her, from the gentleneſs of the ſound, 
ſhe muſt be miſtaken ; and preſſed her to advance a few 
ſteps further, in caſe it ſhould be any body ill. 

« But you know,” ſaid Miſs Dennel, ſpeaking low, 
tt people ſay that ſometimes there are noiſes in the air, 
without its being any body ? Suppoſe it ſhould be that ? 

Still, though almoſt imperceptibly, Camilla drew her 
on, till, again liſtening, they diſtinctly heard the words, 
&« My lovely friend“ ; 

La! how pretty!“ ſaid Miſs Dennel ; “ let's go a 
little nearer.“ 

They advanced, and preſently, again ſtopping, heard, 
« Could pity pour balm into my woes, how ſweetly 
would they be alleviated by your's my lovely friend ? 

Miſs Dennel now looked enchanted, and eagerly led 
the way herſelf, 

In a few minutes, arriving at the end of the lane, 
which opened upon a wild and romantic common, they 
caught a glimpſe of a figure in white. 

Miſs Dennel turned pale. Dear!” cried ſhe, in 
the loweſt whiſper, © what is it?“ 

% A lady,” anſwered Camilla, equally cautious not to 
be heard, though totally without alarm. 

« Are you ſure of that?“ ſaid Miſs Dennel, ſhrink» 
ing back, and pulling her companion to accompany her, 

Do you think it's a ghoſt ?“ cried Camilla, unre- 
ſiſting the retreat, yet walking backwards to keep the 
form in ſight. 

« Fie ! how can you talk ſo ſhocking ? all in the dark 
fo, except only for the moon? 

“ Your's, my lovely friend!!“ was now again pro- 
nounced in the tendereſt accent. 

« She's talking to herſelf?” exclaimed Miſs Dennel ; 
% Lord, how frightful!“ and ſhe clung cloſe to Camilla, 
who, mounting a little hillock of ſtones, preſently per- 
cetyed that the lady was reading a letter. 

15 6e Miſs 
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% Miſs Dennel, tranquilifed by hearing this, was 
again content to ſtop, when their ears were ſuddenly 
ſtruck by a piercing ſhriek. 
O Lord } we ſhall be murdered !” cried ſhe, ſcream» 
ing ſtill louder herſelf. 
They both ran back ſome paces down the lane, Ca- 
milla determining to ſend ſomebody from the inn to in- 
quire what all this meant : but preſently, through an 
opening to the common, they perceived the form in 
White re with an air wild and terriſied. 
Camilla ſtopt, ſtruck with compaſſion and curioſity at 
once; Miſs Depnel could not quit her, but after the firſt 
glance, hid her face, faintly articulating, O, don't let 
it ſee us !'don't Tet it ſee us! I am ſure it's nothing na- 
tural! I dare ſay it's ſomebody walking 
The next inſtant, they perceived a man, looking ear- 
neſtly aroucd, as if to diſcover who had echoed, the 
ſcieam ; the place they occupied was'in the ſhade, and 
he did not obſerve them. He. ſoon ruſhed haſtily on, 
and ſeized the white garment of the flying figure, which 
appeared, both by its dreſs and form, to be an elegant 
female. She claſped her hands in ſupplication, caſt up 
Her eyes towards heaven, and again ſhrieked aloud. 
Camilla, who poſſeſſed that fine internal power of the 
thinking and feeling mind to adopt courage for terror, 
where any eminent ſervice may be the reſult of imme- 
diate exertion, was preparing to ſpring to her relief; 
while Miſs Dennel, in extreme agony holding her, mur- 
mured out, © Let's run away! let's run away! ſhe's 
going to be murdered !”? when they ſaw the man proſ- 
trate himſelf at the lady's feet, in the humbleſt ſubjec- 
tion. | | 
Camilla ſtopt her flight; and Miſs Dennel, appeaſed, 
called out; *La! his kneeling! how pretty it looks-! 
I dare ſay it's a lover. How I with. one could hear 
what he hs —— e 3 2 
An exclamation, however, from the lady, uttered in 
a tone of mingled affright and diſguſt, of leave me 
leave me !” was again the ſignal to Miſs Dennel of re- 
treat, but of Camilla to advance. = 
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The ruſtling of the leaves, cauſed by her attempt to 
make way through the breach, caught the ears of the 
ſuppliant, who hattily aroſe ; while the lady folded her 
arms acroſs her breaſt and ſeemed ejaculating the moſt 
fervent thanks for this relief. 

Camilla now forced a paſſage through the hedge, and 
the lady, as ſhe ſaw her approach, called out, in a voice . 
the moſt touching, ** Surely 'tis ſome pitying Angel, 
mercifully come to my reſcue !“ * 

The purſuer dre w back. and Camilla, in the gentleſt 
words, beſought the lady to accompany her to the 
friends ſhe had juſt left, who would be happy to protect 
her, 

She gratefully accepted the propoſal, and Camilla 
then ventured to look round, to ſee if the object of this 
alarm had retreated : but, with an aſtoniſhment that al- 
moſt confounded her, ſhe perceived him, a few yards 
off, taking a pinch of ſnuff, and humming an opera air. 

The lady, then, ſnatching up her letter. which had 
fallen to the ground, touched it with her hps, and care- 
fully folding, put it into her boſom, tenderly ejaculating, 
„ have preſerved thee ! —O from what danger ! what 
violation! | 

Theo preſſing the hand of Camilla, © You have ſav- 
ed me,” ſhe cried, from the calamity of loſing what is 
more dear than I have words to expreſs ! Take me but 
where I may be ſhielded from that wretch, and what 
ſhall I not owe to you?“ | 

The moon now: ſhifting full upon her face, Camilla 
ſaw ſeated on it youth, ſenſibility, and beauty. Her 
pleaſure, involuntarily rather than rationally, was re- 
doubled that ſhe had proved ſerviceable to her as, ia 
equal proportion, was her abhorrence of the man who 
had cauſed the diſturbance. 

The three females were now proceeding, when the 
offender, with a careleſs air, and yet more careleſs bow, 
advancing towards them, negligently {aid, © Shall I 
have the honour to ſee you ſafe home, ladies?“ 

Camilla felt indignant ; Miſs Dennel again ſcreamed ; 
and the ſtranger, with a look of horror and diſguſt, 
faid 3 Perſecute me no more!” . « 
| * “ O hang 
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“O hang it! O curſe it!“ cried he, ſwinging his 
cane to and fro, ** don't be ſerious. I only meant to 
frighten you about the letter.” ; 

The lady deigned no anſwer, but murmured to her- 
ſelf “that letter is more precious to me than life or 
light!“ a 

They now walked on; and, when they entered the 
lane, they had the pleaſure to obſerve they were not 
purſued. She then ſaid to Camilla, . You muſt be ſur- 
Priſed to ſee any one out, and unprotected, at this late 
hour; but I had employed myſelf, unthinkingly, in 
reading ſome letters from a dear and abſent friend, and 
forgot the quick paſſage of time.“ | 

A man in a livery now appearing at ſome diſtance, 
ſhe haſtily ſummoned him, and demanded where was 
the carriage ? 15 | 

In the road, he anſwered, where ſhe had left it, at 
the end of the lane. 

She then took the hand of Camilla, and with a ſmile 
of the utmoſt ſoftneſs ſaid, When the ſhock I have 
ſuffered is a little over, I muſt ſurely ceaſe to lament 1 
have ſuſtained it, fince it has brought to me ſuch ſweet 

ſuccour. Where may I find yon to-morrow, to repeat 
my thanks ? 

Camilla anſwered, “ ſhe was going to Tunbridge im- 
mediately, but knew not yet where ſhe ſhould lodge.” 

& Tunbridge !“ ſhe repeated; 1 am there myſelf ; I 

| ſhall eaſily find you out to-morrow morning, for J ſhall 
know no reft till J have ſeen you again.” 

She then aſked her name, and, with the moſt touch- 
ing acknowledgments took leave. 

Camilla recounted her adventure to Mrs. Arlbery, 
with an animated deſcription of the fair Incognita, and 
with the moſt heart-felt delight of having, though but ac- 
cidentally, proved of ſervice to her. Mrs. Arlbery 
laughed heartily at the recital, aſſuring her ſhe doubred 
not but ſhe had made acquaintance with ſome dangerous 
fair one, who was playing upon her inexperience, and ut- 
terly unfit to be known to her, Camilla warmly vindi- 
cated her innocence, from the whole of her appearance, 
as well as from the impoſſibility of her knowing = her 
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ſcream could be heard: yet was perplexed how to ac- 
count for her not naming herſelf, and for the myſtery of 
the carriage and ſervant in waiting ſo far off. Theſe 
latter ſhe concluded to belong to her father, as ſhe 
looked too young to have any fort of eſtabliſhment of 
her own, 

« What I don't underſtand in the matter is, that 
there reading of letters by the light of the moon ;” ſaid 
Mr. Dennel. Where's the neceſſity of doing that, 
for a perſon that can afford to keep her own coach and 
ſervants ? | 

Mr. Dennel was a man as unfavoured by nature as he 
was uncultivated by art. He had been accepted as a 
huſband by the ſiſter of Mr. Arlbery, merely on ac- 
count of a large fortune, which he had acquired in bu- 
fineſs. The marriage, like moſt others made upon ſuch 
terms, was as little happy in its progreſſion as honour- 
able in its commencement ; and Miſs Dennel, born and 
educated amidſt domeſtic diſſention, which robbed her 
of all will of her own, by the conſtant denial of one 

arent to what was accorded by the other, poſſeſſed too 
little reflexion to benefit by obſerving the miſery of an 
alliance not mentally aſſorted ; and grew up with no 
other deſire but to enter the ſtate herſelf, from an ardent 
impatience to ſhake off the ſlavery ſhe experienced in 
ſingleneſs. The recent death of her mother had given 
her, indeed, ſomewhat more liberty ; but ſhe had not 
ſafficient ſenſe to endure any reſtraint, and languiſhed 
for the complete power which ſhe imagined a houſe and 
ſervants of her own would afford. 

When they arrived at the hotel, in Tunbridge, Mrs. 
Arlbery heard, with ſome indignation, that Sir Sedley 
Clarendel was gone to the rooms, without demonſtra- 
ting, by any fort of inquiry, the ſmalleſt ſolicitude at her 
non- appearance. 
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The Pantiles. 


A SERVANT tapt early at the door of Camilla, 
the next morning, to acquaint her that a lady, who call- 
ed herſelf the perſon that had been ſo much obliged to 
ber the preceding day, begged the honour of being ad- 
mitted | | | 
Camilla was forry, after the ſuſpicions of Mrs. Arl- 
bery, that ſhe did not ſend up her name; yet, already 
partially diſpoſed, her prepoſſeſſion was not likely to be 
deſtroyed by the figure that now appeared. 
A beautiful young creature, with an air of the moſt 
attractive ſoftneſs, eyes of the moſt expreſſive lovelineſs, 
and a manner which by every look and every motion an- 
nounced a ſoul © tremblingly alive,” glided gently into 
the room, and advancing, with a graceful confidence of 
kindneſs, took both her hands, and preſſing them to her 
heart, ſaid, What happineſs ſo ſoon to have found you! 
to be able to pour forth all the gratitude J owe you, and 
. the eſteem with which I am already inſpired ! * 
Camilla was ftruck with admiration and pleaſure z 
and gave way to the moſt lively delight at the fortunate 
accident which occaſioned her walking out in a place 
entirely unknown to her; declaring ſhe ſhould ever look 
back to that event as to one of the marked bleſlings of 
her life. 9 % 


ef you,” n the fair ſtranger, © have the 


benevolence thus to value our meeting, how ſhould it 
be appreciated by one who is ſo eternally indebted to 
it? I had not perceived the approach of that perſon. 
He broke in upon me when leaſt a creature ſo unge- 
nial was preſent to my thoughts. 1 was reading a let- 
ter from the moſt amiable of friends, the moſt refined— 


perhaps —of human beings !“ 
Camilla, N 
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Camilla, impatient for ſome explanation, anſwered, 
% hope, at leaſt, that friend will be ſpared hearing 
of your alarm ?” | ; 

© I hope ſo! for his own griefs already overwhelm 
him. Never may it be my fad lot to wound where I 
mean only to conſole.” v2, 

At the words his own, Camilla felt herſelf bluſh. 
She had imagined it was ſome female friend. She 
now found her miſtake, and knew not what to imagine 
next. . | 
I had retired,” ſhe continued, © from the glare of 
company, and the weight of unintereſting converſation, 
to read, at leiſure and in ſolitude this dear letter 
heart-breaking from its own woes, heart-ſoothing to 
mine! In à place ſuch as this, ſecluſion is difficult. 
I drove ſome miles off, and ordered my carriage to wait 
in the high road, while I ſtrolled alone upon the com- 
mon. I delight in a ſolitary ramble by moonlight. I can 
then indulge in uninterrupted rumination, and ſolace 
my melancholy by pronouncing aloud ſuch ſentences, 
and ſuch names, as in the world I cannot utter. How 
exquiſitely ſweet do they ſound to ears unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch vibrations !” 

Camilla was all aftoniſhment and perplexity. A 
male friend ſo beloved, who ſeemed to be neither fa- 
ther, brother, nor huſband; a carriage at her command 
though without naming one relation to whom either 
that or herſelf might belong; and ſentiments ſo ten- 
der ſhe-was almoſt aſhamed to liſten to them; all con- 
ſpired to excite a wonder that painfully prayed for re- 
lief: and in the hope to obtain it, with ſome heſita- 
tion, ſhe ſaid, © 1 ſhould have ſought you myſelf this 
morning, for the pleaſure of inquiring after your ſafety, 
but that I was ignorant by what came to make my 
ſearch.” | 

The fair unknown looked down for a moment, with 
an air that ſhewed a perfect conſciouſneſs of the inquiry 
meant by this ſpeech ; but turning aſide the embarraſſ- 
ment it ſeemed to cauſe her, ſhe preſently raiſed her 
head, and faid, I had no difficulty to find you, 

| for 


for my ſervant, happily, made his inquiry at once at 
this hotel.” | 5 | 

Diſappointed and ſurpriſed by this evaſion, Camilla 
ſaw now an evident myſtery, but knew not how to preſs 
forward any inveſtigation. She began, therefore, to 
ſpeak of other things, and her fair gueſt, who had 
every mark of an education rather ſedulouſſy than na- 
turally cultivated, joined readily in a converſation leſs 

rſonal, 

They did not ſpeak of Tunbridge, of public places, 
nor diverſions ; their themes, all choſen by the ſtranger, 
were friendſhip, confidence, and ſenſibility, which ſhe 
illuſtrated and enlivened by quotations - from favourite 
poets, aptly introduced and feelingly recited ; yet al- 
ways uttered with a ſigh, and an air of tender melan- 
choly. Camilla was now in a ſtate ſo depreſſed, that 
notwithſtanding her native vivacity, ſhe fell as imper- 
ceptibly into the plaintive ſtyle of her new acquaintance, 
who ſeemed habitually penſive, as if ſympathy rather 
than accident had brought them together. 

Yet when chance led to ſome mention of the adven- 
ture of the preceding evening, and the lady made again 
an animated eulogium of the friend whoſe letter ſhe was 
peruſing ; ſhe hazarded, with an half ſmile, ſaying : 
J hope for his own ſake, this friend is ſome ſage and 
aged perſonage ?” 

O no!“ ſhe anſwered; “ he is in the bloom of 
youth.“ * | | 

Camilla, again a little diſconcerted, pauſed ; and the- 
lady went on. | 

It was in Wales I firſt met him; upon a ſpot ſo 
beautiful that painting can never do it juſtice. I bave 
made, however, a little ſketch of it, which, ſome we 
or other, I will ſhew you, if you will have the goodneſs 
to let me ſee more of you.“ 

Camilla could not refrain from an eager affirmative ; 
and the converſation was then interrupted by a meſſage 

from Mrs. Arlbery, who always breakfalted in her own 
room, to announce that ſhe was going out lodging- 
hunting. 


Camilla 
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Camilla would rather have remained with ber new 
acquaintance, better adapted to her preſent turn of mind 
than Mrs. Arlbery ; but this was impoſſible, and the 
lovely ſtranger haſtened away, ſaying ſhe would call 
herſelf the next morning to ſhew the way to her houſe, 
where ſhe hoped they might paſs together many ſooth- 
ing and conſolatory hours. 

* * * „ 


Camilla found Mrs. Arlbery by no means in her uſual 
high ſpirits. The opening of her Tunbridge campaign 
had ſo far from anſwered its trouble and expence, that 
ſhe heartily repented having quitted the Grove. 'The 
Officers either were not arrived in the neighbourhood, 
or were wholly engaged in military buſineſs ; Camilla, 
inſtead of contributing to the life of the excurſion, 
ſeemed to hang heavily both upon that, and upon her- 
ſelf ; and Sir Sedley Clarendel, whoſe own propoſition 
had brought it to bear, had not yet made his appear- 
ance, though lodging in the ſame hotel. 

Thus vexatiouſly diſappointed, ſhe was ill-diſpoſed 
to liſten with pleaſure to the hiſtory Camilla thought 
it indiſpenſable to relate of her recent viſit : and in an- 
ſwer to all praiſe of this fair Incognita, only replied 
by aſking her name and connexions, Camilla felt ex- 
tremely fooliſh in confeſſing ſhe had not yet learnt them. 
Mrs. Arlbery, then laughed unmercifully at her com- 
mendations, but concluded with ſaying: * Follow, 
however, your own, humour; I hate to torment or 
be tormented : only take care not to be ſeen with 
her.“ 

Camilla rejoiced ſhe did not exact any further re- 
ſtriction, and hoped all raillery would ſoon be ſet aſide, 
by an honourable explanation. 


R * * #% 


They now repaired to the Pantiles, where the gay 
company and gay =_ afforded ſome amiſement to 
Camilla, and to Miſs Dennel a wonder and delight, 
that kept her mouth open, and her head jerking from 
object to object, ſo inceſſantly, that ſhe ſaw nothing 
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diſtinctly, from the eagerneſs of her fear left any thing 
ſhould eſcape her. | 

_ " Mrs. Arlbery, meeting with an old acquaintance in 
the bookſeller's ſhop, there ſat down with him, while 
the two young ladies loitered at the window of a toy- 
ſhop, ſtruck with juſt admiration of the beauty and in- 
genuity of the Tunbridge ware it preſented to their 
view; till Camilla, in a party of young men who were 
ſtrolling down the Pantiles, and who went into the 
bookſellers ſhop, diſtinguiſhed the offender of the fair 
unknown. 

To avoid following, or being recollected by a per- 

ſon ſo odious to her, ſhe entered the toy- ſhop with Miſs 
Dennel, where ſhe amuſed herſelf, al Mrs. Arlbery 
came in ſearch of her, in ſelecting ſuch various little 
articles for purchaſe as ſhe imagined would amount to 
about half a crown ; but which were put up for her at a 
guinea. This a little diſconcerted her: tho? as ſhe was till 
unuſually rich, from Mr. Tyrold's having advanced her 
next quarterly allowance, ſhe conſoled herſelf that they 
would ſerve for little keep-ſakes for her ſiſters and her 
couſin : yet ſhe determined, when next ſhe entered a 
ſhop for convenience, to put nothing apart as a buyer, 
till ſhe had inquired its price. | | 

The aſſaulter, Lord Newford, a young nobleman of 

the ton, after raking a ſtaring ſurvey of every thing and 
every body around, and ſeeing no one of more conſe- 
quence, followed Mrs. Arlbery, with whom formerly 
he had been ſlightly acquainted, to the toy-ſhop. He 
aſked her how. ſhe did, witbout touching his hat; and 
how long ſhe had been at Tunbridge, without waiting 
for an anſwer; and ſaid he was happy to have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing her, without once looking at her. 

To his firtt ſentence, Mrs. Arlbery made a civil an- 
ſwer; but, repenting it upon the two ſentences that ſuc- 
ceeded, ſhe heard them without ſeeming to liſten, and 
fixing her eyes upon him, when he had done, coolly 
faid, „ Pray, have you ſeen any thing of my fer- 
vant?” | 


Lord 
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Lord Newford, ſomewhat ſurpriſed, replied, © No.” 
« Do look for him, then,” cried ſhe, negligently, 


there's a good man.“ 


Lord Newford, a little piqued, and a little confuſed 


at feeling ſo, ſaid he ſhould be proud to obey her; and 
turning ſhort off to his companion, cried ** Come, Offy, 


why doſt loiter ? where ſhall we ride this morning!“ 
And, taking him by the arm, quitted the Pantiles. 

Mrs. Arlbery, laughing heartily, now felt her ſpirits 
a little revive ; „I doat,” ſhe cried, © upon meeting, 


now and then, with inſolence, I have a little taſte for 


it myſelf, which I make ſome conſcience of not indulging 
unprovdked.“ | LI 
They then proceeded to the milliner's, to equip them- 
ſelves for going to the rooms at night, Mrs. Arlbery 
and Miſs Dennel, who were both rich, gave large or- 


ders: Camilla, indifferent to every thing except to 


avoid appearing in a manner that might diſgrace her 
party, told the milliner to chooſe for her what ſhe 


. thought faſhionable that was moſt reaſonable. She was 


ſoon fitted up with what was too pretty to diſapprove, 


and deſiring immediately to pay her bill, found it 


amounted to five guineas; though ſhe had imagined ſhe 

She had only fix, and ſome ſilver; but was aſhamed 
to diſpute, or deſire any alteration; ſhe paid the mo- 
ney ; and-only determined to apply to another perſon 
than the ſeller, when next ſhe wanted any thing rea- 
ſonable. 

Mrs. Arlbery now ordered the carriage, and the 
drove to Mount Pleaſant, where ſhe hired a houſ. 


for the ſeaſon, to which they were to remove the next 


day. 7 
1 


Io the evening, they went to the rooms, where the 
decidedly faſhionable mien and manner of Mrs. Arl- 
bery, attracted more general notice and admiration 
than the youthful captivation of Camilla, or the pretty 
face and expenſive attire of Miſs Dennel. 


2 7 Dreſſed 
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Dreſſed by the milliner of the day, Camilla could 
not fail to paſs uncenſured, at leaſt, with reſpect to her 
appearance; but her eyes wanted their ala luſtre, 
from the ſadneſs of her heart, and ſhe never looked leſs 
herſelf, nor to leſs advantage.” 

The maſter of the ceremonies brought- to her Sir 
Theophilus Jarard; but as ſhe had ſeen him the com- 
panion of Lord Newford, to whom ſhe had conceived 
a ftrong averſion, ſhe declined dancing. He looked 
furpriſed, but rather offended than — and 
with a little laugh, half contemptuous, as if aſhamed 
of having offered himſelf, ſtalked away. 

Sir Sedley Clarendel was now lte into the 
room. Mrs, Arlbery, willing to ſhew her young friend 
in a fayourable point of view to him, though more from 
pique at his diſtance, than from any thought at that 
moment of Camilla, told her ſhe muſt poſitively accept 
Sir Theophilus, whoſe aſking her muſt be regarded as 
a particular diſtinction, for he was notoriouſly a man of 
the ton. And, heedleſs of her objections, told Mr, Den- 
nel to call him back. | 

& How can Ido that,” ſaid Mr. Dennel, * after ſee- 
ing her refuſe him with my own eyes ?? 

O, nobody cares about a man's eyes,” ſaid Mrs. 
Arlbery ; * go and tell him Mifs Tyrold has changed 
her mind, and chooſes to dance.” 

« As to her changing her mind,“ he anſwered, 
te that's likely enough; but I don't ſes how it's any rea · 
fon 1 ſhould go of a fool's errand. | 

„Pho, pho. go directly; or you ſha'n't dine before 
eight o*clock for the whole Tunbridge ſeaſon.” 

% Nay,” faid Mr. Dennel, who had an horror of late 
* if you will promiſe we ſhall dine more in rea- 

on” 

% Yes, yes,” cried Mrs. Arlbery, hurrying him 
off, notwithſtanding the reiterated remonſtrances of 
Camilla. 

« See, my dear,” ſhe then added, laughing,“ how 
many weapons you mult have in uſe, if you would go- 
yern that ſtrange animal called man ! yet never deſpair 


of victory; for, depend upon it, there is not one of the 
race 


. 
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race that, with a little addreſs, you may not bring to 


your feet.” 

Camilla, who had no wiſh but for one ſingle votary, 
and whoſe heart was funk from her failure in obtaining 
that one, liſtened with ſo little intereſt or ſpirit, that 
Mrs, Arlbery, _ provoked, reſolved not to throw 
away another idea upon her for the reſt of the even- 
ing. And therefore, as her mece went completely and 
conſtantly for nothing with her, ſhe ſpoke no more, 
till, to her great relief, ſhe was joined by General 
Kinſale. 

Mr. Dennel returned with an air not more pleaſed 
with his embaſſy, than her own appeared with her audi- 
treſs. The gentleman, lie ſaid, had joined two others, 
and they were all laughing fo violently together, that 
he could not find an opportunity to deliver his meſ- 
ſage, for they ſeemed as 'f a they would only make a joke 
OT it. 

Mrs. Arlbery then faw that he had got between Lord 
Newford and Sir Sedley, and that they were all three 
amuſing themſelves, without ceremony or diſguiſe, at 
the expence of every creature in the room; up and 
down which they ftrolled, arm in arm, looking fami- 
liarly at every body, but ſpeaking to nobody; whilſper- 
ing one another in hoarſe low voices, and then laugh- 
ing immoderately loud: while nothing was diſtinctly 
heard, but, from time to time, What in the world is 
become of Mrs. Berlinton to night?“ or elſe, How 
ſtupid the rooms are without lady Alithea?“ 

rs. Arlbery, who, like the reſt of the world, ſaw 

her own defects in as glaring colours, and criticiſed 
them with as much animated ridicule as thoſe of her 
neighbours, when exhibited by others, no ſooner found 
ſhe was neglected by this ſet, than ſhe raved againſt the 
prevailing ill manners of the leaders in the ton, with as 
much aſperity of cenſure, as if never for a nfoment be- 
trayed herſelf, by faſhion, by caprice, nor by vanity, 
to ſimilar foibles. Yet, after all,” cried ſhe preſent- 
Wo * to ſee fools behave like fools, I am well content. 
have no anger, therefore, againſt Lord Newford. 
nor Sir Theophilus Jarard ; if they were not * 
or 
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for being impertinent, how could they expect to be no- 
ticed at all? When there is but one line that can bring 
them forward, I rather reſpect them that they have 
found it out. But what ſhall we fay to Sir Sedley 
Clarendel? A man as much their fuperior in capacity 
as in powers of pleafing? *Tis a miſerable thing my 
dear —— to ſee the dearth of character there is in 
the world. Pope has bewailed it in women; believe 
me, he might have extended his lamentation. You 
may ſee, indeed, one man grave, and another gay; 
but with no more mark or likelihood,” no more diſ- 
tinction of colouring, than what fimply belongs to a diſ- 
mal face or a merry one: and with juſt as little light and 
ſhade, juſt as abrupt a ſkip from one to the other, as 
ſeparates inevitably the old man from the young one. 
We are almoſt all, my good General, of a nature fo 
pitifully plaſtic, that we act from circumſtances, and are 
faſhioned by ſituation.“ 

Then, laughing at her own pique, * General,” x he 
added, ſhall I make you a confeſhon? I am not at 
all ſure, if that wretched Sir Sedley had behaved as 
he ought to have done, and been at my feet all the 
ev ening, that I ſhould not, at this very moment, be 
amuſed in the ſame manner that he | is himſelf! yet it 
would be very abominable, I own.” 

« This is candid, however” | 
«Q, we all acknowledge 0 our faults, now ; 'tis the 
mode of the day: but the acknowledgment paſſes for 
current payment; and therefore we never amend them. 
On the contrary, they take but deeper root, by loſing 
all chance of concealment. Yet I am vexed to ſee that 
odious Sir Sedley ſhew fo filly a paſſion for being a man 
of the ton, as to ſuffer himſelf to be led in a ſtring by 
thoſe two poor paltry creatures, who are not more trou- 
bleſome as fops, than tireſome as fools, merely becauſe 
they are better known than himſelf upon the turf and at 

the clubs.” 

Here, ſhe was joined by Lord 'O'Lerney and the 
honourable Mr. Ormſby. And, in the next ſaunter of 
the tonniſßh triumvirs, Lord Newford, ſuddenly ſeeing 
with whom ſhe F: aſſociated, ſtopt, and „ 

er 
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her with an air of ſurpriſe, exclaimed, ** God bleſs 


me! Mrs. Arlbery ! I hope you are perfectly well?“ 

6 Infinitely indebted to your lordſhip's ſolicitude!“ 
ſhe anſwered, rather ſarcaſtically. But, without no- 
ticing her manner, he deſired to be one in her tea-party, 
which the was then riſing to form. 


She accepted the offer, with a glance of conſciouſneſs 


at the General, who, as he conducted her, ſaid: “ 1 
did not expect ſo much grace would ſo immediately 
have been accorded.” 4 815 it 

« Alas! my dear General, what can one do? Theſe 
tonniſh people, cordially as I deſpiſe them, lead the 
world; and if one has not a few of them iv one's train, 
'twere as well turn hermit. However, mark how 
he will fare with me! But don't judge from the open- 
11 
She now made his lordſhip ſo many gay compliments, 
and mingled ſo much perſonal civility with the general 
entertainment of her diſcourſe, that, as ſoon as they 
roſe from tea, he profeſſed his intention of litting by her, 


for the reſt of the evening. | 


She immediately declared herſelf tired to death of the 
© rooms, and calling upon Mails Dennel and Camilla, 
abruptly made her exit. 

The General, again her conductor, aſked how ſhe 
could leave thus a conqueſt ſo newly made. 

« I leave,” ſhe anſwered, * only to ſecure it. He 
will be piqued that I ſhould go, and that pique will keep 
me in his head till to-morrow. Tis well, my dear 
General, to put any thing there! But if I had ſtayed 
a moment longer, my contempt might have broken forth 
into ſatire, or my wearineſs into yawning : and I ſhould 
then inevitably have been cut by the ton party for the 
reſt of the ſeaſon.” 

Miſs Dennel, who had been dancing, and was again 
engaged to dance, remonſtrated againſt retiring fo ſoon ; 
but Mrs. Arlbery had a regular ſyſtem never to liſten to 
her. Camilla, whom nothing had diverted, was con- 
rent to retreat. 

At the door ſtood Sir Sedley Clarendel, who, as if 
now ſirſt perceiving them, ſaid to Mrs. Arlbery, * Ah! 

my 
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my fair friend !—And how long have you been at the 
Wells”? © 

« Intolerable wretch !” cried ſhe, taking him a 
is it thus you keep your conditions? did you draw me 
into bringing this poor love- ſick thing with me, only to 
ſigh me into the yapours ?” 

„My dear madam !” exclaimed he, in a tone of ex- 
poſtulation, „who can think of the ſame ſcheme two 
days together ? Could you poſhbly form a notion of any 
thing ſo patriarchal ?®? F 


Ss. $$... 


Before they retired to their chambers at the hotel, 
Camilla told Mrs. Arlbery how ſhocking to her was 
the ſight, much more any acquaintance with Lord New- 
ford, who was the perſon that had ſo much terrified 
the lady ſhe had met on their journey, Mrs. Arlbery 
_ aſſured her he ſhould be exiled her ſociety, if, upon 
inveſtigation, he was found the aggreſſor ; but while 
there appeared ſo much myſtery in the complaint and the 
conduct of this unknown lady, ſhe ſhould poſtpone his 
baniſhment. | 

Camilla was obliged to ſubmit : but ſcarce refted 
oa ſhe ſaw again her new fayourite the next morn» 

& 


CHAP. IX. © 


Mount Ephraim. 


Tas expected gueſt arrived early. Camilla re- 
ceived her with the only ſenſation of pleaſure ſhe had 
experienced at Tunbridge. Yet what ſhe 
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ed till ſtronger: the fair ſtranger beſought her friend- 

ſhip as a ſolace to her exiſtence, and hung upon her as 
upon a treaſure long loſt, and dearly recovered. Ca- 
milla ſoon caught the infection of her ſoftneſs, and felt 
a fimilar deſire to cultivate her regard. She found her 
beauty attractive, her voice melodious, and her man- 
ners bewitchingly careſhog. 

Fearing, nevertheleſs, while yet in ignorance of her 
connections, to provoke further ridicule from Mrs. 
Arlbery by going abroad with her, ſhe propoſed defer- 
ring to return her viſit till another day: the lady con- 
ſented, and they ſpent together two hours, which each 
thought had been but two minutes, when Mrs, Arlbery 
fummoned Camilla to a walk. 

The fair unknown then took leave, ſaying her ſer- 
vant was in waiting; and Camilla and Mrs, Arlbery 
went to the bookſeller's. 

Here, that lady was foon joined by Lord O'Lerney 

and General Kinſale, who were warm admirers of her 
vivacity and obſervations. Mr. Dennel took up the 
Daily Advertiſer ; his daughter ſtationed herſelf at the 
door to ſee the walkers upon the Pantiles ; Sir Theo- 
philus Jarard, under colour of looking at a popular 

mphlet, was indulging in a nap in a corner; —_ 

ewford, noticing nothing, except his own figure as 
he paſt a mirror, was ſhuffling loud about the floor, 
which was not much embelliſhed by the ſcraping of his 
boots; and Sir Sedley Clarendel, lounging upon a chair 
in the middle of the ſhop, fat eating bon bons. 

Mrs. Arlbery, for ſome time, confined her talents to 
general remarks : but finding theſe . failed to move a 
muſcle in the face of Sir Sedley, at whom they were 
directed, ſhe fuddenly exclaimed; © Pray, my Lord 
O'Lerney, do you know any thing of Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel ?” 

1% Not ſo much,” anſwered his Lordſhip, © as I could 
d 3 but 1 hope to improve my acquaintance. with 

m.“ 

« Why then, my Lord, I am much afraid you will 
tie. when you ſee him in one of thoſe — fa 
from the total vacancy wy airy that he is W 
5 3 
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of nothing. But pray permit me to take his part: 
"Thoſe apparent cogitations, to which he is ſo much 
addicted, are moments only of pretended torpor, but 
of real torment, devoted, not as they appear, to ſupine 
inſipidity, but to painful fecret labour how next he may 
call himſelf into notice. Nevertheleſs, my Lord, don't 
let what I have faid hurt him in your opinion; he is 
quaint, to be ſure, but there's no harm in him. He 
Fives in my neighbourhood ; and, I aſſure your Lord- 

ſhip, he is, upon the whole, what may be called a very 
good ſort of man.” 2 

Here ſhe yawned violently; and Sir Sedley, unable 
to maintain his poſition, twice crofſed-his legs, and 
then roſe and took a book: while Lord Newford burft 
into ſo loud a laugh, that he awaked Sir Theophilus Ja- 
rard, by echocing, A good fort of man! O poor Clary! 
O hang it !—O carſe it! — poor Clary!“ 2 

« What's the matter with Clary?“ cried Sir Theophi- 
Jus, rubbing his eyes; I have been boring myſelf with 
this * Kine = till J hardly know whether I am au ake 
or aſleep.“ . | 

“% Why,. he's a good fort: of a man!“ replied Lord 
Newford. | | 

Sir Sedley, though he expected, and even hoped for 
ſome pointed ſtrictures, and could have deſied even 
abuſe, could not ſtand this mortifying praiſe; and, aſli- 
ing for the ſubſcription books, which, already, he had 
twice examined; faid :- Is there any body here one 
knows ?” | | 

% Oh, ay, have you any names?” cried” Lord New-. 
ford, ſeizing them firſt ;- and with ſome right, as they 
were the only books in the ſhop he ever read. 

“Come, I'll be generous,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, © and 
add another ſignature againſt your Lordſhip's next lec- 
ture.” / 2 
She then wrote her name, and threw down half. a- 
guinea. Camilla, to whom the book was next preſent- 
ed, concluded this was the eftabliſhedcuſtom, and, from 
mere timidity, did the ſame; though ſomewhat diſ- 
turbed to leave herfelf no more gold than ſhe gave. 
Miſs Dennel followed; but her father, who ſaid he did 
; = pot 
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not come to Tunbridge to read, which he could do at 
home, poſitively refuſed to ſubſcribe. | 

Sir Theophilus, now, turning, or rather, toſſing over 
the leaves, cried : I ſee no name here one knows any 
thing of but Lady Alithea Selmore.“ 

6 "Why, there's body elſe here,” ſaid Lord Newfordy 
& not a ſoui!“ 

Almoſt every body preſent bowed ; but wholly indif- 
ferent to reproof, he again whiſtled, again ſtrolled up 
and down the room, and again took a bold and full ſur- 
vey of himſelf in the looking-glaſs. 

“On the contrary,” cried Sir Sedley, 41 hear there 
is a moſt extraordinary fine creature lately arrived, ho 
is invincible to a degree. 

O that's Mrs. Berlinton; 5 faid Sir Theophilus 3 
yes, ſhe's a pretty little thing“ 

„She's very beautiful indeed,” ſaid Lord O'Ler- 
ney - 

% Where can one ſee her ?” eried Mrs. Arlbery. 

If ſhe is not at the rooms to-night,” ſaid Sir Sed - 
ley, © I ſhall be ſtupified to petrifaction. They tell me 
ſhe is a marvel of the firſt water; turning all heads by 
her beauty, winning all hearts by her ſweetneſs, faſci- 
nating all attention by her talents, and ſetting all faſhions 
by her elegance,” | 

This Forge. cried Mrs. Arlbery, to Camilla, 
© can be nd other than your myſterious fair. The de- 
ſcription juſt ſuits your own.” | | 

„ But my fair myſterious,” ſaid Camilla, “ is of a 
diſpoſition the moſt retired, and ſeems ſo young, I don't 
at all think her married.” : 

This divinity,” ſaid Sir Sedley, © for the bleſiog, 
of every one, yet 


Lord of Himſelf, 3 by a Wife“, 


is ſafely nooſed; and amongſt her attributes are two 
others cruel to deſper ation; ſhe excites every hope by 
a ſpoſo properly deteftable—yet gives birth to deſpair, 
by coldneſs the moſt ſhivering,” 

. And: 


\ 


Dryden. 
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„And what,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, © is this Lady 


Alithea Selmore ?”? 

« Lady Alithea Selmore ?? drily, but with a ſmile, 
anſwered General Kinſale. | A 
© &« Nay, nay, that's not to be mentioned irreyerently,” 
returned Mrs. Arlbery; © a title goes for a vaſt deal, 
where there is nothing elſe ; and, where there is ſome- 

ing, doubles its value. 
| r. Dennel, ſaying he found, by the newſpaper, a 

houſe was to be ſold upon Mount Ephraim, which pro- 
miſed to be a pretty good bargain, propoſed walking thi- 
ther, to examine what ſort of condition it was in. 

Lord O'Lerney inquired if Camilla had yet ſeen 
Mount Ephraim. No, the anſwered; and a general 
party was made for an airing. Sir Sedley ordered his 
r Mrs. Arlbery drove Camilla in her's; Miſs 

ennel walked with her father; and the reſt of the gen- 
tlemen went on horſeback. 


* * 1 


Arrived at Mount Ephraim, they all agreed to alight, 
and enjoy the view and pure air of the hill, while Mr. 
Dennel viſited the houſe. But, juſt as Mrs. Arlbery 
had deſcended from the phaeton, her horſes, taking 
fright at ſome object that ſuddenly ftruck them, reared 
up, in a manner alarming to the ſpectators, and ſtill more 
terriſic to Camilla, in whoſe hands Mrs. Arlbery had 
left the reins : and the ſervant, who ſtood at the horſes? 
heads, received a kick that Jaid him flat on the ground. 

O, jump out! jump out!“ cried Miſs Dennel, or 
elſe you'll be murdered !” 

* No! no! keep your ſeat, and hold the reins !” cried 
Mrs. Arlbery : “ For heaven's ſake, don't jump out!“ 

Camilla, mentally giddy, but perſonally courageous, 
was ſufficiently miftreſs of herſelf to obey the laſt in- 
junctiom though with infinite labour, difficulty, and ter- 
ror, the horſes plunging and flouncing inceſſantly. 

« Don't you think ſhe'll be killed? cried Lord New- 
ford, diſmounting, left his own horſe ſhould alſo take 
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« Do you think one could help her?“ faid Sir Theo- 
philus Jarard, ſteadily holding the bridle of his mare 
from the ſame apprehenſion. 

Lord O'Lerney was already on foot to afford her aſ- 
ſiſtance, when the horſes, ſuddenly turning round, gave 
to the beholders the dreadful menace of going down the 
ſteep declivity of Mount Ephraim full gallop. 

Camilla now, appalled, had no longer power to hold 
the reins ; ſhe let them go, with an idea of flinging her- 
ſelf out of the carriage, when Sir Sedley, who had dart- 
ed like lightning from his phaeton, preſented himſelf at 
the horſes? heads, on the moment of their turning, and, 
at the viſible and imminent hazard of his life, happily 
ſtopt them while ſhe jumped to the ground. They then, 
with a fury that preſently daſhed the phaeton to pieces, 
plunged down the hill. 

The fright of Camilla had not robbed her of her 
ſenſes, and the exertion and humanity of Sir Sedley 
ſeemed to reſtore to him the full poſſeſhon of his own: 
yet one of his knees was ſo much hurt, that he ſunk 
upon the graſs. 

Penetrated with ſurpriſe, as well as gratitude, Ca- 
milla, notwithſtanding her own tremor, was the firſt to 
make the moſt anxious inquiries : ſecretly, however, 
ſighing to herſelf: Ah! had Edgar thus reſcued me 
yet ſtruck equally with a ſenſe of obligation and of dans 
ger, from the horrible, if not fatal miſchief ſhe had eſ- 
caped, and from the extraordinary hazard and kindneſs 
by which ſhe had been ſaved, ſhe expreſſed her concern 
and acknowledgments with a ſoftneſs, that even Sir Sed- 
ley himſelf could not liſten to unmoved. 

He received, indeed, from this adventure, almoſt 
every ſpecies of pleaſure of which his mind was capable. 
His natural courage, which he had nearly annihilated, 
as well as forgotten, by the effeminate part he was ſyſte- 
matically playing, ſeemed to rejoice in being again ex- 
erciſed z his good nature was delighted by the eſſential 
ſervice he had performed; his vanity was gratified by 
the publicity of the praiſe it brought forth; and his 
heart itſelf experienced ſomething like an original feel- 
ing, unſpoik by the apathy of ſatiety, from the oo 
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bility he had awakened in the young and lovely Ca- 
milla. 3 | 

The party immediately flocked around him, and he 
was conveyed to a houſe belonging to Lord O'Lerney, 
who reſided upon Mount Ephraim, and his lordſhip's 
carriage was ordered to take him to his apartment at the 
hotel. | | ** 

Mrs. Arlbery, whoſe high fpirits were totally ſub- 
dued by the terror with which ſhe had been ſeized at 
the danger of Camilla, was ſo delighted by her reſcue, 
and the courage with which it was eſſected, that all her 
ſpleen againſt Sir Sedley was changed into the warmeſt 
approbation. When he was put into the coach, ſhe in- 
ſiſted upon ſeeing him ſafe to the hotel; Camilla, with 
her uſual inartiſicial quickneſs, ſeconding the motion, 
and Lord O'Lerney, a nobleman far more diſtinguiſhed: 
by benevolence and urbanity than by his rank, taking 
the fourth place himſelf. The ſervant, who was con- 
fiderably hurt, he defired mightremain at his houſe. 

In deſcending Mount Ephraim, Camilla turned giddy 
with the view of what ſhe had eſcaped, and caſt her 
eyes with redoubled thankfulneſs upon Sir Sedley as her 
preſer ver. Fragments of the phaeton were ſtrewed upon 
the road; one of the horſes laid dead at the bottom of 
the hill; and the other was ſo much injured as to be to- 
tally diſabled for future ſervice. | | 

When they came to the hotel, they all alighted with 
the young baronet, Camilla with as little thought, as 
Mrs. Arlbery with Intle care for doing any thing that 
was unufual. They waited in an adjoining apartment 
till they were aſſured nothing of any conſequence was 
the matter, and Lord O'Lerney then carried them to 
their new lodging upon Mount Pleaſant. 

Mrs. Arlbery bore her own ſhare in this accident 
with perſect good-humour, ſaying it would do her in- 
finite good, by making her-a rigid economiſt ;- for ſhe 
could neither hve without a phaeton, nor yet build one, 
and buy ponies, but hy parſimonious ſavings from all 
other expences. 
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At night they went again to the rooms. But Mrs, 
Arlbery found in them as little amuſement as Camilla, 
Sir Sedley was not there, either to attack or to flatter z 
the celebrated Mrs. Berlinton {till appeared not to un- 
dergo a ſcrutiny; and Lady Alithea Selmore fat at the 

upper end of the apareoznd, attended by all the beaux, 
except the General, now at Tunbridge. 

This was not to be ſupported. She aroſe, and de- 
claring ſhe would take her tea with the invalid, bid the 
General eſcort her to his room. e 
Ia their way out, ſhe perceived the aſſembly books. 
Recollecting ſne had not ſubſcribed, ſne entered her 
name, but proteſted ſhe: could afford but half-a-guinea,. 
upon her preſent new and avaricious plan, * - 

Camilla, with much ſecret confternation, concluded 
it impoſſible to give leſs ;. and a few ſhillings were now 
all that remained in her purſe. Her uneaſineſs, how- 
ever, preſently paſſed away, upon recolleCting ſhe ſhould 
want no more money, as ſhe was now free of the rooms, 
and of the library, and equipped in attire for the whole 
time ſhe ſhould ſtay. 5 | | 

Miſs Dennel put down a guinea; but her father, tel- 
ling her half-a-crown would have done, faid, ſor that 
reaſon, he ſhould himſelf pay nothing. . 

Sir Sedley received them with the moſt unaffected 
pleaſure: forced upon ſolitude, and by no means free 
from pain, he had found no reſource but in reading, 
which of late had been his leaſt occupation, except the 
mere polities of the day. Even reflection had diſco- 
vered its way to him, though a long baniſhed gueſt, 
which had quitted her poſt; to make room for affect - 
ation, vanity, aud every ſpecies of frivolicy. Reduced, 
however, to be reaſonable, even by this ſhort. confine» 
ment, he now felt the obligation of their charitable viſits 
and ſet his foppery and conceit apart, from a deſire to 
entertain them. Camilla had not conceived he had the 
power of being ſo pleaſantly natural; and the ſtrong 
feeling of gratitude in her ever warm heart made her 

contribute 
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contribute what ſhe was able to the cheerfulneſs of the 


evening. 
| — time after, General Kinſale was called out, and 
eſently returned with Major Cerwood, juſt arrived 
from the regiment ; who, with ſome apology to Sir Sed- 
ey, hoped he might be pardoned for the liberty he took, 
upon hearing who was at the hotel, of preferring ſuch ſo- 
ciety to the rooms. 

As the Major. had nothing in him either brilliant or 
offenſive, his foht, after the PQ ſalutations, was almoſt 
all of which the company was ſenſible. 

Camilla, his ſole object, he could not approach; ſhe 
fat between the baronet and Mrs. Arlbery ; and all her 
looks and all her attention were divided between them. 
Mrs, Arlbery, emerging from the mortifications of ne- 
gle&, which ſhe had experienced, almoſt for the firſt 
time in her life, at the rooms, was unuſually alive and 
entertaining; Sir Sedley kept pace with her, and the 
diſcourſe was ſo whimſical, that Camilla, amuſed, and 
willing to encourage a ſenſation ſo natural to her, after 
a ſadneſs till now, for ſo long a time unremitting, once 
More heard and welcomed the ſound of her own laugh- 
ter. 

It was inſtantly, however, and ſtrangely checked; a 
ſigh, fo deep that it might rather be called a groan, made 
its way through the wainſcot of the next apartment, 

Much raillery followed the ſight of her changed coun- 
tenance; the hotel was pronounced to be haunted, and 
by a ghoſt reduced to that plight from her cruelty. But 
the good-humour and gaiety of the converſation ſoon 
brought her again to its tone; and time paſſed with ge- 
neral hilarity, till they obſerved that Miſs Dennel, who, 
having no young female to talk with of her own views 
and affairs, was thoroughly tired, had fallen faſt aſleep 
upon her chair, 
| Her father was already gone home to a hot ſupper, 
which he had ordered in his own room, and meant to 
eat before their return; Mrs. Arlbery, to his great diſ- 
comfort, allowing nothing to appear at night but fruit or 
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They now took leave, Mrs. Arlbery conducted by the 

General, and Camilla by the Major; while Miſs Dennel 
unaſſiſted and half aſleep, ſtumbled, ſcreamed, and fell, 
juſt before ſhe reached the ſtaircaſe. 

The General was firſt to aid her; the Major, not 
chooſing to quit Camilla; who looking round at a lighe 
which came from the room whence the figh they had 
heard had iſſued, perceived, as it glared in her eyes, it 
was held by Edgar. 

Aſtoniſhment, pleaſure, hope, and ſhame, took alter- 
nate rapid poſſeſhon of her mind; but the laſt ſenſation 
was the firſt that viſibly operated, and ſhe ſnatched ber 
hand involuntarily from the Major. * 

Mrs. Aribery exclaimed, * Bleſs me, Mr. Mandle- 
bert! are you the ghoſt we heard ſighing in that room 
vonder?“ | 
 Mandlebert attempted to make ſome flight anſwer ; 
but his voice refuſed all ſound. 
| She went on, then, to the carriage of Mr. Dennel, 
oe by her young ladies, and drove off for Mount 

ealant. 


Knowle. 


ITI E laſt words of Camilla to Mandlebert, in quit- 
ting Cleves, and the tears with which he ſaw her eyes 
overflowing, had annihilated all his reſentment, and left 
him no wiſh but to ſerve her. Her diſtinction between 
What was wiſeſt and what was kindeſt, had penetrated 
him to the quick. To be thought capable of ſeverity 
towards ſo ſweet a young creature, the daughter of his 
guardian, his juvenile companion, and earlieſt 9 — 


1 | 
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made him deteſtable in his own eyes. He languiſhed 
to follow her, to apologiſe for what had hurt — and 
to vow to her a fair and diſintereſted friendſhip for the 
reſt of his life: and he only forced himſelf, from de- 
cency, to ſtay out his promiſed week with the baronet, 
before he ſet out for Tunbridge. 

Upon his arrival, which was late, he went immedi- 
ately to the rooms? but he only ſaw her name in the 
books, and learnt, upon inquiring for Mrs. Arlbery, 
that ſhe and her party were already retired. 

Glad to find her ſo ſober in hours, he went to the 
cog meaning quietly to read till bed-time, and to- cal 


upoſ her the next morning. 

Ina few moments, a voice ſtruck his ear that effec- 
interrupted his ſtudies, © It was the voice of Ca- 
milla. Camilla at an hotel at paſt eleven o'clock ! He 
knew ſhe did not lodge there; he had ſeen, in the 
books, the direction of Mrs. Arlbery at Mount Plea- 
fant, Mrs. Arlbery's voice he alſo diſtinguiſhed, Sir 
Sedley Clarendel's, General Kinſale's, and, leaſt of al 
welcome,---the Major's. 

Perhaps, however, ſome lady, ſome intimate fiend 
of Mrs. Arlbery, was juſt arrived, and had made them 
ſpend the evening there. He rang for his man, and 
bid him inquire who had taken the next room, —and 
learnt it was Sir Sedley Clarendel. 

To viſit a young man at an hotel; rich, handſome, 
and ſplendid; and with a chaperon ſo far from paſt her 
prime, ſo elegant, ſo coquetith, ſo alluring, and ftill ſo 
pretty; and to meet there a flaſhy Officer, her open 
purſuer and avowed admirer— Tis true, he had con- 
cluded, Tunbridge and the Major were one h but not 
thus, not with ſuch glaring impropriety ; bis love, he 
told himſelf, was paſt ; but his eſteem was ſtill ſuſcep- 
tible, and now grievouſly wounded. 

To read was impoſſible. To hold his watch in his 
hand, and count the minutes ſhe ſtill ſtaid, was all to 
which his -faculties were equal, No words diftin&ly 
reached him; that the converſation was lively, the tone 
of every yolte announced, but when that of Camilla 
dae him by its laughter, the depth of his * 

rew 
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drew from him a ſigh that was heard into the next 


apartment. 
Of this, with infinite vexation, he was himſelf aware, 
from the ſudden filence and pauſe of all diſcourſe which 
enſued. Aſhamed both of what he felt and what he be- 
trayed, he grew more upon his guard, and hoped it 
might never be known to whom the room belonged.” - 
When, however, as they were retiring, a ſcream 
reached his ear, though he knew it was not the voice 
Camilla, he could not command himſelf, and ruſhed 
forth with a light; but the lady who ſcreamed w 
little noticed as thought of: the Major was holding 
hand of Camilla, and his eye could take in no mW 
he ſaw not even that Mrs. Arlbery was there ; and 
rouſed by her queſtion, all voice was denied him 
anſwer z he ſtood motionleſs even after they had 
ſcended the ſtairs, till the ſteps of the General and the 


Major, retiring to their chambers, brought to him ſome 


recollection, and enabled him to retreat. 


Fully now, as well as cruelly convinced, of the una- ; 


bated force of his unhappy paſſion, he ſpent the night in 
extreme wretchedneſs ; and all that was not ſwallowed 
up in repining and regret, was devoted to ruminate upon 
what poſhble means he could ſuggeſt, to reſtore to him- 
ſelf the tranquillity of indifference, 


The confuſion of Camilla perſuaded him ſhe thought 


ſhe was acting wrong; but whether from diſapprobation 
of the character of the Major, or from any pecuniary ob- 
ſtacles to their union, he could not deviſe. To aſhit the 
marriage according to his former plan, would beſt, he 
ſtill believed, ſooth his internal ſufferings, if once he 
could fancy the Major at all worthy of ſuch a wife. But 


Camilla, with all her inconſiſtencies, he thought a trea- 


ſure unequalled : and to contribute to beſtow her on a 


man who, probably, only prized her for her beauty, he” 


now perſuaded himſelf would rather be culpable than 

generous. | | 
Upon the whole, therefore, he could reſolve only 
upon a complete change of his laſt ſyſtem ;z to ſeek, in- 
ſtead of avoiding her; to familiariſe himſelf with her 
faults, till he ceaſed to doat upon her virtues ; to diſ- 
cover 
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cover if her difficulties were mental or worldly ; to en- 
force them if the firſt, and whatever it might coſt him 
—to invalidate them if the laſt. 

This plan, the only one he could form, abated his 
miſery. It reconciled him to refiding where Camilla 
reſided, it was eaſy to him, therefore, to conclude it 
the leaſt objectionable. 


R * * * 


Camilla, meanwhile, in her way to Mount Pleaſant, 
ſpoke not a ſyllable, Diſmay that Edgar ſhould have 

en her ſo ſituated, while in ignorance how it had hap- 
pened, made an uneafineſs the moſt terrible combat the 

__ pleaſure, that lightened, yet palpitated in 
hei boſom, from the view of Edgar at Tunbridge, and 
from the ſigh which had reached her ears. Yet, was 
it for her he fighed ? was it not, rather, from ſome ſe- 
eret inquietude, in which ſhe was wholly unintereſted, 
and might never know? Still, however, he was at Tun- 


bridge; ſtill, therefore, ſhe might hope ſomething re- 


lative to herſelf induced his coming; and ſhe determin- 
ed, with reſpe& to her own behaviour, to obſerve the 
injunctions of her father, whoſe letter ſhe would regu- 
larly read every morning. | 
Mrs. Arlbery, alſo, ſpoke not; the unexpected ſight 
of Mandlebert occupied all her thoughts ; yet, though 
his confuſion was ſuſpicious, ſhe could not, ultimately, 
believe he loved Camilla, as ſhe could ſuggeſt no poſſible 
impediment to his proclaiming any regard he entertain- 
ed. His ſigh ſhe imagined as likely to be mere laſh- 
tude as Jove ; and ſuppoſed, that having long diſcovered 
the partiality of Camilla, his vanity had been confound- 
ed by the devoirs of the Major, | 
_ Miſs Dennel, therefore, was the only one whoſe 


voice was heard during the ride; for now completely 


awaked, ſhe talked without ceſſation of the fright ſhe 
had endured. * La, I thought,” cried ſhe, © when 
I tumbled down, ſomebody threw me down on purpoſe, 
and was going to kill me ! dear me ! I thought I ſhould 
have died! And then I thought it N e, 

en 
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then T thought that candle that come was a ghoſt! O 
la! I never was ſo frightened in my life!“ 
n 


The next morning they went, as uſual, to the Pan- 
tiles, and Mrs, Arlbery took her ſeat in the bookſel- 
lers ſhop, where the uſual beaux were encountered; 
and where, preſently, Edgar entering, addreſſed to her 
ſome diſcourſe, and made ſome general inquiries after 
the health of Camilla. 

It was a cruel drawback to her hopes to ſee him firſt 
thus in public : but the manner of Mrs. Arlbery at the 
hotel, he had thought repulſive ; he had obſerved that 
ſhe ſeemed offended with him ſince the rencounter at 
the breakfaſt given for Miſs Dennel ; and he now wiſh- 
ed for ſome encouragement for renewing his rights to 
the acquaintance. 7 

Sir Sedley, though with the aſſiſtance of a ſtick he 
had reached the library, was not ſufficiently at his eaſe to 
again mount his horſe; a carriage expedition was there- 
fore agitated for the morning, and to ſee Knowle being 
fixed upon, equipages and horſes were ordered. 

While they waited their arrival, Lady Alithea Sel- 
more, and a very ſhewy train of ladies and gentlemen, 
came into the library. Sir Sedley, loſing the eaſy, na- 
tural manner which had juſt ſo much pleaſed Camilla, 
reſumed his affectation, indolence, and inattention, and 
flung himſelf back in his chair, without finiſhing a ſpeech 
he had begun, or liſtening to an inquiry why he ſtopt 
ſhort. His friends, Lord Newford and Sir Theophi- 
lus Jarard, ſhuffled up to her ladyſhip ; and Sir Sedley, 
muttering to himſelf life would not be life without being 
introduced to her, got up, and ſeizing Lord Newford 
by the ſhoulder, whiſpered what he called the height of 
his ambition, and was preſented without delay. 

He then entered into alittle abrupt, half articulated 
converſation with Lady Alithea, who, by a certain toſs 
of the chin, a ſhort and half ſcornful laugh, and a ſu- 
percilious dropping of the eye, gave to every ſentence 
ſhe uttered the air of a bon mot ; and after each, as re- 
gularly ſtopt for ſome teſtimony of admiration, as a fa- 

- | yourite 
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vourite actreſs in ſome ſcene in which every ſpeech is ap- 
plauded. What ſhe ſaid, indeed, had no other mark 
than what this manner, gave, to it; for it was neither 
good nor bad, wiſe nor fooliſh, ſprightly nor dull, It 
was what, if naturally ſpoken, would have phfſed, as it 
deſerved, without cenſure or praiſe. 'This manner, 
Rn prevailed not only upon her auditors, but her- 
ſelf, to believe that ſomething of wit, of fineſſe, of pe- 
culiarity, accompanied her every phraſe. Though, 
properly ſpeaking, there was none in any thing ſhe pro- 
nounced : her ſpeeches were all replies, which her ad- 
mirers dignified by the name of repartees, and which 
mechanically and regularly flowed from ſome word, not 
idea, that preceded. 

Mrs. Arlbery, having liſtened ſome time, turned en- 
tirely away, though with leſs contempt of her ladyſhip 
than of her hearers. Her own auditors, however, ex- 
cept the faithful General, had all deſerted her. Even 
the Majot, curious to attend to a lady of ſome celebrity, 
had quitted the chair of Camilla; and Edgar himſelf, 
imagining, from this univerſal devotion, there was ſome- 
thing well worth an audience, had joined the group. 
„We are terribly in the back ground, General!“ 
cried Mrs. Arlbery, in a low voice. What muſt be 
done to ſave our reputations ?” 

The General, laughing, faid, he feared they were 
loſt irretrievably ; but added that he preferred defeat 
with her, to victory without her. 

« Your gallantry, my dear General,” cried ſhe, with 
a ſudden air of glee, © ſhall be rewarded ! Follow me 
cloſe, and you ſhall ſee the fortune of the day rever- 
ſed.” 

% Riſing then, ſhe advanced ſoftly, and with an air 
of reſpe&, towards the party, and fixing herſelf juſt op- 
polite to Lady Alithea, with looks of the moſt profound 
attention, ſtood ſtill, as if in admiring expectation. 

Lady Alithea, who had regarded this approach as an 
intruſion that ſtrongly manifeſted ignorance of high life, 
thought much better of it when ſhe remarked the almoſt 
veneration of her air. She deemed it, however, wholly 
beneath her to ſpeak when thus attended to; till, ob- 

ſerving 
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ſerving the patient admiration with which even a ſingle 
word ſeemed to be hoped for, ſhe began to pardon what 
appeared to be a mere tribute to her fame; and upon 
Sir 1 heophilus Jarard's ſaying, “ I don't think we 
have had ſuch a bore of a ſeaſon as this, theſe five 

ears; could not refuſe herſelf the pleaſure of reply- 
ing: „I did not imagine, Sir Theophilus, you were 
already able to count by luſtres.“ 

Her own air of complacency announced the happi- 
neſs of this anſwer. The compiny, as uſual, took the 
hint, and approbation'was buzzed around her, Lord 
Newford gave a loud laugh, without the leaft concep- 

tion why; and Sir Theophilus, after paying the ſame 
compliment, wiſhed, as it concerned himſelf, to know 
what had been ſaid; and glided to the other end of the 
ſhop, to look for the word luſtre in Entick's dictionary. 
Blut this triumph was even leſs than momentary ; Mrs. 
Arlbery, gently raiſing her ſhoulders with her head, in- 
dulged herſelf in a ſmile that ſavoured yet more of pit 
than deriſion; and, with an haſty glance at the General 
that ſpoke an eagerneſs to compare notes with him, hur- 
ried out of the ſhop; her eyes dropt, as if fearful to 
truſt her countenance to an inſtant's inveſtigation, 

Lady Althea felt herſelf bluſh, The confuſion was 
painful and unuſual to her. She drew her glove off and 
on; ſhe dabbed a highly ſcented pocket handkerchief 
repeatedly to her noſe ; ſhe wondered hat it was 
o'clock ; took her watch in her hand, without recolle&- 
ing to examine it; and then wondered if it would rain, 
though not a cloud was to be diſcerned in the ſky. 

To fee her thus completely diſconcerted, gave a 

weight to the miſchievous malice of Mrs. Arlbery, of 
which the imalleſt preſence of mind would have robbed 
it. Her admirers, one by one, dwindled away, with 
leſſened eſteem for her talents ; and, finding herſelf pre- 
ſently alone in the ſhop with Sir Theophilus Jarard, ſhe 
ſaid, “ Pray, Sir Theophilus, do you know any thing 
of that queer woman?“ 


* 


The words queer woman were guides ſufficient to Sir 
Theophilus, who anſwered, © No! I have ſeen her, 
+ ſomewhere 


* 
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3 by accident, but—ſhe is quite out of our 
This reply was a ſenſible gratification to Lady Ali. 
thea, who, having heard her warmly admired by Lord 
O'Lerney, had been the more ſuſceptible to her ridi- 
cule. Rudeneſs ſhe could have deſpiſed without emo- 
tion; but contempt had ſomething in it of inſolence; a 
commodity ſhe held herſelf born to diſpenſe, not re- 


ceive. 
"Rey Ta: Wa 


When Mrs. Arlbery arrived, laughing, at the bot- 
tom of the Pantiles, ſhe found Edgar making inquiries 
of the time and manner of drinking the mineral water. 

Camilla heard him, alſo, and with deep apprehenſions 
for his health, He did not however look ill ; and a ſe- 
cond ſadneſs, not leſs deep, enſued, that ſhe could now 
retain no hope of being herſelf his inducement to this 
journey. Koen 

But egotiſm was no part of her compoſition z when 
ſhe ſaw, therefore, the next minute, Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel advance limping, and heard him aſk if his phea- 
ton were ready, ſhe approached him, ſaying, “ Will 
you venture, Sir Sedley, in your pheaton ?” 

« There's no ſort of reaſon why not,“ anſwered he, 
ſenſibly flattered ; ** yet I had certainly rather go as 
you go!” 

« Then that,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, muſt be in Den- 
nels coach, with him and my little niece here: and 
then I'll drive the General in your phaeton,” 

« Apreed !” cried Sir Sedley, ſeating himſelf on 
one of the forms ; and then, taking from a paper ſome 
tickets, added; © I want a few guineas | 

« So do I!” exclaimed Mrs. Arlbery; © do you 
« know where ſuch ſort of things are to be met with? 

« Lady Alithea Selmore has promiſed to diſperſe 
ſome twenty tickets for the maſter of the ceremonies? 
ball, and ſhe commands me to help. How many ſhall 
I give you?“ 

« Aſk- Mr. Dennel,” anſwered ſhe negligently ; 
« he's the only pay-maſter juſt now,” 
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Mr. Dennel turned round, and was going to walk 
away; but Mrs. Arlbery, taking him by the arm, 
ſaid, my good friend, how many tickets * Sir 
Sedley give you?“ 

« Me! none at all.” 

“O ie! —— ab edi 
monies” ball. Come, you ſhall have fix. You — 
poſſibly take leſs.“ 

« Six! What ſhould I do with them?“ 

„Why you and your daughter will uſe two, and four 
you muſt give away.” 

What for?“ 

Was ever ſuch a queſtion? To do what's proper 
and right, and handſome and gallant.” 

O, as to all that, it's That I don't underſtand. 
It's out of my way.” 

He would then have -made off; but Mrs, Arlbery, 

iqued to ſucceed, held him faſt, and ſaid : © Come, 
if you'l] be good, I'll be good too, and you ſhall have 
a plain joint of meat at the bottom of the table every 
day for a fortnight.” 

Mr. Dennel ſoftened a little here into ſomething like 
a ſmile; and drew two guineas from his purſe ; but 
more there was no obtaining. 

Come, cried Sir Sedley, you have canvaſſed 
well ſo far. Now for your fair ſelf.” 

« You are a ſhocking creature!“ cried ſhe ; don't 
you know I am turned miſer?“ 

Yet ſhe gave her guinea. 

«« But the fair Tyrolda does not alſo, I truſt, aſſume 
that character?“ 

Camilla had felt very uneaſy during this conteſt ; and 
now, colouring, ſaid ſte did not mean to go to the 


« Can you ever expect, then, ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, 
© to have a partner at any other? You don't know the 
rules of theſe places. The maſter of the ceremonies 
is always a gentleman, and every body is eager to ſhew 
him every poſſible reſpec.” 

Camilla was now 0 more diſtreſſed; and ſtam- 
mered out, that ſhe believed the fewer balls ſhe went 
to, the better her father would be plezſed. 

Vor. II. F “ Yor- 
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« Your father, my dear, is a very wiſe man, and a 
very good man, and a very excellent preacher : but what 
does he know of Tunbridge Wells? Certainly not ſo 
much as my dairy maid, for ſhe has heard John talk of 
them; but as to your father, depend upon it, the ſole 
knowledge he has ever obtained, is from ſome treatiſe 
upon its mineral waters ; which, very poſſibly, he can 
analyſe as well as a phyſician : but for the regulation 
of a country dance, be aſſured he will do much better 
to make you over to Sir Sedley, or to me.“ | 

Camilla laughed faintly, and feeling in her pocket 
to take out * grnns handkerchief, by way of ſome- 
thing to do, Mrs. Arlbery concluded ſhe was ſeeking 
her purſe, and fuddenly putting her hand upon her arm 
to prevent her, ſaid, ** No, no! if you don't wiſh to 
go, or chooſe to go, or approve of going, I cannot, 
in ſober earneſtneſs, ſee you compelled. Nothing is ſo 
deteſtable as forcing people to be amuſed, Come, now 
for Knowle.” 

Sir Sedley was then putting up his tickets ; but the 
Major, taking one of them out of his hand, preſented 
it to Camilla, ſaying : * Let the ladies take their tick- 
ts, Bow, and ſettle with us afterwards.” 

Camilla felt extremely provoked, yet not knowing 
how to reſiſt, took the ticket; but, turning pointedly 
from the Major to Sir Sedley, ſaid : I am your debt- 
or, then, fir, a guinea - the ſmalleſt part, indeed, of 
what I owe you, though all I can pay!” And ſhe 
then reſolved to borrow that ſum immediately of Mrs. 


Arlbery, 


Sir Sedley began to think ſhe grew handſomer every 
moment: and, contrary to his eſtabliſhed and ſyſtematic 
inattention, upon hearing the ſound of the carriages, 
conducted her himſelf to Mr. DennePs coach, which 
he aſcended after her. | 

Edgar, unable to withſtand joining the party, had 

ordered his horſe during the debate about the tickets. 
Lords O'Lerney and Newford, and Sir Theophilus 

Jarard, and Major Cerwood, went alſo on horſeback. 
Sir Sedley made it his ſtudy to procure amuſement 
for Camilla during the ride ; and while he humoured 
| alternately 


” 
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alternately the loquacious folly of Miſs Dennel, and 
the under-bred poſitiveneſs of her father, intermingled 
with both comic ſarcaſms againſt himſelf, and pointed 
annotations upon the times, that ſomewhat diverted her 
ſolicitude and perplexity. | 
She forgot them however, more naturally, in exaz 
mining the noble antique manſion, pictures, and cu- 
rioſities of Knowle; and in paying the tribute that 
taſte muſt ever pay to the works exhibited there of Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds. 

The. houſe viewed, they all proceeded to the park, 
where, enchanted with the noble old trees which ve- 
nerably adorn it, they ſtrolled delightedly, till they 
came within fight of an elegant white form, as far diſ- 
tant as their eyes could reach, reading under an oak. 
Camilla inſtantly thought of her moon-light friend ; 
but Sir Theophilus called out, Faith, there's the di- 
vine Berlinton!“ Wh 

« Is there, faith?” exclaimed Lord Newford, ſad- 
denly ruſhing forward to ſatisfy himſelf if it were true. 

Deeming this an ill-bred and unauthoriſed intruſion, 
they all ſtopt. The ſtudious fair, profoundly abſorbed 
by her book, did not hear his lordſhip's footſteps, till 
his coat ruſtled in her ears. Raiſing then her eyes, 
ſhe ſcreamed, dropt her book, and darting up, flew to- 
wards the wood, with a velocity far exceeding his own, 
though without ſeeming to know, or conſider, whether 
her flight might lead her. 

Camilla, certain now this was her new friend, felt 
an indignation the moſt lively againſt Lord New- 
ford, and involuntarily ſprung forward. It was evident 
the fair fugitive had perceived none of the party but 
him ſhe ſought to avoid ; notwithſtanding Lord New- 
ford himſelf, when convinced who it was, ceaſed his 
purſuit, and ſeemed almoſt to find out there was ſuch 
| a ſenſation as ſhame; though by various antics,” of 
ſwinging his cane, looking up in the air, ſhaking his 
pocket handkerchief, and ſticking his arms a-kimbo, 
he thought it eſſential to his credit to diſguiſe it. 

Camilla had no chance to reach the flying beauty, 
but by calling to herto "7 ; which ſhe did ioftantly at 
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the ſound of her voice, and, turning round with a look 
of rapture, ran into her arms. 

The Major, whole devoirs to Camilla always ſought, 
not avoided the public eye, eagerly purſued her. Ed- 
gar, cruelly envying a licence he concluded” to reſult 
from his happy ſituation, looked on in ſilent amaze ; 
but liſtened with no ſmall attention to the remarks that 
now fell from Mrs. Arlbery, who ſaid the was ſure this 
muſt be the fair Incognita that Miſs Tyrold had met 
with upon the road; and gave a lively relation of that 
adventure. | | 

He could not hear without delight the benevolent 
courage thus manifeſted by Camilla, ' nor without terror 
the danger to which it might have expoſed her. But 
Lord O'Lerney, with an air of extreme ſurpriſe, ex- 
claimed: ls it poſhble Lord Newford could give any 
cauſe of alarm to Mrs. Berlinton? “? 

„Is ſhe then, my lord, a woman of character!“ 
cried Mrs. Arlbery, | 

„ Untainted !” he anſwered ſolemnly ; * as ſpot- 
leſs, I believe as her beauty: and if you have ſeen 
her, you will allow that to be no ſmall praiſe.” She 
comes from a moſt reſpectable family in Wales, and 
has been married but a few months:” | 

Married, my lord? my fair female Quixote aſ- 
ſured me ſhe was ſingle,” 

« No, poor thing! ſhe was carried from the nurſery 
to the altar, and, I fear, not very judiciouſly nor hap» 

ily.” 

Dear !“ cried Miſs Dennel, * i'n't ſhe happy? 

* neyer preſume to judge,” anſwered his lordſhip, 
ſmiling, „but ſhe has always ſomething melanchol 
in her air,” | 

% Pray how old is ſhe ?” ſaid Miſs Dennel. 

« Eighteen,” 

“ Dear! and married? — La! I wonder what makes 
her unhappy !” , 25 

« Not a huſband, certainly!“ faid Mrs. Arlbery, 
laughing, © that is againſt all chanee and probability.“ 

„Well, Pm reſolved when I'm married myſelf, I 
won't be unhappy.” 


« And 
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And how will you help it!“ 1 (54h. 

O0, becauſe I'm determined I won't. I think it's 
very hard if I may'nt have my own way when I'm 
married.” | 

„T will at leaſt be very ſingular !”” anſwered Mrs. 
Arlbery. | 
Camilla now returned to her party, having firſt con- 
ducted her new friend towards a door in the park 
where her carriage was waiting. 

At length, my dear,” ſaid Arlbery, © your fair 
myſterious has, I ſuppoſe avowed herſelf ?” 

I made no enquiry,” anſwered ſhe, painfully look- 
ing down. | | 

J can tell you who ſhe is, then, myſelf,” ſaid Miſe 
Dennel; “ ſhe is Mrs. Berlinton, and ſhe's come out 
of Wales, and ſhe's married, and ſhe's eighteen.” 
Married!“ repeated Camilla, bluſhing from inter- 
nal ſurpriſe at the converſations ſhe had held with her. 
Ves; your fair incognita is neither more nor leſs,” 
ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, © than the honourable Mrs. Berlin- 
ton, wife to Lord Berlinton's brother, and, next only 
to Lady Alithea Selmore, the firſt toaſt, and the reign» 
ing cry of the Wells for this ſeaſon.” 
Camilla, who bad ſeen and conſidered her in almoſt 
every other point of view, heard this with leſs of 
pleaſure than aſtoniſhment. When a further inveſtiga- 
tion brought forth from Lord O'Lerney that her mai- 
den name was Melmond, Mrs. Arlbery exclaimed : 
O, then, I ceaſe to play the idiot, and wonder! I 
know the Melmonds well. They are all half crazy, 
romantic, love-lorn, ſtudious, and ſentimental, One 
of them was in Hampſhire this ſummer, but ſo im- 
menſely “ melancholy and gentleman-like“,“ that I 
never took him into my ſociety.” 

«Twas the brother of this young lady, I doubt not,“ 
ſaid Lord O'Lerney; he is a young man of very 
good parts, and of an exemplary character; but ſtrong 
in his feelings, and wild in one Hy of whatever excites 

em.“ 

„When will you introduce me to your new friend, 
Miſs Tyrold ?” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery ; * or, rather, (turn- 


ing 
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ing to Lord Newford,) „ hope your Jordſhip will d 
me that honour ; I hear you are very kind to her; an 
take much care to convince her of the ill effects and 
danger of the evening air,” | 

O hangiit ! O curſe it!“ cried his lordſhip ; “ why 
does a woman walk by moon-light ? 

« Why, rather, ſhould man,” ſaid Lord O'Lerney, 
« impede ſo natural a recreation? 

The age of Lord O“Lerney, which more than 
doubled that of Lord Newford, made this queſtion 
ſupported, and even drew forth the condeſcenſion of an 
attempted exculpation. I vow, my lord,” he cried, 
J had no intention but to look at a letter; and that 
I thought, ſhe only read in public to excite curioſity,” 

« O but you knelt to her !” cried Miſs Dennel, 
« you knelt to her! I ſaw you! and why did you do 
that, when you knew ſhe was married, and you could 
not be her lover!“ f 

The party being now diſpoſed to return to the 
Wells, Mrs. Arlbery called n the General to 
attend her to the phaeton. Camilla, impatient to 
pay Sir Sedley, followed to ſpeak to her; but, not 
aware of her wiſh, Mrs. Alberly hurried Jaughingly 
on, ſaying, © Come, General, let us be gone, that 
the coach may be laſt, and then Dennel muſt pay the 
fees.! That will be a good guinea towards my ponies !” 


—CCCT— —  ——— ———— 
CHAP. XV. 


Mount Pleaſant. 


Tur ſhame and diſtreſs natural to every anc. wy 
ed mind, in any neceſſity of ſoliciting a pecuiary fa · 
your, had now, in that of Camilla, the — 
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ficulty of coping againſt the avowed deſire of Mrs. 
Arlbery not to open her purſe. a 

When they arrived at Mount Pleaſant, ſhe faw all 
the horſemen alighted, and in converſation with that 
lady; and Edgar move towards the carriage, palpably 
with a deſign to hand her out: but as the Major ad- 
vanced, he retreated, and, finding himſelf unnoticed 
by Mrs. Arlbery, remounted his horſe. Provoked and 
chagrined, ſhe ſprung forward alone, and when pur- 
ſued by the Major, with ſome of his uſual compliments, 
turned from him impatiently and went up ſtairs. 

Intent in thinking only of Edgar, ſhe was not her- 
felf aware of this abruptneſs, till Mrs. Arlbery, fol- 
lowing her to her chamber, ſaid, Why were you ſo 
ſuddenly haughty to the Major, my dear Miſs Tyrold ? 
Has he offended you ?” | ; 

Much ſurpriſed, ſhe anſwered, no; but forced by 
further queſtions, to be more explicit, confeſſed the 
wiſhed to diſtance him, as his behaviour had been re- 
marked. 

„ Remarked ! how? by whom?” | 

She coloured, and was again bardly preſſed before 
ſhe anſwered, © Mr, Mandlebert— once named it to 
me.” 

„O, ho, did he?” faid Mrs. Arlbery, ſurpriſed in 
her turn; „why then, my dear, depend upon it, he 
loves you himſelf.” 

„% Me!- Mr. Mandlebert!—“ exclaimed Camilla, 
doubting what ſhe heard. 

„ Nay, why not.” 

„% Why not?“ repeated ſhe in an exceſs or perturba- 
tton ; © O, he is too good! too excelling ! he ſees all 
my faults — points them out himſelf —” 

„Does he ?”----faid Mrs. Arlbery thoughtfully, and 
papling : ** nay, then, —if ſo—he wiſhes to marry 
you!“ 

Me, ma'am!“ cried Camilla, bluſhing high with 
mingled delight at the idea, and diſpleaſure at its free 
expreſſion. 


Why, elſe, ſhould he caution you againſt ano- 
ther ?”? I. 


— 
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; 1 From goodneſs, from kindneſs, from genero- 
ty!—“ 508. | | 
No, no; thoſe are not the characteriſtics of young 

men who counſel young women ! We all heard he was 
engaged to your beautiful vacant- looking couſin 5 but I 
ſuppoſe be grew fick of her, A very young man ſel- 
dom likes a filly wife, It is generally when he is fur- 
ther advanced in life that he takes that depraved taſte. - 
He then flatters himſelf a fool will be eafier to govern.” 

She now weat away to dreſs ; leaving Camilla a new 
creature; changed in all her hopes, though over- 
whelmed with ſhame at the freedom of this attack, 
and determined to exert her utmoſt ſtrength of mind, 
not to expoſe to view the fecret pleaſure with which it 
filled her. | | 

She was, however, ſo abſent when they met again, 
that Mrs. Arlbery, ſhaking her head, faid : “ Ah, 
my fair friend! what have you been thinking of?“ 

Exceſſively aſhamed, ſhe endeavoured to brighten 
up, The General and Sir Sedley had been invited to 
dinner. The latter was engaged in the evening to 
Lady Alithea Selmore, who gave tea at her own lodg- 
ings, © The rooms, then, will be quite empty,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Arlbery ; © fo we had better go to the play.” 

Mr. Dennel had no objeQion, and Sir Sedley pro- 
miſed to attend them, as it would be time enough for 
her ladyſhip afterwards. 


* * * * 


So completely was Camilla abſorbed in her new 
ideas, that ſhe forgot both her borrowed guinea, and 
the ſtate of her purſe, till ſhe arrived at the theatre. 

The recollection was then too late; and ſhe had no re- 
ſource againſt completely emptying it. 

She was too happy however, at this inſtant, to admit 
any regret. The ſagacity of Mrs, Arlbery ſhe thought 
infallible ; and the fight of Edgar in a box juſt facing 
her, baniſhed every other conſideration. 

The theatre was almoſt without company. The af- 
ſembly at Lady Alithea Selmore's had made it pans rl | 
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onable, and when the play was over, Edgar found eaſily 
a place in the box. cnn . 

Lord Newford and Sir Theophilus Jarard looked in 
juſt after, and affected not to know the piece was begun. 
Sir Sedley retired to his toilette, and Mr, Dennel to 
ſeek his carriape. | 

Some bills now got into the box, and were read by 
Sir Theophilus, announcing a ſuperb exhibition of - 
wild beaſts for the next day, conſiſting chiefly of mon- 
kies who could perform various feats, and a famous 
ourang outang, juft landed from Africa. | 

Lord Newford ſaid he would go if he had but two 
more days to live. Sir Theophilus echoed him. Mr. 
Dennel expreſſed ſome curiofity ; Miſs Dennel, though 
ſhe proteſted ſhe ſhould be frightened out of her wits, 
faid ſhe would not ſtay at home; Mrs. Arlbery con- 
fefſed it would be an amuſing fight to ſee ſo many repre- 
ſentations of the dear human race ; but Camilla ſpoke 
not: and ſcarce heard even the ſubject of diſcourſe. 

« You,” cried the Major, addreffing her, © will be 
chere? 

« Where?” demanded ſhe. 

« To ſee this curious collection of animals.” 

It will be curious, undoubtedly,” faid Edgar, 
pleaſed that ſhe made no anſwer ; © but *tis a ſpecies 
of curioſity not likely to attract the moſt elegant ſpec- 
tators; and rather, perhaps, adapted to give pleaſure 
to naturaliſts, than to young ladies.“ | 

Softened, at this moment, in every feeling of her 
heart towards Edgar, ſhe turned to him, and faid, 
Do you think it would be wrong to go? 

„Wrong“ repeated he, ſurpriſed though gratified, 
« 1s perhaps too hard a word; but, I fear, at an itine- 
rant ſhow, ſuch as this, a young lady would run ſome 
chance of finding herſelf in a neighbourhood that might 
feem rather ſtrange to her.” | 232 

„Moſt certainly then,” cried ſhe, with quickneſs, 
„I will not go!” 2 | 

The aſtoniſhed Edgar looked at her with earneſtneſs, 
and ſaw the fimplicity of fincerity on her countenance. 
He looked then at the Major; who, accuſtomed to 
4 » F-4 frequent 


frequent failures in his . ſolicitations, exhibited no 
change of features. Again he looked at Camilla, and 
ber eyes met his with a ſweetneſs of expreſſion that paſ- 
ſed ſtraight to his heart. 

Mrs. Arlbery now led the way to the coach; the for- 
wardneſs of the Major, though in her own deſpight, 
procured him the hand of Camilla; but ſhe had left 
upon Edgar an impreſſion renovating to all his eſteem. 
She is ſtill, he thought, the ſame; candid, open, flexi- 
ble; ſtill, therefore, let me follow, her, with ſuch 
counſel as I am able to give. She has accuſed me of 
unkindneſs;—She was right! I retreated from her 
ſervice at the moment when, in honour, I was bound to 
continue in it. How ſelfiſh was ſuch conduct! how like 
ſuch common love as ſeeks only its own gratification, 
not the e or welfare of its object! Could ſhe, 
though but lately ſo dear to me, that all the felicity of 
my life ſeemed to hang upon her, become as nothing, 
becauſe deſtined to another? No! Her father has been 
my father, and ſo long as ſhe retains his reſpected name, 

I will watch by her unceafingly. | | | 


* * * * 


In their way home, one of the horſes tired, and 
could not be made to drag the carriage up to Mount 
Pleafant. They were therefore obliged to alight and 
walk. Mrs. Arlbery took the arm of Mr. Dennel, 
which ſhe did not ſpare, and his daughter, almoſt cry- 
ing with ſleep and fatigue, made the ſame uſe of Ca- 
milla's She proteſted ſhe had never been ſo long upon 
Her feet in her life as that very morning in Knowle 
Park, and, though ſhe leant upon her companion with 
as little ſcruple as upon a walking ſtick, ſhe frequently 
ſtopt ſhort, and declared ſhe ſhould ſtay upon the road 
all night, for ſhe could not move another ſtep : and 
they were ſtill far from the ſummit, when ſhe inſiſted 
upon ſitting down, ſaying fretfully, I am ſure I wiſh 
I was married! Nobody minds me. I am ſure if 1 
was, I would not be ſerved ſo. I'm reſolved I'll al- 
ways have two coaches, one to come after me, and 
one to ride in; for I'm determined I won't marry a 
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man that has not a great fortune. I'm ſure papa 
could afford it too, if he'd a mind; only he 
won't. Every body vexes me. I'm ſure I'm ready 
to cry! 

r. Dennel and Mrs. Arlbery, who neither of them, 
at any time, took the ſmalleſt notice of what ſhe ſaid, 
paſſed on, and left the whole weight both of her per- 
ſon and her complaints to Camilla. The latter, how- 
ever, now reached the ears of a fat, tidy, neat looking 
elderly woman, who, in a large black bonnet, and a 
blue checked apron, was going their way ; ſhe approach- 
ed them, and in a good-humoured voice, faid : 
« What! poor dear! why yon ſeem tired to death? 
come, get up, my dear ; be of good heart, and you 
ſhall hold by my arm; for that t'other poor thing's al- 
moſt hauled to pieces. „ 

Miſs Dennel accepted both the pity and the pro- 
poſal; and the ſubſtantial arm of her new friend, gave 
her far ſuperior aid to the flight one of Camilla. 

„Well, and how did you like the play, my dears ? 
cried the woman, 

« La!” faid Miſs Dennel, how ſhould you know 
we were at the play ?” 

O, I have a little bird,” anſwered ſhe, ſagaciouſly 
nodding, ** that tells me every thing! you fat in the 
ſage box ?” 

Dear! ſo we did! How can you tell that? Was 
you in the gallery? * 

No, my dear, nor yet in the pit neither. And you 
had three gentlemen behind you, belides that gentlemag 
that's going up the Mount!“ 
| «4 Dear! So we had! But how do you know? did 
you peep at us behind the ſcenes ?” 

No, my dear; I never went behind the ſcenes. 
But come, I hope you'll do now, for you ha'n't much 
furthet to go.“ | % 

% Dear ! how do you know that? 7625 

gBecauſe you live at that pretty houſe, there, 
Mount Pleaſant, that's got the little cloſet window.“ 

„La, yes! who told you ſo?“ 

And there's a pretty cat belonging to the houls 
all ſtreaked bro; va and black? 
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O, la!“ exclaimed Miſs Dennel, half ſcreaming, 
and letting go her arm, „I dare fay you're a fortune- 
teller | Pray don't ſpeak to me till we get to the 
light!“ 

She now hung back, ſo terrified that neither Ca- 
milla could encourage, nor the woman appeaſe her; and 
ſhe was going to run down the hill, forgetting all her 
wearineſs, to ſeek refuge from the ſervants, when the 
woman ſaid. Why what's here to do? Why ſee, my 
dear, if I muſt let you into the ſecret, - you muſt 
know—but don't tell it to the world !—I'm a gentle- 
woman !”? She then removed her checked apron; 
and ſhewed a white muſlin one, embroidered and 
flounced. 2 

Miſs Dennel was now ſtruck with a ſurpriſe, of which 
Camilla bore an equal ſhare. Their new acquaintance 
appeared herſelf in ſome confufion, but having exacted 
a promiſe not to be diſcovered to the world, ſhe told 
them, ſhe tadged at a houſe upon Mount Pleaſant, juſt 
by their's, whence ſhe often ſaw them ; that, having 
a ticket given her, by a friend, for the play, ſhe 
dreſſed herſelf and went into a box, with ſome very 
genteel company, who kept their coach, and who fat 
her down afterwards at another friend's, where ſhe 
pretended ſhe ſhould be fetched : “ But I do my own 
way, continued the, * and nobody knows a word of 
the matter: for I keep a large bonnet, and cloak, and 
a checked apron, and a pair of clogs, or pattens, al- 
ways at this friend's 3 and then when I have put them 
on, people take me for a mere common perſon, and I 
walk on, ever ſo late, and nobody ſpeaks to me; and 
ſo by that means I get my pleaſure, and fave my mo- 
ney ; and yet always appear like a gentlewoman when 
Im known.” 

She then again charged them to be diſcreet, ſaying 
that if this were ſpread to the world, ſhe ſhould be quite 
undone, for many ladies that took her about with them, 
would notice her no more. At the ſame time, as ſhe 
wiſhed to make acquaintance with ſuch pretty young 
ladies, ſhe propoſed that they ſhould all three 2 
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a walk before the houſe, the next morning, and talk to- 
gether as if for the firſt time. | 
Camilla, who deteſted all tricks, declined entering 
into this engagement; but Miſs Dennel, charmed with 
the ingenuity of her new acquaintance, accepted the 
appointment, | 
F 


Camilla had, however, her own new friend for the 
opening of the next day. Ah! my ſweet protectreſs! 
cried ſhe, throwing her arms about her neck, what 
am I not deſtined to owe you? The very ſight of that 
man is horror to me. Amiable, generous creature ! 
what a fight was yours, when turning round, I met 
your eyes, and beheld him no more !” 

% Your alarm, at which 1 cannot wonder,” ſaid Ca- 
milla, * prevented your ſeeing your ſafety; for Lord 
Newford was with a large party.” 

O, he is obnoxious to my view! wherever I may 
ſee him, in public or in private, I ſhall fly him. He 
would have torn from me the loyed characters of my 
heart's beft correſpondent !—” 

Camilla now felt a little ſhocked, and colouring and 
interrupting her, ſaid: “ Is it poſſible, Mrs. Berlin- 
ton—” and ſtopt not knowing how to go on. * 
„Ah! you know me, then! You know my con- 
nexions and my fituation !” cried ſhe, hiding her face 
on Camilla's boſom : © tell me, at leaſt, tell me, you 
do not therefore contemn and abhor me?“ 

© Heaven forbid !” ſaid Camilla, terrified at ſuch a 
preparation; „what can I hear that can give you ſo 
cruel an idea ? | 

„Alas! know you not I have prophaned at the altar 
my plighted vows to the moſt odious of men? That I 
have formed an alliance I deſpiſe ? and that I bear a 
name 1 think of with diſguſt, and hate ever to own ?” 

Camilla, thunderftruck, anſwered ; * No, indeed! 1 
know nothing of all this !” 

Ah! guard yourſelf, then, well,” cried ſhe, burſt- 
ing into tears, © from a fimilar fate! My friends are 
kind and good, but the temptation of ſeeing me rich 
beguiled 
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beguiled them. I was diſintereſted and contented my- 
ſelf, but young and inexperienced ; and I yielded to their 
pleadings, unaware of their conſequences. Alas! I 


was utterly ignorant both of myſelf and the world 1 I 


knew not how eſſential to my own peace was an ami- 


able companion; and I knew not, then,—that the 


world contained one juſt formed to make me happy! 
She now hung down her head, weeping and de- 
ſponding. Camilla ſought to ſooth her, but was ſo 
amazed, ſo fearful, and ſo perplext, ſhe ſcarce knew 
what either to ſay or to think. 
The fair mourner, at length, a little recovering, ad- 
ded: © Let me not agitate your gentle boſom with my 
ſorrows. I regard you as an angel ſent to conſole 
them; but it muſt be by mitigating, not partaking of 
them.“ . 
Camilla was ſenſibly touched; and though ftrangely 
at a loſs what to judge, felt her affeQions deeply inte- 


_ reſted. 


I dreaded,” the continued, © to tell you my name, 
for I dreaded to fink myſelf into your contempt, by 
your knowledge of an alliance you muſt deem ſo mer- 
cenary. "Twas folly to hope you would not hear it; 
t I wiſhed firſt to obtain, at leaſt, your good will. 
The dear Joſt name of Melmond is all I love to pro- 
nounce ! That name, 1 believe is known to you; ſo 
may be, alſo, perhaps, my brother's unhappy ſtory ?” 
Melmond, ſhe then ſaid, believing Mi Lynmere 
betrothed to Mr. Mandlebert, had quitted Hampſhire 


in miſery, to finiſh his vacation in Wales, with their 


mutual friends. 'There he heard that the rumour was 
falſe ; and would inſtantly have returned and thrown 
himſelf at the feet of the young lady, by whoſe couſin, 
Mr. Lionel Tyrold, he had been told ſhe was to in- 


' herit a large fortune; when this ſecond report, alſo, 


was contradicted, and he learnt that Miſs Lynmere 
had almoſt nothing; * brother,” added ſne, with 
the true ſpirit of true ſentiment, was but the more 


urgent to purſue her; but our relations interfered —and 


he, like me, is doomed to- endleſs anguiſh !”? 


The 
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The accident, ſhe ſaid, of the preceding morning, 


was Owing to her being engaged in reading Rowe's 
letters from the dead to the living ; which had fo in- 
* finitely inchantrd her, that, defiring to peruſe them 
without interruption, yet fearing to again wander in 
ſearch of a rural retreat, ſhe had driven to Knowle ; 
| where, hearing the noble family was abſent, ſhe had 
aſked leave to view the park, and there had taken out 
her delicious book, which ſhe was enjoying in the 
higheſt luxury of ſolitude and ſweet air, when Lord 
Newford broke in upon her. 
Camilla enquired if ſhe feared any bad conſequences, 
by telling Mr. Berlinton of his impertinence 
„Heaven forbid,“ ſhe anſwered, © that 1 ſhould be 
condemned to ſpeak to Mr. Berlinton of any thing that 
concerns or befals me! I fee him as little as I am able, 
and ſpeak to him as ſeldom. = BY 
Camilla heard this with grief, but durſt not further 
preſs a ſubject ſo delicate. They continued together 
till noon, and then reluQantly parted, upon a meſſage 
from Mrs. Arlbery that the carriages were waiting. 
Mrs. Berlinton declined being introduced to that lady, 
which would only, ſhe ſaid, occaſion interruptions to 
their future rele- d- lte. OS 
Neither the thoughtleſſneſs of the diſpoſition, nor 
the gaiety of the imagination of Camilla, could diſpaiſe 
from her underſtanding the . glaring eccentricity of this 
conduct and character: but ſhe ſaw them with more of 
intereſt than blame; the various attractions with which 
they were mixed, blending in her opinion ſomething 
between pity and admiration, more captivating, though 
more dangerous, to the fond fancy of youth, than the 
moſt ſolid reſpect, and beſt founded eſteem, | 
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C 3 H A P. XVI. 


The — Monkies. 


W. HEN Camilla deſcended, ſhe found Sir Sedfey 
Clarendel and General Kinſale in attendance; and ſaw, 
from the parlour window, Miſs Dennel ſauntering be- 
fore the houſe, with the newly made vequaintance of 
the preceding evening. 

he Baronet, who was to drive Mrs. Arlbery, en- 

quired if Camilla would not prefer, alſo, an open car- 
riage. Mrs. Arlbery, ſeconded the motion. Miſs 
Dennel, then, running to her father, exclaimed, © Pray 
papa, let's take this lady I've been talking with in the 
coach with us. She's the good naturedeſt creature I 
ever knew.“ 

% Who is ſhe? what's her name?“ 

4 O, I don't know that, papa ; but Tl go and afk 
her. * 

Flying then back, Pray, ma'am,” ſhe cried, 
« what's your name ? becauſe papa want's to know.” 

«© Why, my dear, my name's Mittin. So you may 
2 of me when you put on your gloves.” 

« Papa, her name's Mittin,” cried Miſs Dennel, 

ſcampering again to her father. | 

Well, and who is ſhe ? 

O, „la, Pm ſure I can't tell, only he's a _ 
woman.” 

And how do you know that.” 

« She told me ſo herſelf.” 

« And where does ſhe live ?” 

« Juſt by, papa, at that houſe you ſee there.” 

O, well, if ſhe's a neighbour, that's enough. I've 
no more to ay. = 

O, then, I'll aſk her!” cried Miſs Dennel, jump- 


ing, 2 dear! I'm fo glad! *twould haye been 10 tl, 
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only papa and I, I'm reſolved, when I've a houſe of 


my own, I'll never go alone any where with papa.” 

This being muttered, the invitation was made and 

accepted, and the parties ſet forward. 

he ride was perfectly pleaſing to Camilla, now re- 
vived and chearful ; Sir Sedley was free from airs ; 
Mrs. Arlbery drew them into converſation with one 
another, and none of them were glad when Mr. Den» 
nel, called “ ſtop! or you'll drive too far.” * 

Camilla, who, ſuppoſing ſhe was going, as uſual, to 
the Pantiles, had got into the phaeton without inquiry; 
and who, finding afterwards her miſtake, concluded 
they were merely taking an airing, now obſerved ſhe. 
was advancing towards a crowd, and preſently perceiv- 
ed a booth, and an immenſe fign hung out from it, ex- 
hibiting a man monkey, or ourang outang. | 

Though exceſſively fluttered, ſhe courageouſly, and 
at once, told Mrs. Arlbery ſhe begged to be excuſed. 
proceeding. 

Mrs. Arlbery, who had heard, at the play, the ge- 
neral objections of Mandlebert, though ſhe had not at- 
tended to her anſwer, conjectured her reaſon for re- 
treating, and laughed, but ſaid ſhe would not oppoſe. 
her. 

Camilla then begged to wait in Mr. Dennel's carri- 
age, that ſhe might keep no one elſe from the ſhow. 
Sir Sedley, ſaying it would be an excruciatingly vulgar 
ſight, propoſed they ſhould all return ; but ſhe pleaded 
{trongly againſt breaking up the party, though, while 
ſhe was handed out, to go back to the coach, the Den- 
= and Mrs, Mittin had alighted, and it had driven 
off, | 
The chagrin of Camilla was ſo palpable, that Mrs. 
Arlbery herſelf agreed to reſign the fcheme ; and Sir 
Sedley, who drew up to them, ſaid he ſhould rejoice in 
being delivered from it: but Miſs Dennel, who was 
waiting without the booth for her aunt, was ready to 
cry at the thought of loſing the fight, which Mrs. Mittin 
had aſſured her was extremely pretty; and, after ſome 
diſcuſſion, Camilla was reduced to beg ſhe might do no 
miſchief, and conſent to make one. 

| A more 
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A more immediate diſtreſs now occurred to her; ſhe 
heard Mr, Dennel. call ont to the man ſtationed ar the 
entrance of the booth, What's to pay?“ and recol- 
lected ſhe had no money left. | 
What your Honor pleaſes,” was the anſwer, © but 

gentlefolks gives half-a-crown.” 

«© I'm ſure it's well worth it,” ſaid Mrs. Mittin, 
for it's one of the moſt curious things you ever ſaw. 
You can't give leſs, fir.” And ſhe paſſed nimbly by, 
without paying at all: but added, 1 had a ticket the 
firſt day, and now I come every day for nothing, if it 
don't rain, for one only need to pay at firſt.” 

Mr. Dennel and his daughter followed, and Camilla 
was beginning a heſitating ſpeech to Mrs Arlbery, as 
that lady, not attending to her, ſaid to Mr. Dennel : 
Well, frank me alſo; but take care what you pay; 
I'm not at all ſure I ſhall ever return it. All I fave 
goes to my ponies.” And, handed by the General, 

e croſſed the barrier; not hearing the voice of her 
young friend, which was timidly beſeeching her to 

op. * | 

Camilla was now in extreme confuſion. She put her 
hand into her pocket, took it out, felt again, and again 
brought forth the hand empty. 

The Major, who was before her, and who watched 
her, begged leave to ſettle with the booth-keeper ; but 
Camilla, to whom he grew daily more irkſome, again 
preferred a ſhort obligation to the Baronet, and bluſh- 
ingly aſked if he would once more be her banker ? 

Sir Sedley, by no means ſuſpecting the neceſſity that 
urged this condeſcenſion, was ſurpriſed and delighted, 
and almoſt without knowing it himſelf, became all that 
was attentive, obliging, and pleaſing, = 

Before they were ſeated, the young Enſign, Mr, Mac- 
derſey, iſſuing from a group of gentlemen, addreſſed 
himſelf to Camilla, though with an air that ſpoke him 
much diſcompoſed and out of ſpirits. © I hope you are 
well, Miſs Camilla Tyrold,” he cried; “ and have 
left all your family well? particularly the lovelieſt of 
your ſex, that angel of beauty, the divine Miſs Lyn- 

3, 
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1 Except the company preſent !“ ſaid Mrs. Arlbe- 
ry; © always except the company preſent, when you 
talk of beauty to women.” | "wx 

I would not except even the company abſent !”? 
replied he, with warmth ; but was interrupted from pro- 
ceeding, by what the maſter of the booth calted his 
Conſort of Mufics : in which not leſs than twenty mon- 
kies contributed their part; one dreadfully ſeraping a 
bow acroſs the ſtrings of a vile kit, another beating a 
drum, another with a fife, a fourth with a bagpipe, and 
the ſixteen remainder ſtriking together tongs, ſhovels, 
and pokers, by way of marrowbones and cleavers. 
Every body ftopt their ears, though no one could for- 
bear laughing at their various contortions, and horrible 
grimaces, till the maſter of the booth, to keep them, 
be ſaid, in tune, dealt about ſuch fierce blows with a 
ſtick, that they ſet up a general howling, which he call- 
ed the Wecal part of his Conſort, not more ſtunning to the 
ear, than offenſive to all humanity, The audience ap- 
plauded by loud ſhouts, but Mrs. Arlbery, diſguſted, - 
roſe. to quit the booth. Camilla eagerly ſtarted up to 
ſecond the motion, but her eyes ſtill more expediti- 
ouſly turned from the door, upon encountering thoſe of 
Edgar ; who, having met the empty coach of Mr, Den- 
nel, had not been able to refrain from inquiring where 
its company had been depoſited; nor, upon hearing it 
was at the accompliſhed Monkies, from haſtening to the 
ſpot, to ſatisfy himſelf if or not Camilla had been ſteady 
to ker declaration. But he witneſſed at once the pro- 
priety of his advice, and its failure. 

The maſter of the booth could not endure to fee the 
departure of the moſt brilliant part of his ſpectators, and 
made an harangue, promiſing the company, at large, if 
they would ſubmit to poſtponing the Conſort, in order 
to oblige his friends the Quality, they ſhould have it, 
with the neweſt ſqualls in taſte, afterwards. 

The people laughed and clapped, and Mrs. Arlbery 
fat down. | | 

In a few minutes, the performers were ready for a 


new exhibition. They were dreſſed up as — 
W 
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| who, headed by a corporal, came forward to do their 


exerciſes, | | | F 

Mrs. Arlbery, laughing, told the General, as he was 
upon duty, he ſhould himſelf take the command: the Ge- 
neral, a pleaſant, yet cool and ſenfible man, did not laugh 
leſs ; but the Enſign, more warm tempered, and wrong 
headed, ſeeing a feather in a monkey's cap, of the fame 
colour, by chance, as in his own, fired with haſty in- 
dignation, and riſing, called out to the maſter of the 
booth: What do you mean by this, fir? do you 
mean'to put an affront upon our corps ?” 
The man, ſtartled, was going muſt humbly to proteſt 
his innocence of any ſuch defign ; but the laugh raiſed 
againſt the Enſign amongſt the audience gave him more 
courage, and he only ſimpered without ſpeaking. 

„% What do you mean by grinning at me, fir?” ſaid 
Macderſey ; do you want me to cane you?“ 
Cane me!” cried the man enraged, © by what 
rights?“ | | | 

Macderſey, eafily put off all guard, was ſtepping over 
the benches, with his cane uplifted, when his next 
neighbour, tightly holding him, ſaid, in a half whiſper, 
« If you'll take my advice, you'd a deal better provoke 
him to ſtrike the firſt blow,” | 

Macderfey, far more irritated by this counſel than by 


the original offence, fiercely looked back, calling out 


The firſt blow ! What do you mean by that, fir ?” 

« No offence, fir,” anſwered the perſon; who was 
no other than the ſlow and ſolemn Mr. Dubſter; but 
only to give you a hint for your own good; for if you 
ftrike firft, being in his own houſe, as one may ſay, he 


may take'the Jaw of you.” 


The law!” repeated the fiery Enſign ; “ the law 
was made for poltroons: a man of honour does not 
know what it means.“ 

& If you talk at that rate, fir,” ſaid Dubſter, in a 
low voice, © it may bring you into trouble.“ 

& And who are you, 4 that take upon you the pre- 
ſumption to give me your opinion ?” 

* Who am I, fir? I am a gentleman, if you muſt 
needs know,” 


« A gentleman ! 
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© A pentleman! who made you ſo?” TI. 

Who made me ſo? why leaving off buſineſs I w 
would you have make meſo? you may tell me if you 
are any better, if you come to that.“ 

Macderſey, of an ancient and refpeQacle family, in- 
cenſed paſt meaſure, was turning back upon Mr. Dub- 
ſter; when the General, taking him gently by the hand, 
begged he would recollect himſelf. 

That's very true, fir, very true, General!” cried 
he, profoundly bowing z what you ſay is very true. 
I have no right to put myſelf into a paſſion before my 
ſuperior officer, unlefs he puts me into it himſelf ; in 
which caſe *tis his own fault. So I beg your pardon, 
General, with all my heart. And I'll go out of the 
booth without another half ſyllable. But if ever I de- 
tect any of thoſe monkies mocking us, and wearing our 
feathers, when you @n't by, I ſha'n't put up with it fo 
mildly, I hope you'll excuſe me, General.” 

He then bowed to him again, and begged pardon of 
all the ladies; but, in quitting the booth, contemptu- 
oufly {aid to Mr, Dubſter : As to you, you little dirty 
fellow, you a'n't worth my notice,” 

« Little dirty fellow!“ repeated Mr. Dubſter, when 
he was gone; How come you to think of that? why 
I'm as clean as hands can make me!“ 

« Come, fir, come,“ ſaid Mrs. Mittin, reaching 
over to him, and ſtroking his arm,“ don't be angry; 
theſe things will happen, ſometimes, in public compa- 
nies ; but gentlemen ſhould be above minding them, 
He meant no harm, I dare ſay.” 

« O, as to that, ma'am,” anſwered Mr. Dubſter 
proudly, .I don't much care if he did or not: it's no 
odds to me. Only I don't know much what right he 
has to. defame me. 1 wonder who he thinks he is that 
he may break the peace for nothing. I can't ſay I'm 
much a friend to ſuch behaviour, Treating people with 
ſo little ceremony.” 

] proteſt,” cried Sir Sedley to Camilla, tis your 
favourite ſwain from the Northwick aſſembly ! wafted 
on ſome zephyr of Hope, he has purſued you to Tun- 
bridge. I flatter myſelf te has brought his laſt bran 

new 
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new cloaths to claim your fair hand at the maſter of the 
ceremonies ball.“ 

„ Huſh! huſh!” cried Camilla, in a low voice; 
„he will take you literally ſhould he hear you!“ 
Mr. Dubſter, now perceiving her, bowed low from 
the place where he ſtood, and called out, How do 
you do, ma'am ? 1 aſk pardon for not ſpeaking to you 
before; but I can't ſay as I ſee you.” 

Camilla was forced to bow, though ſhe made no an- 
ſwer. But he continued with his uſual ſteadineſs; 
„% Why, that was but a unked morning we was toge- 
ther ſo long, ma'am, in my new ſummer-hoaſe. We 
was in fine jeopardy, that's the truth of it. Pray, how 
does the young gentleman do as took away our ladder ?”? 

% What a delectable acquaintance !”” cried Sir Sed- 
ley; “ would you have the cruelty to keep ſuch a trea- 
ſure to yourſelf? preſent me, I ſupplicate!”? 

% O, Iknow you well enough, fir,” ſaid Mr. Dub- 
ſer, who overheard him; © I ſee you at the hop at the 
White Hart; and I believe you know me pretty well 
too, fir, if I may take account by your ſtaring. Not 
that I mind it in the leaſt.” | : 

% Come, come, don't be touchy,” ſaid Mrs. Mit- 
tioz „can't you be good-natured, and hold your 
tongue? what ſignifies taking things amiſs? It only 
breeds ill words.“ : 

« That's very ſenſibly obſerved upon!“ ſaid Mr. 
Dennel; ** I don't know when I've heard any thing 
more ſenſibly ſaid.” | 

« O, as to that, I don't take it amiſs in the leaſt,” 
cried Mr, Dubſter; © if the gentleman's a mind to. 
Rare, let him ſtare. Only I ſhould like to know what 
it's for. It's no better than child's play, as one may 
ſay, making one look fooliſh for nothing. 

The ourang outang was now announced, and Mrs. 
Arlbery immediately left the booth, accompanied by 
her party, and ſpeedily followed by Edgar. | 

Neither of the carriages were in waiting, but they 
would not return to the booth. Sir Sedley, to whom 
ſtanding was til] rather inconvenient, begged a caſt in 
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the carriage of a friend, who was accidentally paſſing 
by. : 
"Macderſey; who joined them, ſaid he had been con- 
ſidering what that fellow had propoſed to him, of tak- 
ing the firſt blow, and found he could not put up with 
it: and upon the appearance of Mr. Dubſter, who in 
' quitting the booth was preparing, with his uſual leiſure- 
1 ſolemnity, to approach Camilla, darted forward and 
e 


izing him by the collar, exclaimed, © RetraR, ſir! 


Retra& !”? 


Mr. Dubſter ſtared, at firſt, without ſpeech or op 2 


ſition; but being releaſed by the Major, whom the 
neral begged to interfere, he angrily ſaid: Pray, fir, 
what buſineſs have you to take hold of a body in ſuch 
a manner as that? It's an affault, fir, and fo 1 can 
prove. And I'm glad of it; for now I can ſerve you 
as I did another gentleman once before, that I ſmarted 
out of a good ten pound out of his pocket, for a knock 
he gave me, for a mere nothing, juſt like this here pul- 
ling one by the collar, nobody knows why.” 

The Major, endeavouring to quiet Macderſey, adviſed 
him to deſpiſe ſo low a perſon. . 
80 I will, my dear friend,” he returned, as 
ſoon as ever [I have given him the proper chaſtiſement 
for his ignorance. Bat I muſt do that firſt, You 
won't take it ill, Major.“ | | 

I believe,” cried Mr, Dubſter, holding up both 
his hands, “ the like of this was never heard of! 
Here's a gentleman, as he calls himſelf, ready to take 
away my life, with his own good will, for nothing but 
giving him a little bit of advice] However, it's all one 
to me. The law is open to all. And if any one plays 
their tricks upon me, they ſhall pay for their fun, I'm 
none of your tame ones to put up with ſuch a thing for 
nothing. I'm above that. I promiſe you.“ 

« Don't talk, fir, don't talk!” cried Macderſey; 
„it's a thing I can't bear from a mean perſon, to be 
talked to. 1 had a hundred thouſand times rather ſtand 
to be ſhot at.“ 

Not talk, fir? I ſhould be glad to know what 
right you has to hinder me, provided I ſay —_ 
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againſt the law? And as to being a mean perſon, it's 


more than you can prove, for I'm ſure you don't know 

who I am, nor nothing about me. I may be a lord, 
for any thing you know, though I don't pretend to ſay I 
am. But as to what people take me for, that behave ſo 
out of character, it's what I ſha'n't trouble my head 
about. They may take me for a chimney- ſweeper, or 
they may take me for a duke; which they like. I 
ſha'n't tell them whether I'm one or t'other, or whether 
I'm neither. And as to not talking, I ſhall hold my 


tongue when I think proper.” 


„ Aſk my pardon this inſtant, fellow!” cried the 
Enfign, whom the Major, at the motion of the Gene- 
ral, now caught by the arm, and hurried from the ſpot : 
Mrs. Mittin, at the ſame moment pulling away Mr. 


Dubſter, and notably expounding to him the advantages 


of patience and good humour. 

Mrs. Arlbery, wearied both of this ſquabble and of 
waiting, took the arm of the General, and ſaid ſhe 
would walk home ; Miſs Dennel lovingly held by Mrs. 
Mittin, with whom her father alſo afforted, and by 
whom Mr. Dabſter was drawn on. 


„Camilla alone had no immediate companion, as the 


Major was occupied by the Enſign. Edgar ſaw her 
diſengaged. He trembled, he wavered ; he wiſhed the 
Major back; he wiſhed him ſtill more at a diſtance too 
remote ever to return; he thought he would inſtantly 
mount his horſe, and gallop towards Beech Park; but 
the horſe was not ready, and Camilla was in ſight ;z— 
and, in leſs than a minute, he found himſelf, ſcarce 
knowing how, at her fide. | 

Camilla felt a pleaſure that bounded to her heart, 
though the late aſſertions of Mrs. Arlbery prepared her 
to expect him. He knew not, however, what to ſay; 
he felt mortiſied and diſappointed, and when he had 
uttered ſomething ſcarce intelligible about the weather 
he walked on in ſilence. 

«Camilla, whoſe preſent train of thoughts had no diſ- 
cordant tendency, broke through this ſtrangeneſs her- 
felf, and faid : “ How frivolous I maſt appear to you! 


but 
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but indeed I was at the very door of the booth, before 
I knew whither the party was going 

„ You did not, I hope, at leaſt,” he cried, © when 
you had entered it, deem me too rigid, too auſtere, 
that I thought the ſpecies, both of company and of en- 
tertainment, ill calculated for a young lady?“ 

© Rigid! auſtere !” repeated ſhe ; © I never thought 
you either! never—and if once again—” ſhe opt z 
embarraſſed, aſhamed. 

& Tf once again what?” cried he in a tremulous 
voice; „what world Miſs Camilla ſay? — would ſhe 
again Is there yet— What would Miſs Camilla fay ?” 

Camilla felt confounded, both with ideas of what 
he meant to allude to, and what conſtruction he had 
put upon her half finiſhed ſentence. Impatient, howe- 


ver, to clear that, If once more,” ſhe cried, © you 


could prevail with yourſelf now and then from time 
to time—to give me an hint, an idea—of what you 
think right will promiſe, if not a conſtant obſerv- 
ance, at leaſt a never-failing ſenſe of your kindneſs.” 
The revulſion in the heart, in the whole frame of 
Edgar, was almoſt too powerful for reſtraint : he pagt- 


ed for an immediate explanation of every paſt and ?] : 
preſent difficulty, and a final avowal that ſhe was Either 
ſelf-deſtined to the Major, or that he had no rival to 


fear: But before he could make any anſwer, a ſudden 
and violent ſhower broke up the conference, and group- 
ed the whole party unger a large tree. 

This interruption, however, had no power upon their 
thoughts; neither of them heard a word that was ſay- 
ing; each ruminated intently, though confuſedly, upon 
what already was paſſed, Yet where the wind preci- 
pitated the rain, Edgar ftationed himſelf, and held his 
hat to intercept its paſſage to Camilliaz and as her eye 
involuntarily was caught by the ſhower that pattered 
upon his head and ſhoulders, ſhe inſenſibly preſſed near- 
er to the trunk of the tree, to afford more ſhelter to him 
from its branches, | 

The reſt of the party partook not of this tacitur- 
pity : Mr. Dubſter, ſtaring Mrs, Mittin full in the face, 

Vor, II. G exclaimed : 
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exclaimed: © I think I ought.to know you, ma'am, 
aſking your pardon ?” | 1 

No matter for that!” cried ſhe, turning with 
quickneſs to Camilla; „Lord, miſs—TI don't know 
your name,—how your poor hat is all I don't know 
how ! as limp, apd as flimzy, as if it had been in a 
waſh-tub !”? | 

I've juſt bethought me.” continued he, ** where it 

was we uſed to ſee one another, and all the hole man- 

ner cf it. I've got it as clear in my head as if it was 
but yeſterday. Don't you remember —” 

Can't you ftand a little out there?” interrupted 
ſne; what ſignifies a man's old coat? don't you ſee 
how you let all the rain come upon this young lady ? 
you ſhould never think of yourſelf, but only of what 

vou can do to be obliging.” | 
A very good rule, that! a very good one indeed!“ 
ſaid Mr. Dennel ; ©] wiſh every body would mind it.“ 
Im as willing to mind it, 1 believe ſaid Mr. Dub. 


ſer, © as my neighbours ; but as to being wet through. 


for mere complaiſance, I don't think it fair.to expect 
ſuch a thing of nobody. Beſides, this is not ſuch 
old coat as you may think for. If you was to ſee 
> what] wear at home, I promiſe you would not think 
ſo bad of it. I don't ſay it's my beſt ; who'd be fool 
then, to wear it every day ? However, I believe it's 
pretty nigh as good as that I had on that night I ſaw 
you at Mrs. Purdle's, when, you know, one of your 
pattens— 
„Come, come, what's the man talking about? one 
perſon ſhould not take all the converſation up ſo. Dear 
miſs—do tell me your name ?—1 am ſo ſorry for your 
hat, I can't but think of it; it looks as dingy !—” 
„Why, now, you won't make me believe,” ſaid 
Mr. Dubſter, “you've forgot how your patten broke; 
and how 1 ſqueezed my finger under the iron? And 
how I'd like to have loſt the uſe of it ? There would 
have been a fine job ! And how Mrs, Purdle—” 
„I'm ſure the ſhower's over,” cried Mrs, Mittin, 


d and if we ſtay here, we ſhall haye all the droppings 
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of the leaves upon us. Poor miſs thing-o-me's hat is 


ſpoilt already. There's no need to make it worſe.” * 
+ And how Mrs. Purdle,” he continued, was oblig- 
ed to lend you a pair of ſhoes and ſtockings, becauſe 


you was wet through your feet? And how they would 


not fit you, and kept tumbling off? And how, when 
ſomebody come to fetch you in their own coach, you 
made us ſay you was taken ill becauſe you was ſo 


daubed with mud and mire, you was aſhamed to ſhe w- 


yourſelf? And how—” 

„ can't think what you are talking of,” faid Mrs. 
Mittin ; © but come, let's you and I go a little way on, 
to ſee if the rain's over.” She then went ſome paces 
from the tree, and ſaid: What ſignifies running on 
ſo, Mr Dubſter, about things nobody knows any thing 
of? It's tiring all the company to death. You ſhould 
never talk about your own fingers, and hap-hazards, 
to genteel people. You ſhould only talk about agree- 
able ſubjects as I do. See how they all like me! That 
gentleman brought me to the monkies in his own 
coach,” a 

« As to that,” anſwered he, gravely, © I did not 
mean, in the leaft, to ſay any thing diſagreeable; only 
I thought it odd you ſhould not ſeem to know me again, 
conſidering Mrs. Purdle uſed 1 

Why you've no nous, Mr. Dubſter; Mrs. Purdle's 
a very good fort of woman and the beſt friend T have 
in the world, perhaps; at the bottom; but ſhe i'n't a 
ſort of perſon to talk of before gentlefolks. You 
ſhould talk to great people about their own affairs, 
and what you can do to pleaſe them, and find out how 
you can ſerve them, if you'd be treated genteelly by 
them, as I am. Why, 1 go every where, and ſee every 
thing. and it coſts me nothing: A friend, a lady of 
great faſhion, took me one day to the monkies, and 
paid for me; and I've gone ſince, whenever I will for 
nothing.” 

„Nobody treats me to nothing,” anſwered he, in a 


. melancholy voice, whatever's the reaſon : except : 


when I make friends with ſomebody that can let me 
in free, ſometimes. And I get a peep, now and then, 
at what goes forward, that way,” 
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But you are rich enough to pay for yourſelf now, 
Mr. Dubſter ; good lack ! if I had ſuch a fortune as 
yours, I'd go all the the world over, and thanks to no- 
body.” | 
* And how long would you be rich then, Mrs. 
Mittin ? Who'd give you your money again when you'd 
ſpent it? I got mine hard enough. I ſha'n't fool it 
away in a hurry, I promiſe you !” 

J can't fay I ſee that, Mr. Dubſter, when two of 
your wives died ſo ſoon, and left you ſo handſome.” 

“% Why, yes, I don't ſay to the contrary of that; 
but then, think of the time before, when I was pren- 
tice! -” 

The ſhower was now over, and the party proceeded 
As before. ; 

Edgar, uncertain, irreſolute, walked on in ſilence : 
yet attentive, aſhduous, even tenderly watchful to guide, 
guard, and aſſiſt his fair companion in her way. The 
name of the Major trembled perpetually upon his lips ; 
but fear what might be the reſult of his inquiries ſtopt 
his ſpeech till they approached the houſe ; when he 
commanded voice to ſay: © You permit then the re- 
newal of my old privilege ?” 

« Permit! I wiſh for it !* 

They were now at the door. Edgar, not daring to 
ſpeak again to Camilla, and not able to addreſs any one 
elſe, took his leave; enchanted that he was authoriz- 
ed, once more, to inform himſelf with openneſs of 
the ſtate of her affairs, and of her conduct. And 
Camilla, dwelling with delight upon the diſcernment 
of Mrs. Arlbery, bleſt the happy penetration that had 
endowed her with courage to ſpeak again to Edgar 
in terms of friendſhip and confidence. 

Mrs. Mittin, deelaring ſhe could not eat till ſhe had 
ſeen what could be done for the hat of Miſs Tyrold, 
accompanied her up ſtairs, took it off herſelf, wiped 
it, ſmoothed, and tried to new arrange it; and, at 
laſt, failing to ſucceed, infiſted upon taking it home, 
to put it in order, and promiſed to return it in the 
morning time enough for the Pantiles. Camilla was 
much aſhamed ; but ſhe had no means to buy 3 
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and ſhe had now loſt her indifference to going abroad. 
She thought, therefore, this new acquaintance at leaſt 
as uſeful as ſhe was officious, and accepted her civility 
with thanks. | | 


2 ——ů—ů 2 — 
CHAT W. 


The Rooms. 


Tur evening, as uſual, was deſtined to the Rooms. 
The fiſt object Camilla perceived upon her entrance was 
Edgar, and the ſmile with which ſhe met his eye 
brought him inſtantly to her ſide. That ſmile was not 
leſs radiant for his nearer approach; nor was the plea- 
fure in it lefs animated-for obſerving that Major Cer- 
wood was not of her. party, nor as yet in the room. 
The opportunity ſeemed inviting to engage her himſelf, 
to ſuggeſt and to find it irreſiſtible was the ſame thing, 
and he inquired if her whole evening were arranged, or 
ſhe would go down two dances with an old friend. 

The ſoftneſs of her aſſent was even exquiſite delight 
tohim; and, as they all walked up and down the 
apartment, though he addreſſed her but little, and 
though ſhe ſpoke but in anſwer, eyery word he uttered- 
ſhe received as couching ſome gentle meaning, and eve- 
ry ſyllable ſhe replied, he thought conveyed ſomething 
of flattering intereſt»: and although all was upon open 


and unavoidable ſubjects, he had no eyes but for her, 


ſhe had no attention but for him, 

This quiet, yet heart-felt intercourſe, was ſoon a 
little interrupted by the appearance of a large and ſtrik- 
ing party, led on by Lady Alithea Selmore; for which 
every body made way, to which every body turned, 
and which, paſling by all the company without ſeeming 

_ conſcious 
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conſcious there was any to paſs, formed a maſs at the 
upper end of the room, with an air and manner of ſuch 
- excluſive attention to their chief, or to one another, 
that common obſervation would have concluded ſome 
film before their eyes obſtructed their diſcerning that 
„ were not the ſole engroſſers of the apartment. 
ut ſuch was not the* judgment formed of them by 
Mrs. Arlbery, who, forced by the ſtream to give them 
_ Paſſage, paid herſelf for the condeſcenſion by a com- 
mentary upon the paſſengers. ** Thoſe good people,“ 
ſaid ſhe, * ftrive to make us believe we are nothing te 
them. They ftrive even to believe it themſelves. But 
this is the mere ſemblance worn by pride and affeQation, 
to veil internal fatigue. They come hither to recruit 
their exhauſted powers, not, indeed, by joining in our 
| ſociety, but by a view of new objects for their ſenfes, 
and the flattering idea, for their minds, of the envy or 
admiration they excite. They are all people of ſome 
conſequence, and many of them are people of title : 
but theſe are far the moſt ſupportable of the group ; 
their privileged ſuperiority over the reſt is ſo marked 
and indiſputable, that they are ſaved the trouble either 
of claiming or aſcertaining it: but thoſe who approach 
their rank without reaching it, live in a conſtant ſtrug- 
gle to make known their importance. Indeed, I have 
often ſeen that people of title are leſs gratified with the 
ſound of their own honours, than people of no title in 
pronouncing them.“ 
Sir Sedley Clarendel was of this ſet. Like the reſt * 
he paſſed Mrs. Arlbery without ſeeming to notice her, 
and was paſſing Camilla in the ſame manner; but not 
aware this was only to be fine, like the party to 
which he belonged, ſhe very innocently ſpoke to him 
'herſelf, to hope he got ſafe to his lodgings, without 
feeling any further ill effect from his accident. | 
Sir Sedley, though internally much gratiſied by this 
intereſt in his ſafety, which in Camilla was the reſult 
of having herſelf endangered it, looked as if he ſcarce 
recollected her, and making haſtily a kind of half bow, 


walked on with his company. —_ 
| a, 
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Camilla, who had no view, nor one ſerious thought 
concerning him, was rather amuſed than diſpleafed by 
his caprices; and was preparing to relate the hiffory 
of his lameneſs to Edgar, who ſeemed ſurpriſe and 
even hurt by her addrefing him, and by his ſo ſlightly 
paſſing her, when the entrance of another ſplendid party 
interrupted all diſcourſe. 

And here, to her utter amaze. ſhe beheld as chief 
of the group, her romantic new friend; not leading, 
indeed, like Lady Alithea Selmore, a train, but ſur- 
rounded by admirers, who, ſecking no eye but hers, 
ſeemed dim and humble planets, moving round a ra- 
diant ſun. 

Camilla, now forgetting Sir Sedley, would have 
taken this moment to narrate her adventure with Mrs. 
Berlinton, had not her deſign been defeated by the 
approach of the Major. He belonged to this laft group, 
but was the only one that ſeparated from it, He ſpoke 
to Camilla with his uſual air of devotion, told her he 
had dined with Mrs, Berlinton, to whoſe huſband, 
whom he had taken for her grandfather, he had been 
juſt introduced? and begged to know of Mrs: Art- 
bery if he might have the pleaſure of bringing them 
all acquainted ; an offer which Camilla, unauthoriſed 
by Mrs. Berlinton, had not ventured to make. Mrs. 
Arlbery declined the propoſal; not anxious to mix 
where ſhe had ſmall chance of preſiding. 

The party, after traverſing the room, took full and 
excluſive poſſeſſion of a conſiderable ſpot juſt below that 
occupied by Lady Alithea. | 

| Theſe two companies completely engroſſed all atten- 
tion, _—_ ſupplying the reſt of the aſſembly with to- 
pics for diſcourſe, The ſet with Lady Alithea Sel- 
more, -was, in general, haughty, ſupercilious, and 
taciturn; looking around with eyes determined to ſee 
neither any perſon nor any thing before them, and 
rarely ſpeaking, except to applaud what fell from her 
ladyſhip; who far leſs proud, becauſe a lover of popu- 
larity, deigned herſelf, from time to time, a flight 
glance at the company, to ſee if the was obſerved, and 
to enjoy its reverence, a 
| The 
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= The party to which Mrs. Berlinton was the load- 
tone, was far more attractive to the diſciples of na- 
ture, though leſs ſedulouſſy ſought by thoſe whom the 
manners and maxims of the common world had ſophiſ- 
ticated. They were gay, elegant, deſirous to pleaſe, 
becauſe pleaſed themſelves ; and though ſome of them 
harboured deſigns deeper and more dangerous than any 
formed by the votaries of rank, they appeared to have 
nothing more in view than to decorate with flowers the 
preſent moment. The magnetic influence of beauty 
was, however, more powerful than that of the on; 
for though Mrs. Berlinton, from time to time, allured 
a beau from Lady Alithea Selmore, her ladyſhip, dur- 
ing the whole ſeaſon, had not one retaliation to boaſt. 
But, on the other hand, the females, in general, ſtrove 
to cluſter about Lady Alithea; Mrs. Berlinton Jeav- 
ing them no greater chance of rivalſhip in converſation 
than in charms. 
21 Edgar had made way upon the approach of the 
Major, who wore an air of ſuperior claim extremely 
unpleaſant to him ; but, fince already engaged to Ca- 
milla, he meant to return to her when the dancing 
began. 
She concluded he left her but to ſpeak to ſome ac- 
quaintance, and was, herſelf, amply ene in obſerv⸗ 
ing her new friend. Ihe light in which ſhe now beheld 
her, admired, purſued, and adulated, elegantly adorn- 
ed in her perſon, and evidently with but one rival for 
fame and faſhion in Tunbridge, filled her with aſto- 
niſnment. Nothing could leſs aſſort with her paſſion 
for ſolitade, her fondneſs for literary and ſentimental 
diſcuſhons, and her enthuſiaſm in friendſhip. But her 
ſurpriſe was mixed with praiſe and admiration, when 
ſhe reflected upon the ſoft humility and careſſing ſweet- 
neſs of her manners, yet found her, by general WE 
holding this elevated rank in ſociety, 

The Major earneſtly preſſed to conduct Camilla to 
this coterie, aſſuring her Mrs. Berlinton would not 
have paſſed, had ſhe ſeen her, for, during dinner, and 
at coffee, ſhe had talked of nobody elſe. Camilla 
* this with pleaſure, but ſrunk from all advances, 


and 
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and ſtrove rather to hide than ſhew herſelf, that Mrs, 
Berlinton might have full liberty either to ſeek or 
avoid her. She wiſhed to conſult Edgar upon this ac- 
quaintance; though the preſent ſplendour of her aps 
pearance, and the number of her followers, made her 
fear ſhe could never induce him to do juſtice to the 
ſweetneſs and endearment of her ſocial powers. 

When the Major found he pleaded in vain, he ſaid 
he would at leaſt let Mrs. Berlinton know where to look 
for her; and went himſelf to that lady. 

Edgar, who had felt ſenſibly mortified to obſerve, 
when he retreated, that the eyes and attention of Ca- 
milla had been wholly beſtowed upon what he conſider- 
ed merely as a new ſcene, was now coming forward; 
when he ſaw Mrs. Berlinton haſtily riſe, ſuddenly 
break from all her adulators, and, with quick ſteps and 
animated geſtures, traverſe the apartment, to addreſs 
Camilla, whom taking by both her hands, which ſhe 
preſſed to her heart, ſhe conjured, ia the moſt flattering 
terms, to accompany her back. 

Camilla was much gratified; yet, from delicacy to 
Mrs. Arlbery, ſtimulated by the fear of miſſing her ex- 
pected partner in the country dances, declined the invi- 
tation : Mrs. Berlinton looked diſappointed ; but 
ſaid ſhe would not be importunate, and returned 
alone. | p 

Camilla, a little diſturbed, beſought the Major to 
follow, with an offer of ſpending with her, if ſhe pleaſ- 
ed, the whole of the enſuing day. 8 

Charming!“ cried the Major, “ for I am engaged 

to her myſelf already.” 

To Camilla this hearing was diſtreſſing ; to Edgar * 

it was ſcarcely endurable. But ſne could not retract, 
and Edgar was ſtopt in the inquiries he meant to make 
concerning this ſtriking new acquaintance, by an abrupt 
declaration from Mrs Arlbery, that the Rooms were 
inſufferable, and ſhe would immediately go home. She 
then gave her hand to the General, and Miſs Dennel 
took the arm of Camilla, murmuring, that ſke would 
never leave the Rooms at ſuch an early hour again, 
when once ſhe was married. | "I 
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To quit Edgar thus, at the very moment of renewed 
2 and amity, ſeemed too cruel; and Camilla, 
though with bluſhes, and ſtammering, whiſpered Mrs. 
Arlbery, What can I do, ma am? moſt ar 
| Iy Thave engaged myſelf to dance. ?” 

„With whom?“ 

« With—Mr.—Mandlebert.” 

« , vaſtly well! Stay, then by all means: but, as 
he has not engaged me too, allow me I beſeech you 
to eſcape. Mrs. Berlinton will, I am ſure, be happy 
to take care of you.” 

This ſcheme was, to Camilla, the moſt pleaſant that 
could be propoſed ; and, at the ſame inſtant, the Ma- 
Jor returned to her, with theſe words written with a 
pencil upon the back of a letter. 

„ To-morrow, and next day, and next day, come to 
me, my lovely friend ; every thing, and every body fa- 
tigues me but yourſelf ” 

Camilla, obliged again to have recourſe to the Ma- 
Jor, wrote, upon the ſame paper, Can you have the 
| ma to convey me to Mount Pleafant to-night, if I 
ſtay ? and begged him to bring her an aoſwer, She en- 
treated, alſo, Mrs. Arlbery to ſtop, till it arrived, which 
was almoſt in the ſame minute ; for the eye of Mrs. Ber- 
Iinton had but glanced upon the wards, ere her ſoft 
and lovely form was again with their fair writer, with. 
whom, ſmiling and delighted, ſhe walked back; arm in 
arm, to her place. 

Mrs Arlbery and the General, and Mr. and Miſs 
Dennel, now left the room. 

- Edgar viewed all this with amazement. He found. 
that the young lady ſhe joined was ſiſter-in-law to a peer, 


and as faſhionable as ſhe was beautiful; but could not 


fathom how ſo great an intimacy had ſo ſuddenly been 
formed: 

Camille, thus diſtinguiſhed, became now herſelf an 
object of peculiar notice; her own perſonal claim to par- 
ticular attention, her dejection had fegfeited; for it had 
| robbed her eyes of their animation, ang her countenance 
of its play; but no contagion ſpreads with greater cer- 
1 3 ſpeed than that . | 
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ſelf is no: more ſure of promulgation. She was now 
looked at by all preſent as if ſeen for the firſt time; 
every one diſcovered in her ſome charm, ſome grace, 
ſome excellence; thoſe who, the minute betore, had 
paſſed her with perfect indifference. ſaid it was impoſ- 
fible to ſee and not be ſtruck with her; and all agreed 
the could appear upon no ſpot under the ſun, and not 
inſtinctively be fingled out, as formed to ſhine in the 
- higheſt ſphere. | 

But he by whom this tranſaction was obſerved with 
molt pleaſure, was Sir Sedley Clarendel. The extra- 
ordinary fervice he had performed for Camilla, and the 
grateful intereſt ſhe had ſhewn him 1n return, had led 
him to conſider her with an attention ſo favourable, 
that, without half her merit, or half her beauty, ſhe 
could not have failed riſing in his eſtimation, and ex- 
citing his regard: and ſhe had now a fuperior charm 
that diſtanced every other; ſhe had been aſked to dance, 
yet refuſed it, by a man of celebrity in the tan; and ſhe 
was publicly ſought and careſſed by the only rival at 
Tunbridge, in that ſpecies of renoun, to Lady Alithea 
Selmore. 

He felt an increaſed deſire to be preſented to Mrs. 
Berlinton himſelf; and, glidiog from his own circle as 
quietly as he could contrive, not to offend Lady Alithea, 
who, though ſhe laughed at the little Welſh ruflic, was 
watchful of her votaries, and jealous of her rifing power, 
came gently behind Lord O'Lerney and whiſpered his 
requeſt, 

He was received by the young beauty with that grace, 
and that ſweetneſs which rendered her ſo generally be- 
witching, yet with an air that proved her already accuſ- 
tomed to admiration, and untouched by its intoxicating 
qualities All that was voluntary of her attention was 
beſtowed excluſively upon Camilla, though, when ad- 
dreſſed and called upon by others, ſhe anſwered without 
impatience, and looked without diſpleaſure, 

his conduct, at the ſame time that it ſhewed her in 

a paint of view the moſt amiable, raiſed Camilla higher 
and higher in the eyes of the bye-ſtanders : and, in a 
tew minutes more, the general cry throughout the aſ- 
ſembly 
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ſembly was, to inquire who was the young lady thus 
brought forward by Mrs Berlinton |; 

Edgar heard this with increaſed anxiety, Has ſhe 
diſcretion, has ſhe fortitude, thought he, to withſtand 
public diſtinction? Will it not ſpoil her for private life; 
eſtrange her from family concerns? render taſteleſs and 
inſipid the conjugal and maternal characters, meant by 
Nature to form not only the moſt ſacred of duties, but 
the moſt delicious of enjoyments ? 

Very ſoon after, this anxiety was tinctured with a 
a feeling more ſevere ; he ſaw her ſpoken to negligently 
by Sir Sedley ; he required, after what he had already 
himſelf deemed impertinence from the Baronet, that 
ſhe ſhould have aſſumed to him a diftant dignity ; but he 
perceived, on the contrary, that ſhe anſwered him with 

leaſant alacrity, and, when not engaged by Mrs. 
Berlinton, attended to him, even with diſtinction. 

Alas ! thought he, the degradation from the true fe- 
male character is already begun ! already the lure of fa- 
ſhion draws her from what ſhe owes to delicacy and 
propriety, to give a willing reception to inſolence and 
foppery ! | 
Camilla, meanwhile, unſuſpicious of his remarks, and 
perſuaded every civility in her power was due to Sir 
Sedley, was gay, pleaſed, and pleaſing ; happy to conſi- 
der herſelf under the guidance, and reſtored to the amity 
of Edgar, and determined to acquaint him with all her 
affairs, and conſult him upon all her proceedings. 

The dancing, for which mutually they languiſhed, as 
the; mutual means of re- union, ſeemed not to be the hu- 
ur of the evening, and thoſe who were ready for it, 
were not of ſufficient conſequence to bring it forward. 
But when Mrs. Berlinton mentioned, that ſhe had 
been taking ſome leſſons in a cotillon, a univerſal cry 
was raiſed by all her party, to try one immediately. She 
pleaded in vain her inexperience in ſuch dances ; they 
inſiſted there was nobody preſent that could criticiſe, 
that her form alone would compenſate for every miſtake 
of rule, and that the beſt leſſon was eaſy practice. 

She was ſoon gained, for ſhe was not addicted to de- 

nials; but the application which enſued to Camilla was 
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acceded to leſs promptly. As there were but two other 
ladies in the circle of Mrs. Berlinton, her aſſiſtance was 
declared to be indeſpenſahle. She pleaded inability of 
every ſort, though to dance without Edgar was her only 
real objection; for ſhe had no falſe ſhame in being ig- 
norant of what ſhe never had learnt. But Mrs. Ber- 
linton proteſted ſhe would uot riſe if ſhe were the only 
novice to be exhibited ; and the Major then prepared to 
proſtrate himſelf at the feet of Camilla ; who, haſtily, 
and aſhamed, ſtood up, to prevent an action that Edgar 
might miſinterpret. 

Hoping, however, now, to at leaſt draw him into 
their ſet, ſhe ventured to acknowledge to Mrs. Berlin- 
ton, that ſhe was already engaged, in caſe ſhe danced. 

The Major, who heard her, and who knew it was 
not to himſelf, ſtrenuouſly declared this could only be 
for country dances, and therefore would not interfere 
with a cotillon. 

« Will country dances, then,” ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, 
« follow ? | 

« Certainly, if any one has ſpirit to begin them.“ 

The cotillon was now played, and the preceding bow 
from the oppoſite Major forced her courtſie in return. 

The little ſkill in this dance of one of the performers, 
and the total want of it in another, made it a mere plea- 
fantry to all, though the youth and beauty of the two 
who did the worſt, rendered them objeQs of admiration, 
that left nearly unnoticed thoſe who did beſt 

To Camilla what belonged to pleaſantry in this buſi- 
neſs was of ſhort duration. When the cotillon was 
over. ſhe ſaw nothing of Edgar. She looked around, 
mortified, diſappointed. No one called for a country 
dance; and the few who had wiſhed for it, concluding 
all chance over when a cotillon was begun, had now re- 
tired, or given it up. 

What was this diſappointment, compared with the 
ſufferings of Edgar? Something of a conteſt, and of en- 
treaties. had reached his ears, while he had hovered 
Rear the party, or ſtrolled up and down the room, He 
had gathered the ſubject was dancing, and he ſaw the 
Major moſt earneſt with Canfilla, He was ſure it was 


for 
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for her hand, and concluded it was for a country dance; 


but could ſhe ferfeit her engagement ? were matters fo 
far advanced, as to make her ſo openly ſhew him all 
prevailing, all powerful, not only over all rivals, but, ac- 
cording to the world's eſtabliſhed cuſtoms upon theſe oc- 
caſions, over all decorum ? 

Preſently, he ſaw the Major half kneel ; he ſaw her 
riſe to prevent the proſtration; and he heard the dance 


called. 


He could bear no more; pain intolerable ſeized, diſ- 


| tracted him, and he abruptly quitted the ball-room, left 
the Major ſhould approach him with ſome happy apo- 


logy, which he was unfitted to receive. 4” 
Fe could only ſettle his ideas by ſuppoſing ſhe really 
loved Major Cerwood, and had ſuffered her character 
to be infected by the indelicacy that made a part of his 
own. Yet why had ſhe ſo ſtrove to deny all regard, all 
connection? what an unaccountable want of frankneſs! 
what a miſerable dereliction of truth! | 
His firſt impulſe was to ſet off inſtantly from Tum 


bridge; but his ſecond thoughts repreſented the confeſ- 


ſion this would make. He was too proud to leave the 
Major, whom he deſpiſed, ſuch a triumph, and too much 
burt to permit Camilla herſelf to know him ſo poig- 


nantly wounded. She could not, indeed, but be ſtruck 


by his retreat ; he reſolved, however, to try to meet with 
her the next day, and to ſpeak to her with the amity 
they had ſo lately arranged, yet in a way that ſhould 
manifeſt him wholly free from all other intereſt or view, 
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C H A P. III. 


Ways to the Heart. 


Arr pleafure to Camilla was completely over from 
the moment that Edgar diſappeared 
When ſhe returned to Mount Pleaſant, Mrs. Arlbery, 
whom ſhe found alone, ſaid, Did I not underſtand 
that you were going to dance with Mr. Mandlebert ? 
How chanced he to leave you? We were kept ages 
waiting for the coach; and I ſaw him paſs by, and walk 
off,” 

Camilla, colouring, related the hiſtory of the cotil- 
Jon ; and ſaid, ſhe feared, not knowing how ſhe had been 
circumſtanced, he was diſpleaſed. : 

% Diſpleaſed ?”? cried Mrs. Arlbery, laughing ; * and 

do you, at ſeventeen, ſuffer a man to be diſpleaſed? 
How can you do worſe when you are fifty? Know your 
own power more truly, and uſe it better. Men, m 
dear, are all ſpoilt by humility, and all conquered by 
gaiety, Amuſe and defy them !—attend to that maxim, 
and you will have the world at your feet.” | 
have no ſuch ambition: but I ſhould be ſenſibly 
hurt to make an old friend think ill of me.” 

When an old friend,” faid Mrs. Arlbery, archly, 
« happens to be a young man, you muſt conduct your- 
ſelf with him a little like what you are; that is, a young 
woman. And a young woman is never in her proper 
place, if ſuch ſort of old friends are not taught to know 
their own. From the inſtant you permit them to think 
of being offended, they become your mafters; and you 
will find it vaſtly more convenient to make them your 
fas”  _ | 

Camilla pretended to underſtand this in a mere gene- 

ral ſenſe, and wiſhed her good night. 
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The next morning at an early hour, her chamber door 
was opened with great ſuddenneſs, and no preparation, 
and Mrs. Mittin tript nimbly into the room, with a hat 
in her hand, | 

Look here! my dear Miſs Tyrold,” cried ſhe, © for 
now that other young lady has told me your name, and 
I writ it down upon paper, that I might not forget it 
again: look at your hat now! Did you ever ſee any 
thing ſo much improved for the better? J declare no- 


body would know it! Miſs Dennel ſays it's as pretty 


_ as it was at firſt. I II go and ſhew it to the other 
d * 
3 ſhe went, triumphant, with the trophy of her 
notability ; but preſently returned, ſaying, © Uo, pray, 
Miſs '1 yrold, write me down that other lady's name upon 
a ſcrap of paper. It always goes out of my head. And 
one looks as if one knew nobody, when one forgets 
people's names.” 

Camilla complied, and expreſſed her ſhame to have 
cauſed her ſo much trouble, 

O, my dear, it's none at all. I got all the things at 
Mrs. Tillden's.” | 

« Whois Mrs. Tillden ?” cried Camilla, ſtaring. 

% Why the milliner. Don't you know that? 

« What things ?” aſked Camilla, alarmed. 

& Why theſe, my dear; don't you ſee? Why it's all 
new, except juſt the hat itſelf, and the feathers,” 


Camilla was now in extreme embarraſſment. She had 


concluded Mrs. Mittin had only newly arranged the or- 
naments, and had not the ſmalleſt idea of incurrigg a 
debt which ſhe had no means to diſcharge. 

46 It all comes to quite a trifle,” continued Mrs, Mit- 
tin, for all it's fo pretty. Mrs. Tillden's things are 
all monſtrous cheap, I get things for next to nothing 
from her, ſometimes, when they are a little paſt the 


mode. But then 1 recommend her a heap of cuſ- 


tomers. I get all my friends, by hook or by crook, to 
go to her ſhop.” | 
„ And 
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% And what.” ſtammered out Camilla, “ befides my 
thanks, do I owe you?“ 

„Oh, nothing. She would not be paid; ſhe ſaid, 
as you was her cuſtomer, and had all your things of 
— at firſt, ſhe'd put it down in your bill for the ſea- 
on.“ | 

This was, at leaſt, ſome reſpite ; though Camilla felt 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of increaſing her intended de- 
mand upon Mrs. Arlbery. 

Miſs Dennel came with a ſummons from that lady to 
the Pantiles, whither, as the day was fine, ſhe propoſed 
they ſhould waik. 

O,“ cried Mrs. Mittin, © if you are going upon 
the Pantiles, you muſt go to that ſhop where there's 
the curious ear-rings that are to be raffled for. You'll 
put in to be ſure.” : 

Camilla ſaid no, with a ſigh attributed to the ear- 
rings, but due to a tender recollection of the raffle in 
which Edgar had procured her the trinket ſhe moſt va- 
lued. Mrs, Mittin propoſed accompanying them, and 
aſked Camilla to introduce her to Mrs, Arlbery. This 
was very diſagreeable; but ſhe knew not how, after the 
civility ſhe owed her, to refuſe. | 

Mrs. Arlbery received her with much ſurprize, but 
perfect unconcern; conſcious of her own importance, 
the feared no- diſgrace from being ſeen with one in a 
lower ſtation ; and ſhe conceived it no honour to ap- 
pear with one in a higher. 

When they came to the Pantiles, Mrs. Mittin beg- 
ged to introduce them to a view of the ear-rings, which 
belonged, ſhe ſaid, to one of her particular friends; 
and as Mrs. Arlbery caught the eye of Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel in paſſing the window, ſhe entered the ſhop. 

„Well,“ cried Mrs, Mittin, to its maſter, „don't 
ſay I bring you no company. I am ſure you ought to 
let me throw for nothing, if it's only for good luck; for 
I am ſure theſe ladies will all put in. Come, Miſs 
Dennel, do lead the way. *Tis but half a guinea, and 
only look what a prize.” 

Af papa to pay for me!“ cried Miſs Dennel. 

8 « Come,” 
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Come, good fir, come, put down the half guinea 
for the youn . Im fure you can't refuſe her. 
Lord! what's bAlf a\guinea ?” b | 

„ That's a very bad way of reaſoning,” anſwered Mr. 
'Dennel; © and what I did not expect from a woman 
of your ſenſe.” ? 

„Why you don't think, fir, I meant that half a 
guinea's a trifie? No indeed! I know what money is 
better than that. I only mean half a guinea is nothing 
io compariſon to ten guineas, which is the price of the 
ear-rings; and ſo that makes me think it's pity the 
young lady ſhould loſe an opportunity of getting them 
ſo cheap. I'm ſure if they were dear, 1 ſhould be the 
laſt to recommend them, for I think extravagance the 
greateſt ſin under the ſun.” 57 

« Well, now you ſpeak like the ſenſible woman J took 
you for.“ a 

A very little more eloquence of this ſort was neceſſa- 
ry, before Mr. Dennel put down half a guinea. 
Well, I declare, cried Mrs. Mittin, © there's only 
three more names: wanted ; and when theſe two ladies 
have put in, there will be only one! Im ſure if I was 
rich enough, that one would not be far off. But come, 
ma'am, - where's your half guinea? Come, Miſs 
Tyrold, don't hold back; who knows but you may 
win? there's only nineteen againſt you, Lord what's 
that ?” 

Camilla turned away, and Mrs. Arlbery did not 
liſten to a word; but when Sir Sedley ſaid, © They are 
really very pretty; won't you throw?” ſhe anſwered, 
« I muſt rather make a raffle with my own trinkets, 
than raffle for other peoples. Think of my ponies! 
However, I'll put in, if Mr. Dennel will be my pay- 
maſter.” . | | 
Mr. Dennel, turning ſhort off, walked out of the 
ſhop. das ol 
4 This is a bad omen!” cried ſhe, laughing ; and 
then deſired to look at the liſt. of raflers ; when ſeeing 
amongſt the names thoſe of Lady Alithea Selmore and 
the Hon. Mrs. Berlinton, ſhe exclaimed : + Tis a 
coalition of all faſhion and reputation! We ſhall be ab- , 

=—” ſolutely 
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ſolutely ſcouted, my dear Miſs Tyrold, if we ſhrink. 

My poor ponies muſt wait half a guinea longer! Let 

us put in together.“ + | 
Camilla anſwered, ſhe had no intention to try for 


them. 

„Well, then, lend me half a guinea; for I never 

truſt myſelf, now, with my-purſe.” ; 

I have not a half guinea—l bave—l haye no—gold - 
—in my purſe,” anſwered Camilla, with a face deeply 
tinged with red. $0422 | ALE 

Major Cerwood, who joined the party during this 
diſcuſſion, intreated to be banker for both the ladies. 
Camilla poſitively refuſed any ſhare ; but Mrs. Mittin 
ſaid it would be a ſhame for ſuch a young lady to go 
without her chance, and wrote down her name next 
to that of Mrs. Arlbery ; while the Major, without 
further queſtion, put down a guinea upon the coun» 
ter, 

Camilla could not endure this; yet from a youthful 
ſhame of confeſſing poverty, forced herſelf to the ear of 
Mrs. Arlbery, and whiſpered an intreaty that ſhe would 
pay the guinea herſelf. 

Mrs. Arlbery, ſurprized, anſwered ſhe had really 
come out without her purſe ; but ſeeing her ſeriouſly 
vexed, added, If you do not approve of the Major 
for a banker till we go home, what ſay you to Sir 
Sedley?ꝰ : 

“I ſhall prefer him a thoufand times!“ ä 

Mrs. Arlbery, in a low voice, repeated this to the 
young Baronet, and receiving his guinea, threw it 
down ; making the Major, without the fmalleft excuſe 
or ceremony, take back his own. | 

This was by no means loſt upon Sir Sedley; he 
felt flattered—he felt ſoftened ; he thought Camilla 
looked unuſually lovely; he began to wonder at the 
coldneſs of Mandlebert, and to lament that the firſt 
affe ctions of ſo fair a creature ſhould be caſt away, -- 

Mandlebert himſelf was an object of nothing leſs. 
than envy.” He hag entered the hop during the con- 
teſt about the raffle, and ſeen ajor Cerwood pay for 
Camilla as well as for Mrs. Arlbery. Confirmed in 
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his notions of her poſitive engagement, and ſick at 
heart from the confirmation, he walked further into the 
ſhop, upon pretence of looking at ſome other articles, 
before he could aſſume ſufficient compoſure to ſpeak to 
her. | 

Mrs. Mittin now began woefully to repine that ſhe 
could not take the laſt ſhare for the ear- rings; and ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to Mr. Dennel, who re-entered as ſoon 
as he ſaw the money was paid for Mrs. Arlbery, ſhe 
faid, “ You ſee, fir, if there was ſomebody ready to 
take the laſt chance at onee, this gentleman might 
fix a day for the throwing immediately ; but elſe, it may 
be dawdled on, nobody knows how long; for one will 
be gone, and t'other will be gone, and there'll be no 
getting the people together ; and all the pleaſure of the 
thing is being here to throw for one's ſelf: for 1 don't 
much like truſting money matters out of fight.” 

If I'd thought of all that,” ſaid Mr. Dennel, I 
| ſhould not have put in.” . | 

True, fir. But here, if it was not that I don't 
happen to have half a guinea to ſpare juſt now, how 
nicely it might all be finiſhed in a trice! For, as I 
have been ſaying to "Miſs Dennel, this may turn out 
a real bargain ; for they'l] fetch their full value at any 
time. And J tell Miſs Dennel that's the only way to 
hay out money, upon things that will bring it back again 
if it's wanted; not upon frippery froppery, that's ſpoilt 
in a minute, and then i'n't worth a farthing,” 

Very ſenſibly ſaid,“ cried Mr Dennel; © Pm 
ſure ſhe can't hear better advice; I'm much obliged to 
you for putting ſuch ſenſible thoughts into her head.” 
And then, hoping ſhe would continue her good leffons 
to his daughter, he drew out his purſe, and begged her 
to accept a chance from it for the prize. 
| Mrs. Mittin was in raptures; and the following week 

was ſettled for the raffle. | 

Mrs. Arlbery, who had attended to this ſcene with 
much amuſement, now faid to General Kinſale, who 
had taken a ſeat by her: © Did I not tell you well, 
General, that all men are at the diſpoſition of women ? 
If even the ſhrewd monied man cannot reſiſt, what 
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heart ſhall we find impenetrable? The connoiſſeur in - 
human characters knows, that the purſuit of wealth is 
the petrifaction of tenderneſs : yet yonder is my good 
brother-in-law, who thinks caſh and exiftence one, 
allured even to ſquander money, merely by the addreſs 
of that woman, in allowing that money ſhould be the 
firſt ſtudy of life! Let even Clarendel have a care of 
himſelf, or, when leaſt he ſuſpects any danger, ſome 
fair dairy-maid will praiſe his horſemanſhip, or take a 
fancy to his favourite ſpaniel, or any other favourite that 
happens to be the foible of the day, and his invulnera- 
bility will be at her feet, and, Lady Clarendel be 
brought forward in a fortnight.” | 

Lord O'Lerney now entered the ſhop, accompanying 
a lady whoſe countenance and appearance were ſingu- 
larly pleaſing, and who, having made ſome purchaſe, 
was quietly retiring, when the maſter of the ſhop in- 
quired if ſhe wiſhed to look at the ear-rings ; adding, 
that though the number was full, he knew of one perſon, 
who would give up her chance, in caſe it would oblige. 
a cuſtomer. 

She anſwered ſhe had no preſent occaſion for ear-rings, 
and would not therefore take up either his time or her 
own unneceſſarily ; and then walked gently away, ſtill 
attended by Lord O'Lerney. 

« Bleſs me,” cried Mrs. Arlbery, © who is that? to 
hear a little plain common ſenſe is ſo rare, it ſtrikes one 
more than wit.” 4 


It's Lady Iſabella Irby, madam,” anſwered the maſ- 
ter of the ſhop. | 


Here Lord O'Lerney, who had only handed her to 
her carriage, returned. 
My Lord, “ cried Mrs. Arlbery, “ do you know 
what a curioſity you brought in amongſt us juſt now ? 
A woman of rank who looks round upon other peo- 
ple juſt as if ſhe thought they were her fellow creas 
tures ?”? | | 

«« Fie, fie!” anſwered Lord O'Lerney, laughing 
_ © why will you ſuppoſe that ſo rare? If we have not 
as many women who are amiable with titles as without, 


it js only becauſe we have not the ſame number from 
" "7 which 
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which to ſelect them. They are ſpoilt or unſpoilt, but 

in the ſam? proportion as the reſt of their ſex Their 

fall, or their eſcape, is leſs local than you imagine; it 
does not depend upon their titles, but upon their under- 
ſtandings.“ 

& Well, my Lord, | helices: you are right, I was 
adopting a narrow prejudice, merely from indolence of 
thought.“ 

But why, my lord,“ cried Sir Sedley, does this pa- 
ragon of a divinity deny her example to the world ? Is 
it in contempt of our incorrigibihty? or in horror ha our 
contagion ?” 

“% My dear Sir Sedley,” faid Mrs. Arlbery, don't 
flatter yourſelf with being ſo dangerous. Her ladyſhip 
does not fly you from fear, take my word for it. There 
is nothing in her air that looks as if the could only be 
good by being ſhut up. I dare believe ſhe could meet 

ou every day, yet be miſtreſs of herſelf? Neverthe- 
leg, why, my lord, is ſhe ſuch a recluſe? Why does 
one never ſee her at the rooms ?” 

Never ſee her there, my dear madam ! ſhe is hers 
almoſt every night; only being unintruding, ſhe is un- 
noticed.” 

The ſatire, then, my lord,” faid Mrs. Arlbery, 
te falls upon the company. Why i is ſhe not ſurrounded 
by volunteer admirers ? Why, with a perſon and man- 
ner ſo formed to charm, joined to ſuch a character, and 
ſuch rank, has ſhe not her train?“ 

« The reaſon, my dear madam, you could define 

with more ſagacity than myſelf; ſhe muſt be ſought! And 
the world is fo lazy, that the moſt eaſy of acceſs, how- 
ever valueleſs, is preferred to the moſt perfect, who muſt 
be purſued with any trouble.” 

C Lord O'Lerney! thought Edgar, what a 
leſſen is this to youthful females againſt the glare of 

ublic homage, the falſe brilliancy of unfeminine popu- 

ity ? 

"This converſation, however, which alone of any 
he had heard at Tunbridge promiſed him any pleaſure, 
was interrupted by Mr. Dennel, who ſaid the dinner 


would be ſpoilt, i hey 6d nat go home. 
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Camilla felt extremely vexed to quit the ſhop, with- 


out clearing up the hiſtory of the dance; and Edgar, 
e 


ſeeing the perſevering Major at her fide as ſhe departed, 
in urgency to put any ſpecies of period to his own ſuf- 
ferings, followed the party, and precipitately began a diſ- 
— with Lord O Lerney upon making the tour of 
Europe. Camilla, for whom it was deſigned, in- 
tent upon planning her own defence, heard nothing 
that was ſaid, till Lord O'Lerney aſked him if his route 
would be through Switzerland, and he anſwered : © My 
route is not quite fixed, my lord.” | 


Startled, the now liſtened, and Mrs. Arlbery, whom 


ſhe held by the arm, was equally ſurpriſed, and looked 
to ſee how the bore this intimation. 

IAI ycu will walk with me to my lodgings,” replied 
Lord O'l erney, © I will ſhew you my own route, which 
may perbaps ſave you ſome difficulties. Shall you ſet 
out ſoon ?” 5 

1 fancy within a month,” anſwered Edgar; 
and, arm in arm, they walked away together, as Ca- 
milla and her party quitted the Pantiles for Mount 
Pleaſant, 


M AF, XX. 


Counſels for Conqueſt. 


FoxruxarELx for Camilla, no eye was upon 
her at this period but that of Mrs Aribery ; her changed 
countenance, elſe, muſt have betrayed ftill more wide- 
ly her emotion. Mrs Arlbery ſaw it with real concern, 
and ſaying ſhe had ſomething to conſult her about, hur- 
ried on with her alone. MS >: 
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Camilla ſcarce knew what ſhe did, or what ſhe ſuf. 
fered ; the ſuddenneſs of ſurpriſe, which involved fa 
ſeyere a diſappointment, almoſt ſtupified her faculties. - 
Mrs. Arlbery d:d not utter one word by the way, and, 
when they arrived at home, ſaw her to her chamber, 
preſſed her hand, and left her. 

She now from a ſenſe of ſhame, came to her full re- 
collection. She was convinced all her feelings were 
underſtood by Mrs. Arlbery; ſhe thought over what her 
father had ſaid upon ſuch expoſures, and hopeleſs of 

ny honorable end to her ſuſpences, earneſtly wiſhed 
herſelf back at Etherington, to hide in his revered breaſt 
her contuſion and grief. 

Even Mrs. Arlbery ſhe now believed had been miſ- 
taken; Edgar appeared never to have loved her; his 
attentions, his kindeſs, had all flowed from friendſhip ; 
his ſolicitude, his counſel had been the reſult of family 
regard. 

"When called to dinner, ſhe deſcended with downcaſt 
eyes. She found no company invited; ſhe felt thankful, 
yet abaſhed ; and Mrs. Arlbery let her retire when the 
meal was over, but ſoon followed to beg ſhe would pre- 
pare for the play. 

She ſaw her haſtily putting away her handherchief, 
and diſperſing her tears. * Ah! my dear,” cried ſhe, 
taking Per hand, I am afraid this old friend of yours 
does not much contribute to make Tunbridge Wells 


ſalubrious to you!“ 


Camilla, affecting not to underſtand her, ſaid ſhe 
had never been in better health. 

« Of mind, do you mean, or body?” cried Mrs. 
Arlbery, laughing ; but ſeeing ſhe only redoubled her 
diſtreſs, more ſeriouſly added, Will you ſuffer me, my 
dear Miſs Tyrold, to play the old friend, alſo, and ſpeak 
to you with openneſs ?” 

Camilla durſt not ſay no, though ſhe feared to ſay 

8. | | 
“ muſt content myſelf with a tacit compliance, if 
I can obtain no other. I am really uneaſy to talk with 
you; not, believe me, from officiouſneſs nor imperti- 


Rence, but from a perſuaſion I may be able to promote 
Four 


k 
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your happineſs. Vou won't ſpeak, I ſee? And you 


# % judge perfectly right; for the leſs you diſclaim, the leſs 


I ſhall torment you. Permit me, therefore, to take for 
granted that you are already aware I am acquainted 
with the ſtate of your heart.” , 

Camilla, trembling, had now no wiſh but to fly ; ſhe 
faſtened her. eyes' upon the door, and every thought 
was devoted to find the means of her eſcape. * 

+ « Nay, nay, if you look frightened in ſober ſadneſs, 
IT am gone. But ſhall I think leſs, or know leſs, for 
ſaying nothing? It is not ſpeech, my dear Miſs Ty- 
rold, that makes detections: It only proclaims them.“ 

A ſigh was all the anſwer of Camilla: thougb, aſ- 
ſured, thus, ſhe had nothing to gain by flight, ſhe 
forced herſelf to ſtay. | 

We underſtand one another, 1 ſee, perfectly. Let 
me now, then, as unaffectedly go on, as if the grand 
explanation had been verbally made. That your fancy, 
my fair young friend, has hit upon a tormentor, I will 
not deny; yet not upon an ingrate ; for this perſon, 
little as you ſeem conſcious of your power, certainly 
loves you.“ | | 
Surpriſed off all ſort of guard, Camilla exclaĩmed, 
« Ono!—Ono!” | 
Mrs. Arlbery ſmiled, but went on. “ Yes, my 
dear, he undoubtedly does you that little juſtice; yet, 


if you are not well adviſed his paſſion will be unavail- 


ing; and your artleſſneſs, your facility, and your in- 
nocence, with his knowledge, nay, his very admiratt 
on of them, will operate but to ſeparate you.“ 

Glowing with oppoſing yet ſtrong emotions at theſe 
words, the countenance of Camilla aſked an explana- 
tion, in defiance of her earneſt deſire to look indiffer- 
ent or angry, 

* You will wonder, and very naturally, how ſuch 
attractions ſhould work as repulſes ; but I will be plain 
and clear, and you muſt be candid and rational, aud 
forgive me. Theſe attractions, my dear, will be the 
ſource of this miſchief, becauſe he ſees, by their means, 
that you are undoubtedly at his command.” Wy 
Vor. II. H | % No 
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% No, madam”! no Mrs. Arlbery!“ cried Camilla, 
in whoſe pride now every other feeling was concen- 
trated, he does not, cannot ſee it !—?” 

« I would not hurt you for the world, my very 
amiable young friend; but pardon me if I ſay, that not 
to ſee it he muſt be blinder than I imagine him !— 
blinder than---to tell you the truth, I am much in- 
clined to think any of his race.” 

Confounded, irritated, and wounded, Camilla re- 
mained a moment ſilent, and then, though ſcarce arti- 
culately, anſwered: If ſuch is your opinion. at leaſt 
he ſhall ſee it fancy it, I mean---no more . | 

Keep to that reſolution, and you will behold him 
----Where he ought to be- - at your feet. 

Irreſiſtibly, though moſt unwillingly appeaſed by 
this unexpected concluſion, ſhe turned away to hide a 
bluſh in which anger had not ſolely a place, and ſuffered 
Mrs. Arlbery to go on. 

There is but one ſingle method to make a man of 
his ruminating claſs know his own mind : give him 
cauſe to fear he will lole you. Animate, inſpirit, in- 
ſpire him with doubt.” 

« But why, ma'am,” cried Camilla, in a faultering 
voice; why ſhall you ſuppoſe I wil take any method 
at all?“ 

« The apprebenſion you wall take none is the very 
motive that urges me to ſpeak to you. You are young 
enough in the world to think men come of themfelves. 
But you are miſtaken, my dear. 'That happens rare- 
ly ; except with iaflamed and hot-headed boys, whoſe 

ns are in their firft innocence as well as violence. 
Mandlebert has already given the dominion of his to 
other rulers, who will take more care of his pride, 
though not of his happineſs. Attend to one who has 
travelled further into life than yourſelf, and believe me 
when I affert, that his bane, and yours alike is his ſe- 
curity. “ 

With a colour yet deeper than ever Camilla reſent- 
fully repeated © Security !?? 

& Nay, how-can-he doubt? with a ſituation in life 


ſuch as his 
« Situation 
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Situation in life! Do you think he ean ever ſup- 
poſe that would have the leaſt, the moſt minute weight 
with me?“ | 

« Why, it would be a very ſhocking ſuppoſition, I 
allow! but yet, ſome how or other, that ſame ſordid 
thing called money, does manage to produce ſuch abun- 
dance of little comforts and pretty amuſements, that 
one is apt----to half ſuſpect—it may really not much 
add to any matrimonial averſton.” 

The very idea of ſuch a ſuſpicion offended Cam, 
beyond all elſe that had paſſed ; Mrs. Arlbery appe r- 
ed to her indelicate, unkind, and ungenerous, and re- 

retting ſhe had ever ſeen, and repenting ſhe had ever 
23 her, ſhe ſunk upon a chair in a paſſionate burſt 
of tears. | 

Mrs. Arlbery embraced her, begged her pardon a 
thouſand times; aſſured her all ſhe had uttered was the 
effect of eſteem as well as of affection, fince ſhe ſaw 
her too delicate, and too inexperienced, to be aware 
either of the dangers or the advantages furrounding 
her; and that very far from meaning to hurt her, ſhe 
had few things more at heart than the deſire of proy- 
ing the ſincerity of her regard, and endeavouring to 
contribute to her happineſs. * 

Camilla thanked her, dried her eyes, and ſtrove to 
appear compoſed; but ſhe was too deeply affected for 
internal conſolation: ſhe felt herſelf degraded in being 
openly addreſſed as a love - ſick girl ; and injured in be- 
ing ſuppoſed, for a moment, capable of any merce- 
nary view. She deſired to be excuſed going out, and 
to have the evening to herſelf; not on account of the 
expence of the play ; ſhe had again wholly forgotten her 
poverty; but to breathe a little alone, and in dulge 
the ſadneſs of her mind. 

Mrs. Arlbery, unfeignedly ſorry to have cauſed her 
any pain, would not oppoſe her inclination ; ſhe repeat- 
ed her apologies, dragged from her an aſſurance of for- 
giveneſs, and went down ſtairs alone to a ſummons from 
Sir Sedley Clarendel. 

The firſt moments of her departure were ſpent by 
Camilla in the deepeſt 8 from which, however, 
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the recollection of her father, and her ſolemn engage- 


* 


ment to him, ſoon after awakened her. She read again 
his injunctions, and reſolving not to add to her unhap- 


pineſs by any failure in her duty, determined to make 
her appearance with ſome ſpirit before Mrs. Arlbery ſet 


Out. 


* * A „ 


« My dear Clarendel,” cried that lady, as ſhe en- 

d the parlour, “this poor little girl is in a more 
Nrious plight than T had conjectured. I have been 

tying her a few hints, from the ſtores of my worldly 
wledge, and they appear to her ſo deteitably mean 
and vulgar, that they have almoſt broken her heart. 
The arrival of this odious Mandlebert has overthrown 
all our ſchemes, We are cut up, Sir Sedley ! com- 
pletely cut up!“ | 
O, indubitably to a degree l'“ cried the Baronet, 
with an air of mingled pique and conceit; © how 
could it be er Exiſts the wight who could 
dream of competition with Mandlebert !” 

« Nay, now, my dear Clarendel, you enchant me. 
If you view his power with reſentment, you are the man 
in the world to crumble it to the duſt. To work, 
therefore, dear creature, without delay.” 

But how muſt I go about it? a little inſtruction, 
for pity !?? | 

Charming innocent! So you don't know how to 
try to make yourſelf agreeable ?” 

« Not in the leaſt! I am ignorant to a redundance,” 

«And were you never more adroit ?” 

« Never. A goth in grain! Witleſs from the firſt 
muling in my nurſe's arms | 

« Come, come, a truce for a moment, with foppery, 
and anſwer me ſeriouſly ; Were you ever in love, Cla- 
rendel ? ſpeak the truth. I am juſt ſeized with a paſ- 
ſionate deſire to know.“ 

„ Why---yes---" anſwered he, pulling his lips with 
his fingers, I think,---I rather think was once.” 

“O tell! tell! tell!“ 5 

| £6 Nay 
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% Nay, I am not very poſitive. One hears it is to 
happen; and one is put upon thinking of it, while ſo 
very young, that one ſoon rakes it for granted. De- 
fine it a little, and I can anſwer you more accurately. 
Pray, is it any thing beyond being very fond, and 
very filly, with a little touch of melancholy ?” 

« Preciſe! preciſe! Tell me, therefore, what it 
was that caught you. Beauty ? Fortune ? Flattery ? 
or Wit? Speak! ſpeak! I die to know!“ 

“O, I have forgotten all that theſe hundred years! 
J have not the ſmalleſt trace left“ 

% You are a terrible coxcomb, my dear Clarendel! 
and I am a worſe myſelf for giving you ſo much encou- 
ragement. But, however, we muſt abſolutely do ſome- 
thing for this fair and drooping violet. She won't go 
even to the play to-night.” | | 

„Lovely lilly! how ſhall we rear it? Tell her I beg 
her to be of our party.” | | 

i« You beg her? My dear Sir Sedley! what do you 
talk of?” | 

Tell her tis my intreaty, my ſupplication !” 
And you thiok that will make her comply?“ 

„ You will ſee.” = 
„ Bravo, my dear Clarendel, bravo! However, if 
you have the courage to ſend ſuch a meſſage, I have not 
to deliver it: but I will write it for you,” | 

She then wrote, | 

Sir Sedley Clarendel afferts, that if you are not 
as inexorable as you are fair, you will not refuſe to 
join our little party to night at the theatre. 

Camilla, after a ſevere conflict from this note, which 
ſhe concluded to be the mere work of Mrs. Arlbery 
to draw her from retirement, ſent word ſhe would wait 
upon her. : | 

Sir Sedley heard the anſwer with exultation, and 
Mrs. Arlbery with ſurpriſe. She declared, however, 
that ſince he poſſeſſed this power, ſhe ſhould not ſuffer 
it to lie dormant. but make it work upon her fair friend, 
till it either excited jealouſy in Mandlebert, or brought 
indifference to herſelf. © My reſolution,” cried ſhe, 
1 | 40 16 
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« is fixt ; either to ſee him at her feet, or drive him 


from her heart.” 


Camilla, preſently deſcending, looked away from 
Mrs. Arlbery ; but, unſuſpicious as ſhe was undeſign- 
ibg, thanked the Baronet for his meſſage, and told him 
ſhe had already repented her ſolitary plan. The Ba- 
ronet felt but the more flattered, from ſuppoſing this 
was {aid from the fear of flattering him 

In the way to the theatre, Camilla, with much con- 
fuſion, recollected her empty purſe ; but could not, be- 
fore Mr. and Miſs Dennel and Sir Sedley, prevail with 
herſelf to make it known; ſhe could only determine 
to alk Mrs. Arlbery to pay for her at preſent, and de- 
fer the explanation till night. 

But, juft as ſhe alighted from the coach, Mrs. Arl- 
bery, in her uſual manner, faid: © Do pay for me, 
good Dennel; you know how I hate money.” 

Camilla, hurrying after her, whiſpered, © May I. 


beg you to lend me ſome flver ?” 


% Silver! I have not carried any about with me fince 
I loſt my dear ponies and my pet phaeton. I am as 
poor as Job; and therefore bent upon avoiding all temp 
tation, Somebody or other always truſts me. If they 
get paid, they bleſs their ftars. If not, —do your hear 
me, Mr. Dennel ?—'twill be all the ſame an hundred 
years hence; ſo what man of any ſpirit will think of it? 
hey, Mr, Dennel ?” 
But dear madam.!—pray—” | 
O, they'll change 2 here, my dear, with- 
out difficulty.“ ; 
2 But · but pray ſtop !---I---I have no gold nei- 

er 

* you done like me, then, come out without 
your purſe ?? 
86 No-..!? WW 

This ſingle negative, and the fluttered manner, and 
low voice in which it was pronounced, gave Mrs. Arl- 
bery the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, She ſaid. nothing, how- 
ever, but called aloud to. Mr, Dennel to ſettle for the 


whole party. TY 
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Mr. Dennel, during the dialogue, had paid for hims 
ſelf and his daughter, and walked on into the box, _ 

„ What a Hottentot!“ exclaimed Mrs. Arlbery. 

% Come, then, Clarendel, take pity on two poor dif- 

treſſed objects, and let us pals.” 

Sir Sedley, little ſuſpicious of the truth, yet flattered 
to be always. called upon to be the banker of Camilla, 
obeyed with alacrity. 

Mrs. Arlbery placed Camilla upon a feat before her, 
and motioned to the Baronet to remain in a row above 
and then, in a low voice, ſaid: My dear Clarendel, 

do you know they have let that poor girl come to Fun- 
bridge without a ſixpence in her pocket! 

« Is it poſſible?“ 

« Tis a fact. I never ſuſpected it till ſuſpicion 
was followed by confirmation. She had a guinea or 
two, I fancy, at firſt, juſt to equip her with one ſet of 
things to appear in; which, probably, the good Parion 
imagined would laſt as clean and as long at a public 
place as at his parſonage-bouſe, where my beſt ſuit is 
worn about twice in a ſummer. But how that rich old 
uncle of hers could ſuffer her to come without a penny, 
I can. neither account for nor forgive. I have ſeen het 
ſhyneſs about money-matters-for ſome days paſt ; but I 
ſo little conjectured the poſſibility of her diſtreſs, that I 
have always rather increaſed than ſpared it.“ 

« Sweet little angel! exclaimed the Baronet, in a 
tone of tenderneſs ; .I had indeed no idea of her ſitu- 
ation. Heavens! I could lay half my fortune at her 
feet to ſet her at eaſe!” 

„ Half, my dear Clarendel!” eried Mrs. Arlbery, 
laughing; „ nay, why not the whole? where will you 
find a more lovely companion?“ 

„Pho, pha !—but why ſhould it be ſo vaſtly horrid 
an incongruity that a man who, by: chance, is rich, 
ſhould do ſomething for a woman who, by chance, is 

r? How immenſely impertinent is the prejudice that 
forbids ſo natural a uſe of money! why ſhould the bet- 

ter half of a man's actions be always under the domi- 
nion of ſome preſcriptive ſlavery ? *Tis hideous to think 
of. And how could he more delectably ſpend, or more 

extatically 
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extatically enjoy his fortune, than by ſo equitable a par- 
ticipation ?” 3 
True, Sir Sedley. And you men are all ſo diſin- 
tereſted, ſo pure in your benevolence, ſo free from any 
ſpirit of encroachment, that no poſſible ill conſequence 
could enſue from ſuch an arrangement. When once a 
fair lady had made you a civil courteſy, you would whol- 
ly forget you had ever obliged her, And you would 
let her walk her ways, and forget it alſo: eſpecially if, 
by chance, ſhe happened to be young and pretty.“ 
This raillery was interrupted by the appearance of 
Edgar in an oppoſite box. Ah!” cried Mrs. Arlbe- 
Ty, © look but at that piece of congelation that nothing 
ſeems to thaw ! Enter the liſts againſt him, dear Cla- 
rendel ! He has ſtationed himſelf there merely to watch 
and diſcountenance her. I hate him heartily ; yet he 
rolls in wealth, and ſne has nothing. I muſt bring 
them, therefore, together, poſitively : for though a 
huſband----ſuch a faſtidious one eſpecially----1s not what 
I would recommend to her for happineſs, 'tis better 
than poverty. And, after his cold and ſelfiſh manner, 


I am convinced he loves her, He is evidently in pur- 


ſuit of her, though he wants generoſity to a& openly. 
Work him but with a little jealouſy, and you will find 


me right.“ 


Me, my dear madam ? me, my divine Mrs, Arlbery ? 
Alas! with what chance? No! ſee where enters the 
gallant Major. Thence muſt iſſue thoſe poignant darts 
that newly vivify the expiring embers of languiſhing 
love.” | 

% Now don't talk ſuch nonſenſe when I am really 
ſerious. You are the very man for the purpoſe : be- 
cauſe, though you have no feeling, Mandlebert does 
not know you are without it. But thoſe Officers are too 
notoriouſly unmeaning to excite a moment's real appre- 


henſion. They have a new dulcinea wherever they 


newly quarter, and carry about the few ideas they poſ- 
ſeſs from damſel to damſel, as regularly as from town 
to town.“ * 
The Major was now in the box, and the converſation 
ended. | 6" 
| He 
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He endeavoured, as uſual, to monopolize Camilla ; 
but while her thoughts were all upon Edgar, the whole 
ſhe could command of her attention was beſtowed upon 
Sir Sedley. | | 
This was not unobſerved by Edgar, who now again 
wavered in believing ſhe loved the Major: but the doubt 
brought with it no pleaſure; it led him only the more 
to contemn her. oes ſhe turn, thought he, thus, 
from one to the other, with no preference but of acci- 
dent or caprice? Is her favour thus light of circulati- 
on? Is it now the mawkiſh Major, and now the cox- 
comb Clarendel ? Already is ſhe thus verſed in the com- 
mon diſſipation of coquetry?— -O. if ſo, how bleſt has 
been my eſcape! A coquette wife !---- 
His heart ſwelled, and his eye no longer ſought * 
her. | 


- * * * 


At night, as ſoon as ſhe went to her own room, Mrs. 
Arlbery followed her, and faid : © My dear Miſs Ty- 
rold, I know much better than you how many ſix- pences 
and three-pences are perpetually wanted at places ſuch 
as theſe, Do ſuffer me to be your banker. What ſhall 
we begin our account with!“ | 

Camilla felt really thankful for being ſpared an open- 
ing upon this ſubject. She conſented to borrow two 
guineas; but Mrs. Arlbery would not leave her with 
leſs than five, adding, I infift upon doubling it in a 
day or two. Never mind what I ſay about my diftreſs, 
and my phaeton, and my ponies ; *tis only to torment 
Dennel, who trembles at parting with half-a-crown for 
half an hour; or elſe, now and then, to ſet other peo- 
ple a ſtaring ; which is not unamuſing, when nothing 
elſe is going forward. But believe me, my dear young 
friend, were I really in diſtreſs, or were I really not to 
diſcharge theſe petty debts I incur, you would ſoon dif- 
cover it by the thinneſs of our parties | Theſe men that 
now ſo flock around us, would find ſome other load- 
Rone. I know them pretty well, dear creatures !----” 

Though ſhocked to appear thus deſtitute, Camilla 
was ſomewhat relieved to have no debt but with Mrs. 

| H 3 Arlbery 
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Arlbery ; for ſhe reſolved to Sir Sedley and the 
milliner the next day, and to Eule with Mrs, Arlbery 


upon her return to Etherington. 


I 


CHAP. XX. 


Strifures upon the Tan. 


| Tux next day was appointed for the maſter of the 


ceremonies? ball; which proved a general rendez vous 
of all parties, and almoſt all claſſes of company. 

Mrs. Mitting in a morning viſit to Camilla, found 
out that ſhe had only the fame cap for this occaſion that 
ſhe had worn upon every other; and, aſſuring her it 
was grown ſo old-faſhioned, that not a lady's. maid in 
Tunbridge would now be ſeen in it, ſhe offered to pin 
her up a turban, which ſhould come to next to nothing, 
yet ſhould be the prettieſt, and ſimpleſt, and cheapeſt 
thing that ever was ſeen. 

Camilla, though a ftranger to vanity, and without 
any natural turn to extravagance, was neither of an age, 
nor a philoſophy, to be unmoved by the apprehenſion of 
being expoſed to ridicule from her dreſs : ſhe thankful. 
ly, therefore, accepted the propoſal ; and Mrs. Mittin, 
taking a guinea, ſaid, ſhe would pay Mrs. 'Tillden for 
the hat, at the ſame time that ſhe bought a new hand- 
kerchief for the turban. | 

When ſhe came back, however, ſhe had only laid out 
a few ſhillings. at another ſhop, for ſome articles, ſo 
cheap, ſhe ſaid it woul have been a ſhame not to buy 
them ; but without paying the bill, Mrs, Tillden having 
deſired it might not be diſcharged till the young lady 
was leaving the Wells. | _ 
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As the turban was made up from a pattern of one 
prepared for Mrs. Berlinton, Camilla had every reaſon 
to be ſalisſied of its elegance. Nor did Mrs. Mittin in- 
volve her in much diſtreſs how her own trouble might 
be recompenſed; the cap ſhe found unfit for Camilla, 
the could contrive, ſhe ſaid; to alter for herſelf; and as 
a friend had given her a ticket for the ball. it would be 
mighty convenient to her, as ſhe had nothing of the kind 

ready. 
| * * * * 


Far different were the ſenſations with which Edgar 
and Camilla ſaw: each other this night, from thoſe with 
which, ſo lately they bad met in the fame apartment, 
Edgar thought her degenerating into the character of a 
eaquette, and Camilla, in his intended tour, anticipat- 
ed a period to all their intercourſe, 

She was received, meanwhile, in general, with pe- 
culiar and flattering attention. Sir Sedley Clarendel 
made up to her, with public ſmiles and courteſy z even 
Lord Newford and Sir Theophilus Jarard, though they 
paſſed by Mrs. Arlbery without ſpeaking to her, ſingled 
out Camilla for their devoirs. The diſtinction paid her 
by the admired Mrs. Berlinton had now net only 
marked her as an object whom it would not be deroga« 

to treat with civility, but as one who might, hence» 
1 be regarded herſelf as admitted into certain 
circles. 

Mrs. Arlbery, though every way a woman of faſhion, 
they conceived to be ſomewhat wanting in ton, ſince ſhe 

reſided in no party, was unnoticed by Lady Alithea 
more, and unknown to Mrs. Bertinton. 

Ton, in the ſcale of connoiſſeurs in the certain cr. 
cles, is as much above faſhion, as faſhion is above for- 
tune: for though the latter is an ingredient that all alike 
covet to poſſeſs, it is courted without being reſpected, 
and deſired without being honoured, except only 
thoſe who, from earlieſt hfe, have been taught to earn 
it as a buſineſs. © Ton, meanwhile, is as attainable with- 
out birth as without underſtanding, though in all the 
certain circles it takes place of either. To define what 
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it is, would be as difficult to the moſt renowned of its 
votaries, as to an utter ſtranger to its attributes. That 
thoſe who call themſelves of the on either lead, or hold 
cheap all others, is obtruſively evident: but how and by 
what art they attain ſuch pre · eminence, they would be 
perplexed to explain. That ſome whim has happily 
called forth imitaters; that ſome ſtrange phraſe has been 
adopted ; that ſomething odd in dreſs has become popu- 
lar; that ſome beauty, or ſome deformity, no. matter 
which, has found annotators; may commonly be traced 
as the origin of their firſt public notice, But to which- 
ever of theſe accidents their early fame may be attri- 
buted, its eſtabliſhment and its glory is built upon vani- 
iy that knows no deficiency, or inſolence that knows no 
uſh, | 
.- Notwithſtanding her high ſuperiority both in capacity 
and knowledge, Mrs. Arlbery felt piqued by this beha- 
viour, though ſhe laughed at herſelf for heeding it. 
* Nevertheleſs,” cried ſhe, * thoſe who ſhew con- 
tempt, even though themſelves are the moſt contempti- 
ble, always ſeem on the higher ground. Yet tis only, 
with regard to theſe animals of the ton, that nobody 
combats them. Their preſumption is ſo notorious, that, 
either by diſguſt or alarm, it keeps off reprehenſion. 
Let any one boldly, and face to face, yenture to be 
more uncivil than themſelves, and they would be over- 
powered at once. Their valour is no better than that 
of a barking cur, who affrights all that go on without 
looking at him, but who, the moment he is turned up- 
on with a ſtamp and a fierce look, retreats himſelf, 
amazed, afraid, and aſhamed.” _ | 
If you, Mrs. Arlbery,” ſaid the General, “ would 
undertake to tutor them, what good you might do!“ 
„O, Heavens, General, ſuſpect me not of ſuch re- 
forming Quixotiſm ! I have not the fmalleſt deſire to do 
them any good, believe me! If nature has given them 
no ſenſe of propriety, why ſhould I be more liberal? I 
only want to puniſh them; and that not, alas! from 
virtue, put from ſpite !” , 
Ihe converſation of the two men of the ton with Ca- 
milla was ſoon over. It was made up of a few diſ- 
| | jointed 
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jointed ſentences, abuſing Tunbridge, and praiſing the 
German Spa, in cant words, emphatically and conceit- 
edly pronounced, and brought round upon every occa- 


ſion, and in every ſpeech, with fo preciſe an excluſion 


of all other terms, that their vocabulary ſcarce conſiſled 


of forty words in totality. 
Edgar occupied the 2 they vacated the moment of 


their departure; but not alone; Mrs. Mittin came into 


it with him, eager to tell Camilla how every body had 
admired her turban; how ſweetly ſhe looked in it; how 
every body ſaid, they ſhould not have known her again, 
it became her ſo; and how they all agreed her head had 
never been ſo well dreſſed before. 

Edgar, when he could be heard, began ſpeaking of 
Sir Sedley Clarendel ; he felt miſerable in what he 
thought her inconſiderate encouragement of ſuch imper- 
tinence; and the delicacy which reſtrained him from 
expreſſing his opinion of the Major, had no weight with 
him here, as jealouſy had no ſhare in his diſlike tothe 
acquaintance : he believed the young Baroner incapable 
of all love but for himſelf, and a decidedly deſtined ba- 
chelor : without, therefore, the ſmalleſt beſitation, he 
plaigly avowed that he had never met with a more tho- 
roughly conceited fop, a more elaborate and ſelf-ſuffici- 
ent coxcomb. | 

„% You ſee him only,” ſaid Camilla, “ with the im- 
preſhon made by his general appearance; and that is all 


_ againſt him: I always look for his better qualities and 


4 


4 


rejoice in finding them, His very fight fills me with 


rateful pleaſure, by reminding me of the deliverance 1 
ce to him.” | | 


Edgar, amazed, intreated an explanation; and, 
when ſhe had given it, ſtruck and affected, claſped his 
hands, and exclaimed: “ How providential ſuch a 
reſcue! and how differently ſhall I henceforth behold 
him !” And almoſt involuntarily turning to Mrs. Arl- 
bery, he intreated to be preſented to the young Baron 
Sir Sedley received his overtures with ſome furprife, 
but great civility ; and then went on with a ludicrous 
account he was giving to Lord Newford and Sir Theo- 
philus, of the quarrel of Macderſey with Mr. Do 
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% How awake thou art grown, Clary?“ cried Sir 
Theophilus; A little while ago thou waſt all hip and 
vapour; and now thou doſt nothing but patroniſe fun 

« Why, yes, anſwered the Baronet, © I begin to 
tire of ennui. Tis grown ſo common, I ſaw my foot 
man beginning it but laſt week,” 

% O, hang it! O, curſe it!“ cried Lord Newford, 
« your footman !” | 

« Yes, the rogue is not without parts. I don't 
know if I ſhan't give him ſome leſſons, upon leaving it 
off myſelf. The only difficulty is to-find out what, in 
this nether world, to do without it. How can one fill 
up one's time ? Stretching, yawning, and all that, are 
fuch delicious ingredients for coaxing on the hazy 
hours !”* | 

* O, hang it, O, curſe it,” eried Lord Newford ; 
* who'can-exiſt without them? I would not be bound 
td paſs half an hour without yawning and ſtretching for 

the Mogul's empire I'd rather ſnap ſhort at once.” 

« No, no, don't ſnap ſhort yet, little Newry,” cri- 
ed Sir Sedley. As to me, I am never at a loſs for 
an expedient. I am not without ſome thoughts of fall» 
ing in love.“ | 
- He looked at Edgar; who, not aware this was de- 
ſigned to catch his attention, naturally. exclaimed : 
Thoughts! can you chooſe, or avoid at pleaſure?” 

« Moſt certainly. After four-and-twenty a man is 
ſeldom taken by ſurpriſe ; at leaft, not till he is paſt 
forty : and then, the fear of being too late, ſometimes 
renovates the eagerneſs of the firſt youth. But, in ge- 
neral, your willing ſlaves are boys.“ 

Edgar, laughing begged a little information, how 
he meant to put his thoughts in execution. 

« Nothing fo facile! Tis but to look at ſome fair 
object artentively, to follow her with your eyes when 
ſhe quits the room; never to let them reſt without 
watching for her return; filling up the interval with a 
few ſighs ; te which, in a ſhort time, you grow ſo ha- 
bituated, that they become natural ; and then, before 
you are aware, a certain ſolicitude and reſtleſſneſs wiſe, 
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| which the connoifleurs in natural hiſtory dub falling in 
ve.“ 

« "Theſe would be good hints,” ſaid Edgar, to: 
urge on waverers, who with to perſuade themſelves to 
marry.” * 

«« O no, my dear fir! no! that's a miſtake of the 
firſt magnitude; no man is in love when he marries. 
He may have loved before; I have even heard he has 
ſometimes loved after : but at the time never. There 
is ſomething in the formalities of the matrimonial prepa« 
rations that drive away all the little cupidons, They 
rarely ſtand even a demand of conſent—unleſs they 
doubt obtaining it; but a ſettlement! Parchments} 
Lawyers !-—No ! there is not a little Love in the Iſland 
of Cyprus, that is not ready to lend a wing to ſet paſſi- 
on, inſpiration, and tenderneſs to flight, from ſuch. ex- 
cruciating legalities.” | 

„ Don't proſe, Clary; don't proſe,” cried Sir The- 
ophilus, gaping till his mouth was almoft diſtorted; 

O, killing! O, murder!“ cried Lord Neu ford ; 
* what doſt talk of marriage for? 

It ſeems, then,” ſaid Edgar, to be much the 
ſame thing what ſort of wife falls to a man's lot-z whe- 
ther the woman of his choice, or a perſon he ſhould 
bluſh to -w? 

'* Bluſh!” repeated Sir Sedley, fmiling; © no! 
no! A man of any faſhion never bluſhes for his wife, 
whatever ſhe may be. For his miſtreſs, indeed, he may 
bluſh : for if there are any ſmall failings there, bis 
| taſte may be called in queſtion.” 

*« Bluſh about a wife !” exclaimed Lord Newford ; 
, hang it! O, curſeit ! that's too bad?!” 

Too bad, indeed,” cried Sir Theophilus z = L 
can't poſhbly patroniſe bluſhing for a wife - 

«« Tis the fame, then, alſo,” ſaid Edgar, 
8 out when the knot is tied, whether well on 
To exactitude! If he marry her for beauty, let 
her prove what ſhe may, her face offers his apology. 
If for money, he needs none. But if, indeed, by ſome 
queer chance, he matries with a view of living with 
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| her, then, indeed, if his particularity gets wind, he 


may grow a little anxious for the acquittal of his oddi- 
ty, in ſeeing her approved,” 

„ Approved! Ha! ha!” cried Lord Newford ; 
% wife approved! That's too bad, Clary; that's too 
bad!“ | 

« Poor Clary, what art proſing about?“ cried Sir 
Theophilus. * I can't poſhbly patroniſe this proſing.“ 

The entrance of the beautiful Mrs. Berlinton and 
her tain now interrupted this converſation z' the young 
Baronet immediately joined her; though not till he had 
given his hand to Edgar, in token of his willingneſs to 
cultivate his acquaintance. 

Edgar, returning to Camilla, confeſſed he had too 
haſtily judged Sir Sedley, when he concluded him a 
fool, as well as a fop; ** For,” added he, with a ſmile, 
64% J ſee, now, one of thoſe epithets is all he merits. 
He is certainly far from deficient in parts, though he 
abuſes the good gifts of nature with ſuch pedantry of 


affectation and conceit. | 


Camilla was now intent to clear the hiſtory of the 
cotillon; when Mrs. Berlinton approaching, and, with 
graceful fondneſs, taking her hand, entreated to be in- 
dulged with her ſociety : and, ſince ſhe meant not to 
dance, for Edgar had not aſked her, and the Major ſhe 
had refuſed, ſhe could not reſiſt her invitation. She 
had loſt her fear of diſpleaſing Mrs. Arlbery by quitting 
her, from conceiving a ſtill greater, of wearying by re- 
maining with her. 

Edgar, anxious both to underſtand and to diſcuſs 
this new connexion, hovered about the party with un- 
remitting vigilance But, though he could not either 
look at or liſten to Mrs. Berlinton, without admiring 
her, his admiration was neither free from cenſure of 
herſelf, nor terrour for her companion : he ſaw her far 
more beautiful than prudent, more amiable than digni- 
fied. The females in her group were few, and little 
worthy notice; the males appeared, to a man, without 
diſguiſe, though not without reſtraint, her lovers, And 
though no one ſeemed ſelected, no one ſeemed deſpiſed ; 
ſhe appeared to admit their deyoirs with little confide- 
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ration; neither modeſtly retiring from power, nor vain- 
ly diſplaying it. | | 3-46 | 

Camilla quitted not this enchantreſs till ſummoned 
by Mrs. Arlbery ; who, ſeeing herſelf again, from the 
arrival of Lady Alithea Selmore, without any diſtin- 
guiſhed party, that lady drawing into her circle all peo- 

le of any conſequence not already attracted by Mrs, 
ͤ— grew ſick of the ball and the rooms, and 
impatient to return home. Camilla, in retiring, pre- 
ſented, folded in a paper, the guinea, half-guinea, and 
ſilver, ſhe had borrowed of Sir Sedley; who received 
it without preſuming at any conteſt ;. though not, after 
what he had heard from Mrs. Arlbery, without reluc- 
tance, 

Edgar watched the inſtant when Camilla moved from 
the gay group; but Mrs. Mittin watched it alſo ; and, 
approaching her more ſpeedily, becauſe with leſs em- 
barraſſment, ſeized her arm before he could reach her: 
and before he could, with any diſcretion, glide to her 
other ſide, Miſs Dennel was there, 

« Well now, young ladies,” ſaid Mrs. Mittin, 
« Im going to tell you a ſecret. Do you know, for 
all I call myſelf Mrs. I'm ſingle ?” 

„Dear, la!” exclaimed Miſs Dennel ; “ and for 
all you're ſo old!“ 

So old, Miſs! Who told you I was ſo old? I'm 
not ſo very old as you may think me. I'm no particu- 
lar age, I affure you. Why, what made you-think of 
that?“ | | 
„La, I don't know; only you don't look very 
ng.” | | a 

* can't help that, Miſs Dennel. Perhaps you 
mayn't look young yourſelf one of theſe days. People 
can't always ſtand ſtill juſt at a particular minute. Why 
how old, now, do you take me to be? Come, be ſin- 
cere.” 

„La] Im ſure I can't tell; only I thought you was 
an old woman.” | 
+ © An old woman! Lord, my dear, people would 
laugh to hear you, You don't know what an old wo- 
man is. Why it's being a cripple, and blind, and ** 
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and dumb, and ſlavering. and without a- tooth. Pray, 
how am I like all that?“ 

* Nay, I'm ſure I don't know ; only I thought, by 
the look of your face, you muſt be monſtrous: old.” 

„Lord, I can't think what you've got in your head, 

Miſs Dennel! I never heard as much before, ſince 1 
was born. Why the reaſon I'm called Mrs. is not be- 
cauſe of that, I aſſure you; but becauſe I'd a mind to 
be taken for a young widow, on account that every bo- 
dy likes a young widow ; and if one is called Miſs, peo- 
ple begin ſo ſoon to think one an old maid, that it's. quite 
diſagreeable. 

This diſcourſe brought them to the carriage. 


— 
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- 


Traits of Characters. 


Tur following morning, Mrs. Mittin came with 
eager intelligence, that the raffle was ſixed for one 
o'clock ; and, without any ſcruple, accompanied the 
arty to the ſhop, addreſſing herſelf to every one of the 
Fer as to a confirmed and intimate friend. But her 
chief ſupporter was Mr. Dennel, whoſe praiſe of her 
was the vehicle to his cenſure of his ſiſter-in-law. That 
lady was the perſon in the world whom he moſt feared 
and diſliked. He had neither ſpirit for the ſplendid 
manner in which ſhe lived, nor parts for the vivacity of 
her converſation. The firſt, his love of money made 
| him condemn as extravagant, and the latter his ſelf- 
love made him hate, becauſe he could not underſtand, 
He perſuaded himſelf, therefore, that ſhe had more, 
words than meaning; and. extolled all the 2 6 

truths 
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truths uttered by Mrs. Mittin, to ſhew his ſuperior ad- 
miration of what, being plain and incontrovertible, he 
dignified with the: panegyric of being ſenſible. 

When they came upon the Pantiles, they were ac» 
coſted by Mr. Dubſter; who having ſolemnly aſked 
them, one by one, how they all did, joined Mrs. Mit» 
tin, ſaying ; “ Well, I can't pretend as I'm over ſor- 
ry you've got neither of thoſe two comical gentlemen 
with you, that behaved ſo free to me for nothing. I 
don't think it's particular agreeable being treated ſo 3 
though it's a thing I don't much mind. It's not worth 
fretting about.” 

Well, don't ſay any more about it,” cried Mrs. 
Mittin, endeavouring to ſhake him off; “ 1 dare ſay 
you did ſomething to-provoke em, or they're too gen» 
teel to have taken notice of you.“ 

«« Me provoke them! why what did I do? I was 
juſt like a mere lamb, as one may ſay, at the very time 
that young Captain fell abuſing me ſo, calling of me a 
little dirty fellow, without no provocation. If I'm lit 
tle, or big, I don't ſee that it's any buſineſs of his. 
And as to dirty, I'd put on all clean linen but the 
day before, as the people can tell you at the — 
the whole was a mere piece of falſehood from one end 
to t'other,” | 

© Well, well, what do you talk about it for any more? 
You ſhould never take any thing ill of a young gentle- 
man. It's only aggravating: him ſo much the worſe.” 

« Aggravating” him, Mrs, Mittin ! why what need 1 
mind that? Do you think I'm to put up with his talk- 
ing of caning me, and ſuch like, becauſe of his being a 
young gentleman? Not I, I aſſure you! I'm no ſuck 
perſon. And if once 1 feel his ſwitch acroſs theſe here 
ſhoulders, it won't be ſo well for him!“ 

The party now entered the ſhop where the rafle was 
to be held. | 

Edgar was already there; he had no- to keep 
away from any place where he was ſure to behold Ca- 
milla; and a raffle brought to his mind the moſt tender 
reeollections. He was now with Lord O'Lerney, in 
whoſe” candour and benevolence of character he took 
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great delight, and with whom he had joined Lady Iſa- 
bella Irby, who had been drawn, as a quiet ſpectatreſs, 
to the ſight, by a friend, who, having never ſeen the hu- 
mours of a raffte, had entreated, through her means, 
to look on. He languiſhed to ſee Camilla preſented to 
this lady, in whoſe manners and converſation, dignity 
and ſimplicity were equally blended. 

While he was yet, though abſently, converſing with 
ow Lord O'Lerney pointed out Camilla to Lady Iſa- 

I have taken notice of her already at the rooms ;”” 
anſwered her Ladyſhip ; and I have ſeldom, I think, 
ſeen a more intereſting young creature.” 

The character of her countenance,” ſaid Lord O”- 
Lerney, * ftrikes me very peculiarly. "Tis ſo intelli- 
gent, yet ſo unhackneyed, fo full of meaning, yet ſo art- 
leſs, that, while I look at her, I feel myſelf involunta- 
nly anxious for her welfare.” | 

„ don't think ſhe ſeems happy,” ſaid Lady Iſabella ; 
Do you know who ſhe is, my Lord?“ 

Edgar, here} with difficulty ſuppreſſed a figh. Not 
happy! thought he; ah ! wherefore? what can make 
Camilla unhappy ? | | 

„ underſtand ſhe is a niece of Sir Hugh Tyrold,” 
anſwered his Lordſhip; © a Yorkſhire Baronet. She 
is here with an acquaintance of mine, Mrs. Arlbery, 
who is one of the firſt women I have ever known, for 
wit and capacity. She has an excellent heart, too; 
though her extraordinary talents, and her careleſsneſs of 
opinion make it ſometimes, but very unjuſtly, doubted.” 

Edgar heard this with much pleaſure. A good word 
from Lord O'ierney quieted many fears; he hoped he 
had been unneceſſarily alarmed ; he determined, in fu- 
ture, to judge her more favourably. 

I ſhould be glad,” continued his lordſhip, © to hear 
this young lady were either well eſtabliſhed, or returned 
to her friends without becoming an object of public no- 
tice. A young woman is no where ſo rarely reſpect- 


able, or reſpected, as at theſe water-drinking places, if 


ſeen at them either long or often. The ſearch of plea- 


ſure and diſhpation, at a ſpot conſecrated for reſtoring * 
| as ealth . 
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health to the ſick, the infirm, and the ſuffering, carries 
with it an air of egotiſm, that does. not give the moſt 
pleaſant idea of the feeling and diſpoſition.” 

Vet, may not the ſick, my lord, be rather amended 
than hurt by the ſight of gaiety around them?“ 

« Yes, my dear Lady Iſabella ; and the effect there- 
fore, I believe to be beneficial, But as this is not the 
motive why the young and the gay ſeek thele ſpots, it is 
not here they will find themſelves moſt honoured. And 


the mixture of pain and illneſs with ſplendour and feſti- 


vity, is ſo unnatural, that probably it is to that we muſt 
attribute that a young woman is no where ſo hardly 
judged. If ſhe is without fortune, ſhe is thought a fe- 
male adventurer, ſeeking to ſell herſelf for its attain- 
ment; if ſhe is rich, ſhe is ſuppoſed a willing dupe, 
ready for a ſnare, and only looking about for an en- 
ſnarer,” 

« And yet, young women, ſeldom, I believe, my 
lord, merit this ſeverity of judgment. They come but 
hither in the ſummer, as they go to London in the win- 
ter, ſimply in ſearch of amuſement, without any particu- 
lar purpoſe.” 

True; but they do not weigh what their obſervers 
weigh for them, that the ſearch of public recreation in 
the winter is, from long habit, permitted without cen- 
ſure ; but that the ſummer has not, as yet, preſcription ſo 
poſitively in its favour; and thoſe who, after meeting 
them all the winter at the opera, and all the ſpring at 
Renelagh hear of them all the ſummer at Cheltenham, 
Tunbridge, &c. and all the autumn at Bath, are apt to 
inquire, when is the ſeaſon for home.“ 

* Ah, my lord! how wide are the poor inconſiderate 
little flutterers from being aware of ſuch a queſtion! how 
neceſſary to youth and thoughtleſſueſs is the wiſdom of 


experience!“ 


Why does ſhe not come this way? thought Edgar; 
why does ſhe not gather from theſe mild, yet under- 
ſtanding moraliſts, inſtruction that might benefit all her 
future life ? 

There is nothing,” ſaid Lord O'Lerney, © I more 


- lincerely pity than the deluſions ſurrounding young fe- 


males. 
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males. The ſtrongeſt admirers of their eyes are fre- 
quently the moſt auſtere ſutiriſts of their conduct.“ 

The entrance of Lord Newford, Sir Theophilus Ja- 
rard, and Sir Sedley Clarendel, all noiſily talking and 
laughing together, interrupted any further converſation. 
The two former no ſooner ſaw Camilla, and perceived 
neither Lady Alithea Selmore, nor Mrs, Berlinton, than 
they made up to her; and Sir dedley, who now found 
ſhe was completely eſtabliſhed in the bon ton, felt ſome- 
thing of — mix with pleaſure in publicly availing 
himſelf of his intimacy with her; and ſomething like in- 
tereſt mix with curioſity, in examining if Edgar were 
ſtruck with her ready attention to him. 

Upon Edgar, however, it made not the flighteſt im- 
preſſion. While Sir Sedley had appeared to him a mere 
fop, he had thought it degraded her; but now he re- 
garded him as her preſerver, it ſeemed both natural and 
merited. h 

Sir Sedley, not aware of this reaſoning, was ſome- 
what piqued ; and taking him to another part of the 
ſhop, whiſpered : © I am horribly vapoured ! Do you 
know 1 have ſome thoughts of trying that little girl ? 
Do you think one could make any thing of her?“ 

« How? what do you mean?” cried Edgar, with 
ſudden alarm. | 

Sir Sedley, a little flattered, affectedly anſwered :; 
„O, if you have any ſerious deſigns that way, incon- 
teſtably I won't interfere.” 

« Me!” cried Edgar, ſurpriſed and offended ; “ be- 
lieve me, no! I have all my life conſidered her—as 
my ſiſter,” 

Sir Sedley ſaw this was ſpoken with effort; and neg- 
ligently replied : © Nay you are juſt at the firſt epocha 
for marrying from inclination ; but you are in the right 
not to perform ſo ſoon the funeral honours of liberty, 
"Tis what you may do at any time. 80 many girls 
want eſtabliſhments, that a man of ſixty can juſt as ea- 
fily get a wife of eighteen, as a man of one-and-twenty. 
The only inconvenience in that fort of alliance is, that 
though ſhe begins with ſubmitting to her venerated huſ- 
baud as prettily as to her-papa, ſhe is terribly apt to have 
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2 — running away from him, afterwards, with 
acility.“ | 

© That is rather a diſcouraging article, I confeſs,” 
cried Edgar, * for the tardy votaries of Hymen !” 

O, no! tis no great matter! anſwered he, pat- 
ting his ſnuff-box ; we are impenetrable in the e- 
treme to thoſe ſort of grievances now - a- days. We are 
at ſuch prodigious expence of ſenſibility in public, for 
tales of ſorrow told about pathetically, at a full board, 
that if we ſuffered much for our private concerns to 
boot, we muſt always meet one another with tears in 
our eyes. We never weep now, but at dinner, or at 
ſome diverſion.” 

Lord Newford, pulling him by the arm, called out: 
“Come, Clary. what art about, man? we want thee.” 

„Come, Clary! don't ſhrink, Clary,” cried Sir 


Theophilus ; © I can't poſſibly patroniſe this ſærinking. 


And they hauled him to a corner of the fhop, where 
all three reſumed their cuſtomary laughing whiſpers. 

„% You will not, perhaps, 4 Lady Iſabella, 
ſaid Lord O' Lerney, ſmiling, “ that one of that tri- 
umvirate is by no means deficient in parts, and can even, 
when he deſires it, be extremely pleafing ?” a 

„ Your Lordſhip judges right, I confeſs ! I had not, 
indeed, done him ſuch juſtice !” 

« See then,” ſaid his Lordſhip, ©* how fatile an ani- 
mal is man, without ſome decided character and prin» 
Ciple ! | 


« He's every thing by turns, and nothing long“.“ 


Wiſe, fooliſh; virtuous, vicious; active, indolent ; 
piodigal and avaricious ! No contraſt is too ſtrong for 
him while guided but by accident or impulſe. This 
gentleman alſo, in common with the reſt of his tonni/þ 
brethren, is now daily, though unconſciouſly, hoarding 
up a world of unprepared- for mortification, by not fore- 
ſeeing that the more he is celebrated in his youth, for 


being the leader of the ton, and the man of the day, the 
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earlier he will be regarded as a creature out of date, an 
old beau, and a fine gentleman of former times. But 
tis by reverſes, ſuch as theſe, that folly and impropriety 
pay their penalties. We might ſpare all our anger 
againſt the vanity of the beauty, or the conceit of the 
coxcomb. Are not wrinkles always in waiting to pu- 
niſh the one, and age, without honour, to chaſtiſe and 
degrade the other ? 

All the rafflers were now arrived except Mrs. Ber- 
linton, who was impatiently expected. Lady Alithea 
Selmore had already ſent a proxy to throw for her in 
her own woman; much to the diſſatisfaction of moſt 
part of the company. A general riſing and inquietude 
to look out for Mrs. Berlinton, gave Edgar, at length, 
an opportunity to ſtand next to Camilla. How I 
grieve,” he cried, * you ſhould not know Lady Iſa- 
bella Irby ! ſhe ſeems to me a model for a woman of 
rank in her manners, and a model for a woman: of 
every ſtation in her mind. The world, I believe, 
could ſcarce have tempted her to ſo offenſive a mark of 
ſuperiority as has juſt been exhibited by Lady Alithea 
Selmore, who has ingeniouſly diſcovered a method 
of being ſignaliſed as the moſt important perſon out of 
twenty, by making herſelf nineteen enemies.” 

« wonder,“ ſaid Camilla, ** ſhe can think the 
chance of the ear- rings worth ſo high a price!“ 

A footman, in a ſplendid livery, now entering, in- 
quired for Miſs Tyrold. She was pointed out to him 
by Major Cerwood, and he delivered her a letter from 
Mrs. Berlinton. | 

The contents were to intreat ſhe would throw for 
that lady, who was in the midſt of Akenſide's Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination, and could not tear herſe!t 
away from them. 

Camilla bluſhed exceſſively in proclaiming ſhe was 
choſen Mrs. Berlinton's proxy. Edgar ſaw with ten- 
derneſs her mo eſt confuſion, and, with a pleaſure the 
moſt touching. read the favourable impreſſion it made 
upon — O Lerney and Lady Iſabella. 
| This 
his fears and cautions about Mrs, 
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ing the buſtling period in which the rafflers were ar- 
ranging the order and manner and of throwing, he 


ſaid, in a low, and diffident tone of voice,“ You have 


committed to me an important and, I fear, an importu- 
nate office; yet, while I hold, I cannot perſuade my- 
ſelf not to fulfil it ; though I know that to give advice 
which oppoſes ſentiment and feeling, is repugnant to in- 

dependence and to delicacy. Such, therefore, I do 
not mean to enforce ; but merely to offer hints —inti- 
mations—and obſervations - that without controlling, 
may put you upon your guard.” 

Camilla, affected by this unexpeAed addreſs, could 
only look her deſire for an explanation, 

„% The lady,” he continued, * whom you are pre- 
ſently to repreſent, appears to be uncommonly en- 
gaging ?—”” 

&* Indeed ſhe is ! She is attractive, gentle, amiable,” 

“She ſeems, alſo, already to have caught your af- 
feQion ?” 

„Who could have withizeld it, that had ſeen her 
as I have ſeen her? She is as unhappy as lhe is 
lovely “ 

„ have heard of your firſt meeting, with as much 
pleaſure in the preſence of mind it called forth on one 
lide, as with doubt and perplexity, upon every cir- 
cumſtance I can gather of: the other, —” 

If you knew her, you would find it impoſſible 
to hold any doubts ; impoſſible to reſiſt admiring, com- 
paſſionating, and loving her!“ | 

* If my knowledge of her bribed an intereſt in her 
favour, without convincing me the deſerved it, I ought 
rather, to regret that you have not eſcaped falling into 
ſuch a ſnare, than that I could have eſcaped it myſelf.” 

believe her free, nay incapable of all ill !” cried 
Camilla warmly ; © though 1 dare not aſſert ſhe is al- 
ways coolly upon her guard.” | 

* Do not ſt me hurt you,” ſaid Edgar, gently z 
** I have ſeen how lovely the is in perſon, and how 
pleaſing in manners. And the is ſo young that, were 
ſhe in a ſituation leſs expoſed, want of ſteadineſs or 
judgment might, by a little time, be fet right. But 
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here, there is ſurely much to fear from her early poſ- 
ſeſhon of power. -O, that ſome happier chance had 
brought about ſuch a peculiar intercourſe for you with 
Lady Iſabella Irby ! There, to the pleaſure of friend- 
ſhip, might be added the pe of retired elegance, 
and the ſecurity of eſtabliſhed reſpectability.“ 

« And may not this yet happen, with Mrs. Berlin- 
ton? Lady Iſabella, though ſtill young, is not in the 
extreme youth of Mrs. Berlinton: a few more years, 
therefore, may bring equal diſcretion ; and as ſhe 
has already every other good quality, you may here- 
after equally approve her,” 

« Do you think, then,” ſaid Edgar, half ſmiling, 
« that the few years of difference in their age were 
ſpent by Lady Iſabella in the manner they are now 
ſpent by Mrs. Berlinton ? do you think ſhe paved the 
way for her preſent dignified, though unaſſuming 
character, by permitting herſelf to be ſurrounded by 
profeſſed admirers ? by letting their ſighs reach her 
ears? by ſuffering their eyes to faſten with open rap- 
ture on her face? and by holding it ſufficient not to 
ſuppreſs ſuch liberties, ſo long as ſhe does not avowedly 
encourage them?“ 

Camilla was ſtartled. She had not ſeen her con- 
duct in this light: yet her underſtanding refuſed to de- 
ny it might bear this interpretation, 

Charmed with the candour of her ſilence, Edgar 
continued, © How wide from all that is open to ſimi- 
lar comment, is the carriage and behaviour of Lady 
Ifabella ! how clear! how tranſparent, how free from 
all conjecture cf blemiſh ! They may each, indeed, 
eſſentially be equally innocent; and your opinion of 
Mrs Berlinton corroborates the impreſſion made by 
her beautiful countenance : yet how far more highl 
is the true feminine character preſerved, where furmiſe 
is not raiſed, than where it can be parried ! Think but 
of thoſe two ladies, and mark the difference. Lady 
Iſabella, addreſſed only where known, followed only 
becauſe loved, fees no adulators encircling her, for adu- 
lation would alarm her; no admijers paying her ho- 
mage, for ſuch homage would offend her, She —_ 
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ſhe has not only her own innocence to guard, but the ho- 
nour of her huſband. Whether ſhe is happy with him 
or not, this depoſit is equally ſacred, —” 

He ſtopt; for Camilla again ſtarted. The irrepreſ- 
ſible frankneſs of her nature revolted againſt denying 
how much this laſt ſentence ſtruck her, and ſhe inge- 
nuouſly exclaimed : © O that this moſt amiable young 
creature were but more aware of this duty!“ 

Ah, my dear Miſs Camilla,“ cried Edgar, with 
energy, * ſince you feel and own----and with you, that 
is always one----this baneful deficiency, drop, or at 
leaſt ſuſpend an intercourſe too hazardous to be indulg- 
ed with propriety! See what ſhe may be ſometime 
hence, ere you contract further intimacy. At preſent, 
unexperienced and unſuſpicious, her dangers may be 
yours. You are too young for ſuch a riſk. Fly, fly 
from it, my dear Miſs Camilla !----as if the voice of your 
mother were calling out to caution you!“ 

Camilla was deeply touched. An intereſt ſo warm 
in her welfare was ſoothing, and the name of her mo- 
ther rendered it awful ; yet, thus united, it appeared to 
her more ſtrongly than ever to announce itſelf as mere- 
ly fraternal. She could not ſuppreſs a figh-; but he 
attributed it to the requeſt he had urged. and, with 
much concern, added:“ What I have aſked of you, 
then, is too ſevere ?” 

Again irrefiſtibly fighing, yet collecting all ber force 
to conceal the ſecret cauſe, ſhe anſwered, ** If ſhe 
is thus expoſed to danger if her ſituation is ſo peri- 
lous, ought I not rather to ſtay by, and help to fi 
Port her, than by abandoning, perhaps contribute to 
evil you think awaiting her?“ 

++ Generous Camilla,” cried he, melted into tender 
admiration, * who can oppoſe ſo kind a defign? 80 
noble a nature [---.” 

No more could be faid, for all preliminaries had 
been ſettled, and the throwing being arranged to take 
place alphabetically, ſhe was ſoon ſummoned to repre- 
ſent Mrs. Beilinton, 

From this time, Edgar could ſpeak to her no more : 
even the Major could ſcarcely make way to. her: the 
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two men of the ton would not quit her, and Sir Sedley 
Clarendel appeared openly devoted to her. 
Edgar looked on with the keeneft emotion. The proof 


he had juſt received that her intrinſic worth was in its 


firſt ſtate of excellence, had come home to his heart, 


and the fear of ſeeing her altered and ſpoilt, by the 


flatteries and dangers which environed her, with his 
wavering belief in her engagement with Major Cer- 
wood, made him more wretched than ever. But when 
ſome time after, ſhe was called upon to throw for her- 
ſelf, the recollection that, from the former raffle, her 


half-guinea, even when the prize was in her hand, had 


been voluntarily withdrawn to be beſtowed upon a poor 
family, ſo powerfully affe&ed him, that he could not 
reſt in the ſhop; he was obliged to breathe a freer air, 
and to hide his difturbance by a retreat. 

Her throw was the higheſt the dice had yet afforded, 


A Miſs Williams alone came after her, whoſe throw 


was the loweft ; Miſs Camilla Tyrold, therefore, was 
proclaimed to be the winner. {ws 3th 

This ſecond teftimony of the favour of fortune was a 
moſt pleaſant ſurprize to Camilla, and made the room 
reſound with felicitations, till they were interrupted by 


a violent quarre] upon the Pantiles, whence the voice 


of Macderſey was heard, hollooing out: Don't talk, 
I fay fir! don't preſume to ſay a word!“ and that of 
Mr. Dubſter angrily anſwering, he would talk as long 
as he thought proper, whether it was agreeable or not. 
Sir Sedley advanced to the combatants, in order to 
help on the diſpute 3 but Edyar returning at the ſound 
of high words, took the Enſign by the arm, and pre- 
vailed with him to accompany him up and down the 
Pantiles ; while Mrs. Mittin ran to Mr. Dubſter. and 
pulling him into the ſhop, ſaid:“ Mr. Dubſter, if I'm 
not aſhamed of you! how can you forget yourſelf ſo ? 
talking to gentlemen at ſuch à rate!“ 
„„ Why, what mould hinder me ?” cried he; “ do 
you think I ſhall put up with every thing as 1 uſed to 
do when you firſt knew me, and we uſed to meet at 
Mr. Typton's, the tallow chandler's in Shug- ane? no, 


Mrs. Mittin, nor no ſuch a thing; I'm turned gentleman 


muyſelf, 
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myſelf, now, as much as the beſt of em; for I've no- 
thing to do, but juſt \what I chooſe.” _ Fe, 
«« [ proteſt, Mr. Dubfter,” cried Mrs. Mittiny 
taking him into a corner, © you're enough to put a ſaint 
into a pet! how come you to think of talking of Mr. 
Typton here? before ſuch gentlefolks ? and where's 
the uſe of telling every body he's a tallow chandler ? 


and as to my meeting with you there once or ſo, in a 


way, I deſire you'll mention it no more; for it's fo 
long ago, I have no recollection of it.” 

% No! why don't you remember 

« Fiddle, faddle, what's the good of ripping up old 
ſtories about nothing? when you're with genteel 4 
ple, you muſt do as I do; never talk about buſineſs at 
all.” 

Macderſey now entered the ſhop, appeaſed by Ed- 
gar from ſhewing apy further wrath, but wantonly in- 
— by Sir Sedley, in a diſpute upon the paſſion of 
ove. 
„Do you always, my dear friend,” ſaid the Baronet, 
fall in love at firſt Gght ?”” 

„To be ſure I do! If a man makes a ſcruple of 
that, it's ten to one but he's diſappointed of doing it 
at all; becauſe, after two or three ſecond fights, 
the danger is you may ſpy out fome little ttaw in the 
dear angel, that takes off the zeſt, and hinders you to 
the longeſt day you have to live. 

* Profoundly copitated that! you think then, my 
vaſt dear fir, the paſſion had more conveniently be kind- 
led firſt, that the flaws may appear after to care it.“ 

« No, fir, no! when a man's once in love, thoſe 
flaws don't ſignify, becauſe he can't ſee them; or, 
if hecould, at leaft he'd ſcorn to own them.” 

© Live for ever brave Ireland!“ exclaimed Mrs. 
Arlbery ; “what cold phlegmatic Engliſhman would 
have made a ſpeech of ſo much gallantry ?” 

„As to an Engliſſiman,“ ſaid Macderſey, &« you 
muſt never mind what he fays about the ladies, 
becauſe he's too ſheepiſh to ſpeak out. He's juſt as 
often in love as his neighbours, only he's fo ſhy he 
won't own it, till he ſees if the young fair one is as 
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much in love as himſelf z but a generous Iriſhman ne- 
ver ſcruples to proclaim the pirl of his heart, though he 
ſhould have twenty in a year.” | 
But is that perfectly delicate, my deareſt fir, to the 
ſeveral Dulcineas !” 4 | 
Perfectly! your Iriſhman is the delicateſt man 
upon earth to the fair {ex ; tor he always talks of their 
cruelty, if they are never ſo kind. He knows every 
honeſt heart will pity him, if its true; and if it iꝗ72ꝗ't, 
he is too much a man of honour not to complain all one; 
he knows how agreeable it is to the dear creatures; they 
always take it for a compliment.” 
Whether avowedly or clandeſtinely,” ſaid Mrs. 


Ll Arlbery, “ ſtill your are all in our chains. Even where 


you play the tyrant with us, we occupy all your 
thoughts; and if you have not the {kill to make us hap- 
Py, your next delight is to make us miſerable z for tho? 
Bow and then, you can contrive to hate, you can never 
arrive at forgetting us.“ 

„ Contrive to hate you!“ repeated Macderſey ; © I 
could as ſoon contrive to turn the world into a potatoe; 
there is nothing upon earth, nothing under the whole 
firmament 1 value but beauty!“ 

« A chearful glaſs, then,” faid Sir Sedley, “you 
think horridly intolerable ?? 

« A chearful plaſs, fir! do you take me for a milk- 
ſop ? do you think J don't know what it is to be a man? 
a chearful plaſs, fir, is the firſt pleaſure in life ; the 
moſt convivial, the moſt exhilirating, the moſt friendly 
joy of a true honeſt ſou] | what were exiſtence without 
it? I ſhould chooſe to be off in half an hour; 
which 1 ſhould only make ſo long, not to ſhock my 
friends.” | 

„Well, the glaſs is not what I patroniſe,” ſaid Sir 
Theophilus ; it hips me ſo conſumedly the next day; 
no, I can't patroniſe the glaſs.” 

Not patroniſe wine? cried Lord Newford ; „O 
bang it! Ocurſe it! that's too bad, Offy ! but hunting! 
what doſt think of that, little Offy?“ 

% Too obſtreperous ! It rouſes one at ſuch auk ward 
hours; no, I can't patroniſe hunting.“ | fax 

s * “ Hunting!“ 
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« Hunting !” cried Macderſey; O, it leaves every 
thing behind it; 'tis the thing upon the earth for 
which I have the trueſt taſte. I know nothing elle that 
is not a bauble to it. A man is no more, in my 
eſtimation, than a child, or a woman, that don't enjoy 
it.“ | | 
Cards, then,“ ſaid Sir Sedley, © you repro- 
bate 2?” 

And dice ?'—cried Lord Newford— 

% And betting ?”'—cried Sir Theophilus. 

« Why what do you take me for, gentlemen ?”? re- 
plied Macderſey, hotly; © Do you think I have no 
ſoul? no fire? no feeling? Do you ſuppoſe me a 


ſtone? a block? a lump of lead? I ſcorn ſuch ſuſpi- 


cions ; I don't hold them worth anſwering. I am 
none of that torpid, morbid, drowſy tribe. I hold 
nobody to have an idea of life that has not rattled in 
his own hand the dear little box of promiſe. What 
ecſtaſy not to know if in two ſeconds, one mayn't be 
worth ten thouſand pounds ! or elſe without a farthing l 
how it puts one on the rack! There's nothing to com- 
pare with it. I would not give up that moment to be 
ſovereign of the Eaſt Indies ! no, not if the Weſt were 
to de put into the bargain.” 

All theſe things,” ſaid Mr. Dennel, “ are fit for 
nothing but to bring a man to ruin. The main chance 
is all that is worth thinking of. "Tis money makes 
the mare to go; and I don't know any thing that's to 
be done without it.“ 

„Money!“ exclaimed Macderſey, “tis the thing 
under heaven TI hold in the moſt diſdain. It won't 
give me a moment's concern never to ſee its colour 
again. I vow ſolemnly, if it were not juſt for the plea- 
ſures of the table, and a jolly glaſs with a friend, and 
a few horſes in one's ſtable, and a little ready caſh in 
one's purſe, for odd uſes, I ſhould not care if the mint 
were ſunk under ground to-morrow z money is what I 
moſt deſpiſe of all.” 

That's talking out of reaſon,” ſaid Mr. Dennel, 
walking out of the ſhop with great diſguſt, 
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„Why, if 1 was to ſpeak, ſaid Mr. Dubſter, en- 
couraged to come forward, by an obſervation ſo much 
to his own comprehenſion and taſte as the laſt; © 1 
can't but ſay I think the ſame ; for money 

« Keep your diſtance, fir !” cried the fiery Enfign, 
* keep your diſtance, 1 tell you! if you don't wiſh I 
ſhould ſay ſomething to you pretty cutting.“ 

This broke up the party, which elſe the loungin 
ſpirit of the place, and the general conſent by which 
all deſcriptions of characters ſeem determined to oc- 
cupy any {pot whatever, to avoid a moment's abode in 
their lodgings, would ſtill have detained till the dinner 
hour had forced to their reſpective homes. To ſup- 
preſs all poſſibility of further diſſention, Mrs. Arlbery 
put Miſs Dennel under the care of Macderſey, and bid 
himattend her towards Mount Pleaſant. 

Mr. Dubſter, having ſtared after them ſome time in 
ſilence, called out: Keep my diftance ! I can't but 
ſay but what I think that young Captain the rudeſt 
young gentleman I ever happened to light upon! how- 
ever, if he don't like me, I ſhan't take it much to 
heart; I can't pretend to ſay I like him any better; fo 
he may chooſe ; it's much the ſame to me; it breaks 
no ſquares.” 

Edgar, almoſt without knowing it, followed Camilla, 
but he could diſplace neither the Baronet nor the Major, 
who, one with a look of open exultation, and theother 
with an air of determined perſeverance, retained each 
his poſt at her fide. | 

He ſaw that her voluntary attention was to Sir Sed- 
ley, and that the Major had none but what was called 
for and inevitable. Was this indifference, or ſecurity ? 
was ſhe ſeeking to obtain in the Baronet a new adorer, 
or to excite jealouſy, through his means, in an old 
one? Silent he walked on, perpetually exclaiming to 
himſelf : Can it be Camilla, the ingenuous, the artleſs 
Camilla, I find it ſo difficult to fathom, to comprehend, 
to truſt ? | | 

He had not ſpirits to join Mrs. Arlbery, though he 
lamented he had not, at once, viſited her; fince it was 
now awkward to take ſuch a ſtep without an invitation, 
which 
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which ſhe ſeemed by no means diſpoſed to offer him. 
She internally refented the little defire he had ever ma- 
nifeſted for her acquaintance; and they had both too 
much penetration not to perceive how wide either was 
from being the favourite of the other. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Traits of Eccentricity. 


1 paſſed the firſt eight days of the Tunbridge 
excurſion, and another week fucceeded without any va- 
rying event. 

Mrs. Arlbery now, impelled with concern for Ca- 
milla, and reſentment againſt Edgar, renewed the ſub- 
ject of her opinion and advice upon his character and 
conduct. My dear young friend,“ eried ſhe, © I 
cannot bear to ſee your days, your views, your feelings, 
thus fruitleſsly — I have obſerved this young 
man narrowly, and I am convinced he is not worth your 
conſideration.“ 

Camilla, deeply colouring, was begintiog'ed aſſure her 
| ſhe had no need of this counſel ; but Mrs. Arlbery, not 
liſtening, continued. 

* I know what you muſt ſay; yet, onee more, I 
cannot refrain venturing at the liberty of lending youmy 
experience. Turn your mind from him with all the 
expedition in your power, or its peace may be touched 
for the better half of your liſe. Von do not ſee, he 
does not, perhaps, himſelf know how exactly he 
is calculated to make you wretched: He is a watcher; 
and a watcher, reſtleſs and perturbed himſalf, infeſts 
all he purſues with aneafmeſs, He is without truſt, 
and therefore without either covrage or conliſtency, 


To-day he may be * you will make all his hap- 
13 pine ſe 
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pineſs ; to-morrow, he may fear you will give him no- 
thing but miſery, Yet it is not that he is jealous of 
any other ; 'tis of the object of his choice he is jealous, 
leſt ſhe ſhould not prove good enough to merit it. Such 
a man, after long wavering, and loſing probable happi- 
neſs in the texror of poſſible diſappointment, will either 
die an old batchelor, with endleſs repinings at his own 
lingering faſtidiouſneſs, or elſe marry juſt at the eve of 
confinement for life, from a fit of the gout. He then 
makes, on a ſudden, the firſt prudent choice in his way; 
a choice no longer difficult, but from rhe embarraſſment 
of its eaſe; for ſhe muſt have no beauty, leſt ſhe ſhould 
be ſought by others, no wit, left others ſhould be ſought 
by herſelf; and no fortune, leſt ſhe ſhould bring with 
it a taſte of independence, that might curb his own will, 
when the ſtrength and ſpirit are gone with which he 
might have curbed her's.” ; 

Camilla attempted to laugh at this portrait; but Mrs. 
Arlbery intreated her to conſider it as faithful and ex- 
act. * You have thought of him too much, cried ſhe, 
« to do juſtice to any other, or you. would not, with 
ſuch perfect unconcern, paſs by your daily increaſing in- 
fluence with Sir Sedley Clarendel.”” | 

Exceſſively, and very ſeriouſly offended, Camilla 
earneſtly beſought to be ſpared any hints of ſuch. a na- 
ture. 

% I know well,” cried ſhe, - how repugnant to ſe- 
venteen is every idea of life that is rational. Let us, 
therefore, ſet aſide, in our diſcuſſions, any thing ſo 
really beneſicial, as a ſolid connection formed with a 
view to the worldly comforts of exiſtence and ſpeak of 
Sir Sedley's devoirs merely as the inſtrument of teaching 
Mandlebert, that he is not the only rich, young, and hand- 
ſome man in this lower ſphere, who has viewed Miſs 
Camilla Tyrold with comphacency.. Clarendel, it is 
true, would loſe every charm in my eftimation by loſing 
his heart; for the earth holds nothing comparable for 
deadneſs of weight, with. a poor ſoul really in love 
except when it happens to be with oneſelf (- yet, to 
alarm the ſelſiſh reſolution of that impenetrable Man- 
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vlebert, I ſhould really delight to behold him complete - 


Iy caught.“ 

Camilla, diſtreſſed ana confuſed, ſought to parry the 
whole as raillery: but Mrs. Arlbery would not be 
turned aſide from her ſubje& and purpoſe, * I languiſh, 
| Town,” cried ſhe, © to ſee that frozen,youth worked 
up into a little ſenſibility, I have an inſtinctive aver- 
ſion to thoſe cold, haughty, drawing-back characters, 
who are made up of the egotiſm of looking out for ſome- 
thing that is wholly devoted to them, and that has not 
a breath to breathe that is not a ſigh for their perfec- 
tions. | 
« O! this is far—” Camilla began meaning to ſays. 
far from the character of Mandlebert ; but aſhamed of 
undertaking his defence, ſhe ſtopt ſhort, and only men- 
tally added, even excellence ſuch as his cannot, then, 
withſtand prejudice !. 

6 If there is any way,” continued Mrs. Arlbery, 
of animating him for a moment out of himſelf, it can 
only be by giving him a dread of ſome other. The- 
poor Major does his beſt ; but he is not rich enough 
to be feared, unleſs he were more attractive, Sir 
Sedley will ſeem more formidable. Countenance, 
therefore, his preſent propenſity to wear your chains, 
till Mandlebert perceives that he is putting them on ; 
"and then-- mount to the riſing ground you-ought to 
tread, and ſhew, at once your power and your diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, by turning from the handſome Baronet * 
and all his immenſe wealth, to mark —ſince you are de- 
termined to indulge it—your- unbiaſſed preference for 
Mandlebert.“ 

Camilla, irreſiſtibly appeaſed by a picture ſo flatter- 
ing to all her beſt feelings, and deareſt wiſhes, looked 
down; angry with herſelf to find the felt no longer 
angry with ers. Arlbery. 

Mrs. Arlbery, perceiving a, point gained, deter- 
mined to entorce the blow, and then leave her to her 
reflections. e 

© Viandlebert is a creature whoſe whole compoſi- 
tion is a pile of accumulated punctillos. He will ſpend 
his life in refinivg away his own happineſs : but do ws 
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Jet him refine away yours. He is juſt a man to be- 
witch an innocent and unguarded young woman from 
forming any other connexion, and yet, when her youth 
and expectations have been ſacrificed to his heſitation, 
to conceive he does not uſe her ill in thinking of her 
no more, hecauſe he has entered into no verbal engage- 
ment. If his honour cannot be arraigned of break- 
ing any bond, — What matters merely breakiog her 
heart ? | | 
She then left the room; but Camilla dwelt upon no- 
thing ſhe had uttered except the one dear and invitiog 
project of proving her diſintereſtedneſs to Edgar. O! 
if once,” the cried, © I could annihilate every merce- 
nary ſufpicion! If once I could ſhew Edgar that his 
ſituation has no charms for me----and it has none 
none ! then, indeed, I am his equal, though I am no- 
thing. equal in what is higheſt, in mind, in ſpirit, in 
ſentiment ! | 
. # 2 * 


From this time the whole of her behaviour became 
coloured by this faſcinating idea ; and a ſcheme which, 
if propoſed to her under it's real name of coquetry, ſhe 
would have fled and condemned with antipathy, when 
preſented to her as a means to mark her freedom from 
ſordid motives, ſhe — with inconſiderate fond- 
neſs. The ſight, therefore, of Edgar, wherever ſhe 
met him, became now the ſignal for adding ſpirit to 
the pleaſure with which, already, and without any de- 
ſign, ſhe had attended to the young Baronet. - Exer- 


© -.,..tion gave to her the gaiety of which ſolicitude had de- 
prived her, and ſhe appeared, in the eyes of Sir Sed- 


ley, every day more charming, She indulged him with 
the hiſtory of her adventure at the houſe of Mr. Dub- 
ſer, and his prevalent taſte for the ridiculous made the 
account enchant him. He caſt off, in return, all airs 
of affectation, when he converſed with her ſeparately ; 
and though ſtill, in all mixt companies, they were re- 
ſumed, the real integrity, as wel} as indifference of 


her heart, made that a circumſtance but to ſtimulate 
1 this 
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this new ſpecies of intercourſe, by repreſenting it to 
be equally void of future danger to them both. 

All this, however, failed of its deſired end. Edgar 
never ſaw her engaged by Sir Sedley, but he thought her 
youthfully grateful, and eſteemed her the more, or 
beheld her as a mere coquette, and ceaſed to eſteem her 
at all, But never for a moment was any perſonal un- 
eaſineſs excited by their mutually increaſing intimacy. 
'The converſations he had held, both with the Baronet 
and herſelf, had ſatisſied him that neither eatertained 
one ſerious thought of the other; and he took, there- 
fore, no intereſt in their acquaintance, beyond that which 
was always alive, — a vigilant concern for the manner in 
which it might operate upon her diſpoſition. i 

With reſpe& to the Major, he was by no means ſo 
entirely at his eaſe. He ſaw him till the declared and 
undiſguiſed purſuer of her favour ; and though he per- 
ceived, at the ſame time, ſhe rather avoided than ſought 
him, he ſtill imagined, in general his acceptance was 
arranged, from the many preceding circumſtances 
which had firſt given him that belief. The whole of 
her behaviour, nevertheleſs, perplexed as much as it 
grieved him, and frequently, in the ſame half hour, 
ſhe ſeemed to him that was moſt amiable for in- 
ſpiring admiration, and all that was leaſt to be depend- 

ed upon, for retaining attachment. | 
Vet however, from time to time, he felt alarmed or 
offended, he never ceaſed to experience the ſondeſt in- 
tereſt in her happineſs, nor the moſt tender co 
for the dangers with which he ſaw her environed. He 
knew, that though her underſtanding was excellent, her 
temper was ſo inconſiderate, that ſhe rarely conſulted 
it; and that, though her mind was of the pureſt inno- 
cence, it was unguarded by caution, and unprotected by 
reflexion. He thought her placed where far higher dik 
cretion, far ſuperior experience might riſk being ſhaken : 
and he did not more fervently wiſh, than 1 
tremble for her ſafety. Wherever ſhe appeared, ſhe was 
ſure of diſtinction: *Tis Miſs Tyrold, the friend of 
Mrs. Berlinton,” was buzzed round the moment ſhe was 
ſeen; and the particular fayour in which ſbe ſtood wich 
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ſome votaries of the ton, made even her artleſſneſs, her 
retired education, and her ignorance of all that pertains 
ed to the certain circles, paſt over and forgiven, in con- 
ſideration of her perſonal attractions, her youth, and 
newneſs. 

Still, however, even this celebrity was not what moſt 
he dreaded: ſo fudden and unexpected an elevation 
upon the heights of faſhionable fame might make her 
head, indeed, giddy, but her heart he thought formed 
of materials too pure and too good to be endangered 
fo lightly; and though frequently, when he ſaw her 
ſo circumſtanced ; he feared ſhe was undone for private 
life, he could not reflect upon her principles and diſpo- 
ſition, without ſoon recovering the belief that a ſhort 
time might reſtore her mind to its native ſimplicity and 
worth. But another rock was in the way, againſt 
which he apprehended ſhe might be daſhed, whilſt leaſt 
ſuſpicious of any peril. 

This rock, indeed, exhibited nothing to the view: 
that could have affrighted any ſpectator leſs anxious- 
ly watchful, or leſs perſonally intereſted in regarding 
it. But youth itſelf, in the fervour of a ſtrong attach- 
ment, is as open-eyed, as obſervant, and as prophetic as 
age, with all its concomitants of practice, time, and 
ſuſpicion. This. rock, indeed, far from giving notice 
of danger by any ſharp points or rough prominences, 
diſplayed only the ſmootheſt and moſt inviting ſurface : 
for it was Mrs Berlinton, the beautiful, the accom- 
pliſhed, the attractive Mrs. Berlinton, whom he be- 
held as the object of the greateſt riſſe ſhe had to en- 
counter. { wi 

As he ſtill preſerved the character with which ſhe 
had conſented to inveſt him of her monitor, he ſeized: 
every opportunity of communicating to her his doubts: 
and apprehenſions. But in proportion as her connex- 
ion with that lady increaſed, uſe to her manners and 
ſentiments abated the wonderment they inſpired; and 
they ſoon began to communicate an unmixt charm, that 
made all other ſociety, that of Edgar alone excepted, 
heartleſs and unintereſting. Yet, in the converſations 
ſhe held with him from time to time, ſhe frankly ay" 
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the extraordinary attachment of her new friend to ſome _ 
unknown correſpondent, and confeſſed her own ſurpriſe 
when it firſt came to her knowledge. 

Edgar liſtened to the account with the moſt unaf- 
feed diſmay, and repreſented the probable danger, and 
actual impropriety of ſuch an intercourſe, in the ſtrong» 
eſt and moſt eloquent terms; but he could neither ap- 
pal her confidence, nor ſubdue her eſteem. The open- 
neſs with which all had originally and voluntarily been 
-avowed, convinced her of the innocence with which 
it was felt, and all that his exhortatioas could obtain, 
was a remonſtrance on her own part to Virs. Berlinton. 

She found that lady, however, perſuaded ſhe in- 
dulged but on innocent friendſhip, which ſhe aſſured 
her was beſtowed upon a perſon of as much honour as 
merit, and which only with life ſhe ſhould relinquiſh, 
fince it was the ſole conſolation of her fettered exif» 
. tence, 

Edgar, to whom this was communicated, ſaw with 
terror the aſcendance thus acquired over her judgment 
as well as her affections, and became more watchful 
and more unealy in obſerving the progreſs of this 
friendſhip, than all the flattering devoirs of the gay Ba- 
ronet, or the more ſerious aſſiduities of the Major. 

Mrs. Berlinton, indeed, was no common object, 
either for fear or for hope, for admiration, or for cen» 
ſure. She poſſeſſed all that was moſt ſoftly attractive, 
moſt bewitchingly beautiful, and moſt irreſiſtibly cape 
tivating, in mind, 2 and manners. But to all 
that was thus mot faſcinating to others ſhe joined un- 
happily all that was moſt dangerous for herſelf; an 
heart the moſt ſuſceptible, ſentiments the moſt romanticy 
and an imagination the moſt exalted. She had been 
an orphan from earlieſt years, and left, with an only 
brother, to the care of a fanatical maiden» aunt, who 
had taught her nothing but her faith and her prayers, 
without one ſingle leſſon upon good works, or the ſmall- 
eft inſtruction upon. the practical uſe of her theoretical 
piety. All that ever varie theſe ſtudies were ſome 
common and ill ſelected novels and romances, which a 
young lady in the neighbourhood privately lent her 7 
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read; till her brother, upon his firſt vacation from the 


Univerſity, brought her the works of the Poets. Theſe, 
alſo, it was only in ſecret ſhe could enjoy; but, to her 


juvenile fancy, and irregularly principled mind, that did 
not render them more taſteleſs. Whatever was moſt 
beautifully pictureſque in poetry, ſhe ſaw verified in the 
charming landſcapes preſented to her view in the part 
of Wales ſhe inhabited ; whatever was moſt noble or 
tender in romance, ſhe felt promptly in her heart, and 
conceived to be general; and whatever was enthuſiaſ- 


tic in theology, formed the whole of her idea and her 


belief with reſpe& to religion. | 
Brought up thus, to think all things the moſt unuſu- 

al and extraordinary, were merely common and of 

courle ; ſhe was romantic without conſciouſneſs, and 


| eccentric without intention. Nothing ſteedy or ration- 


al had been inftilled into her mind by others : and ſhe 
was too young, and too fanciful to have formed her 
own principles with any depth of reflection, or ſtudy 


of propriety. She had entered the world, by a ſudden 


and moſt unequal marriage, in which her choice had 
no part, with only two ſelf. formed maxims for the law 


of her conduct. The firſt of theſe was, that, from 


her early notions of religion, no veſtal ſhould be more 
perſonally chaſte ; the ſecond, that, from her more re- 
cently imbibed ones of tendernefs, her heart, ſince ſhe 
was married without its concurrence, was ſtill wholly 
at liberty to be diſpoſed of by its own propenſities, 
without reproach and without fcruple. - 

With ſuch a character, where virtue had fo little 
guide even while innocence preſided 3 where the perſon 
was ſo alluring, and the ſituation ſo open to temptation, 
Edgar ſaw with almoſt every ſpecies of concern the 
daily increafing friendſhip of Camilla. Yet while he 
feared for her firmneſs, he knew not how to blame her 
fondneſs ; nor where ſo much was amiable in its ob- 
ject, could he ceaſe to with that more were right, 


* * * * 
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Thus again lived and died another week; and the 
fourth ſucceeded with po actual occurrence, but 4 new 
| - change 
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change of opinion in Mrs. Arlbery, that forcibly and 
cruelly affected the feelings of Camilla. 

Uninformed of the motive that occaſioned the indif- 
ference with which Edgar beheld the newly awakened 
gallantry of Sir Sedley, and the pleaſure with which 
Camilla received it, Mrs. Arlbery obſerved his total 
unconcern, firſt with ſurpriſe, next with perplexity, and 
finally with a belief he was ſeriouſly reſolved againft 
forming any connection with her himſelf. This ſhe 
took an early opportunity to intimate to Camilla, warm- 
ly exhorting her to drive him faſt from her mind. 

Camilla aſſured her that no taſk could be more eaſy ; 
but the diſappointment of the project with reſpect to 
Sir Sedley, which ſhe bluſhed to have adopted, hurt her 
in every poſſible direction. Coquetry was as foreign to 
the ingenuouſneſs of her nature, as to the dignity of all 
her early maternal precepts. She had haſtily encou- 
raged the devoirs of the _ upon the recommen- 
dation of a woman ſhe loved and admired ; but now that, 
the failure of her aim brought her to reflection, ſhe felt 
penitent and aſhamed to have heeded any advice ſo 
contrary to the ſingleneſs of the doctrines of her father, 
and ſo inferior to the elevation of every ſentiment ſhe 
had ever heard from her mother. If Edgar had ſeen her 
deſign, he had ſurely ſeen it with contempt : and though 
his manner was ſtill the moſt gentle, and his advice 
ever ready and friendly, the opinion of Mrs. Arlbery 
was corroborated by all her own obſervations, that he 
was decidedly eſtranged from her. 

What repentance enſued ! what ſeverity of regret ! 
how did ſhe canvaſs her conduct, how lament ſhe had 
ever formed that fatal acquaintance with Mrs ' Arlbery, 
| which he had ſo early oppoſed, and which ſeemed eter- 
nally deſtined to lead her into meaſures and conduct 
moſt foreign to his approbation ! 

The melancholy that now again took poſſeſion of 
her ſpirits made her decline going abroad, from a re- 
newed determination to avoid all meetings with Edgar. 
Mrs. Arlbery felt provoked to find his power thus un- 
abated, and Sir Sedley was aſtoniſhed. He ſtill ſaw 
her perpetually, from his viſits at Mount Pleaſant z but 
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his vanity, that weakeſt yet moſt predominant feature 


of his charaQer, received a ſhock for which no mo- 


deſty of apprehenſion or forethought had prepared him, 
in finding that, when he ſaw her no more in the pre- 
ſence of Mandlebert, he ſaw her no more the fame. 
She was ready ſtill to converſe with him; but no pe- 
culiar attention was flattering, no deſire to oblige was 
pointed. He found he had been merely a paſſive in- 
ſtrument, in her eſtimation, to excite jealouſy ; and 
even as ſuch had been powerleſs to produce that effect. 
The raillery which Mrs. Arlbery ſpared not upon the 
occaſion added greatly to his pique, and his mortiſica- 
tion was fo viſible, that Camilla perceived it, and per- 
ceived it with pain, with ſhame, and with ſurpriſe. 
She thought now, for the firſt time, that the public 
homage he had paid her had private and ſerious mo- 
tives, and that what ſhe imagined mere ſportive gallan- 
try, aroſe from a growing, attachment. 

This idea had no gratifying power ; believing Edgar 
without care for her, ſhe could not hope it would ſtimu- 
late his regard; and conceiving ſhe had herſelf excited 
the partiality by wilful civilities, ſhe could feel only re- 
proach from a conqueſt, unduly, unfairly, uningenuouſſy 
obtained. . 0 

In proportion as theſe ſelf-upbraidings made her leſs 
deſerving in her own eyes, the merits of the young 
Baronet ſeemed to augment ; and in confidering her- 
ſelf as culpable for having raiſed his regard, ſhe appear- 
ed before him with a humility that gave a ſoftneſs to 
her look and manners, which foon proved as intereſting 
to Sir Sedley as her marked gaiety had been flatter- 
ing. - 

When ſhe perceived this, ſhe felt diſtrefſed anew. 
To ſhun him was impoſſible, as Mrs. Arlbery not only 
gave him completely the freedom of her houſe, but 


aſſiduouſly promoted their belonging always to the ſame 


group, and being ſeated next to each other. There 
was nothing ſhe would not have done to extenvate her 
error, and to obviate its ill effect upon Sir Sedley ; but 
as ſhe always thought herſelf in the wrong, and regard- 
ed him as injured, every effort was accompanied with - 
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a timidity that gave to every change a new charm, ra» 
ther than any repulſive quality. a 

In this ſtate of total ſelf-diſapprobation, to return to 
Etherington was her only wiſh, and to paſs the interme- 
diate time with Mrs. Berlinton became her ſole pleafure.. 
But ſhe was forced again into public to avoid an almoſt 
ſingle intercourſe with Sir Sedley. 

In meeting again with Edgar ſhe ſaw him openly 
delighted at her fight, but without the ſeaſt apparent 
ſolicitude, or notice, that the young Baronet had 
paſſed almoſt the whole of the interval upon Mount 
Pleaſant. | 

This was inſtantly noticed, and inſtantly commented 
upon by Mrs. Arlbery, who again, and (ſtrongly pointed 
out to Camilla, that to ſave her youth from being waſted 
by fruitleſs ex pectation, ſhe muſt forget young Mandle- 
bert, and ſtudy only her own amuſement. 

Camilla diſſented not from the opinion ; but the doc- 
trine to which it was ealy to agree, it was difficult to 
put in practice; and her ardent mind believed itſelf fet= 
tered for ever, and for ever unhappy. 


CHA KM MX. 
Traits of Inſtruction. 


| Tur ſixth and laſt week deſtined for the Tunbridge 
ſojourn was begun, when Mrs. Arlbery once more took 
her fair young gueſt apart, and intreated her attention 
for one final half hour. The time, ſhe ſaid, was faft 
advancing in which they muſt return to their reſpective 
bomes ; but ſhe wiſhed to make a full and clear repre- 
ſentation of the advantages that might be reaped from this 

excurſion 
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excurſion, before the period for gathering them ſhould 
be paſt. 
She would forbear, ſhe ſaid, entering again upon 
the irkſome ſubje& of the inſenſibility of Mandlebert, 
which was, at leaſt, ſufficiently glaring to prevent any 
deluſion. But ſhe begged leave to ſpeak of what ſhe 
believed had leſs obviouſly ftruck her, the apparent pro- 
2 of a ſerious attachment from Sir Sedley Claren- 
del. ' 

Camilla would here inſtantly have broken up the 
pms, but Mrs. Arlbery inſiſted upon being 

eard. 

Why, ſhe aſked, ſhould ſhe wilfully deſtine her 
youth to a hopeleſs waſte of affection, and dearth of 
all permanent conffort? To ſacrifice every conſidera- 
tion to the honours of conſtancy, might be ſoothing, 
and even glorious in this firſt ſeaſon of romance; but a 
very ſhort time would render it vapid; and the epoch 
of repentance was always at hand to ſucceed. With 
the leaſt addreſs, or the leaſt genuine encouragement, it 
was now palpable ſhe might ſee Sir Sedley, and his title 
and fortune at her feet. | 

Camilla reſentfully interrupted her, difclaiming with 
Sir Sedley, as with every one elſe, all poſſibility of 
alliance from motives ſo degrading ; and perſiſted, in 
declaring, that the moſt moderate ſabGſtence with free- 
dom, would be preferable to the moſt affluent obtained 
by any mercenary engagement. 

Mrs, Arlbery deſired her to recollect that Sir Sedley, 
though rich even to ſplendour, was ſo young, ſo gay, 
ſo handſome, and ſo pleaſant, that ſhe might fafely 
honour him with her hand, yet run no riſk of being 
ſuppoſed to have made a mere intereſted alliance, * I 
throw out this,” ſhe cried, in concluſion, for your d 
55 conſideration, but I muſt preſs it no further. "Se 

dley is evidently charmed with you at prefent ; and 
his vanity is ſo potent, and, like al! vanity, fo eafily 
aſſailable, that the ſmalleſt food to it, adroitly admi- 
niſtered, would fecure him your ſlave for life, and re- 
ſcue you from the antidiluvian courtſhip of a man, who, 
if he marries at all, is ſo deliberate in his progreſs, 

that 
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that be muſt reach his grand climaQeric before he can 
reach the altar,” plot 


* * * * 


Far from meditating upon this diſcourſe with any 

view to following its precepts, Camilla found it neceſſary 
to call all her original fondneſs for Mrs. Arlbery to her 
aid, to forgive the plainneſs of her attack, or the 
worldlineſs of her notions: and all that reſted upon 
her mind for conſideration was, her belief in the ſe- 
rious regard of Sir Sedley, which, as ſhe apprehended 
it to be the work of her own deſigned exertions, ſhe 
could only think of with contrition. 
- Theſe ruminations were interrupted by a call down 
ſtairs to ſee a learned bullfinch. The Dennels and Sir 
Sedley were preſent, ſhe met the eyes of the latter with 
A — 9 of ſhame that quickly deepened her whole 
face with crimſon. He did not behold it without emo- 
tion, and exprienced a ſtrong curioſity to define its ex- 
act cauſe. 

He addreſſed himſelf to her with the moſt marked 
diſtin&tion ; ſhe could ſcarcely anſwer him; but her 
manner was even touchingly gentle. Sir Sedley could 
not reſtrain himſelf from following her in-every motion 
by his eyes; he felt an intereſt concerning her that ſur- 
priſed him; he began to doubt if it had been indiffer- 
ence which cauſed her late change; ker ſoftneſs helped 
his vanity to recover its tone, and her confuſion almoſt 
confirmed him that Mrs. Arlbery had been miſtaken in 
rallying his failure of rivalry with Mandlebert. 

The bird ſung various little airs, upon certain words 
of command, and mounted his higheſt, and deſcended 

to his loweſt perch ; and made whatever evolutions were 
within the circumference of his limited habitation, with 
wonderful preciſion, 7 

Camilla, however, was not more pleaſed by his adroit- 
neſs, than pained to obſerve the ſevere aſpect with which 
his keeper iſſued his orders. She inquired by what 
means he had obtained ſuch authority. 


The 
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The man, with a ſignificant wag of the head, bru- 
tally anſwered, © By the true old way, Miſs ; I licks 

him.” 

« Lick him!“ repeated ſhe, with diſguſt ; how is 

it poſſible you can beat ſuch a poor delicate little crea- 
ture?“ | 
O, eaſy enough, Miſs,” replied the man, grin- 
ning; every thing's the better for a little beating, as 
1 tells my wife. There's nothing ſo fine ſet, Miſs, but 
what will bear it, more or leſs ” | 
Sir Sedley aſked with what he could ſtrike it, that 
would not endanger its life. 
That's telling, fir!” cried the man, with a ſneer ; 
„ howbeit, we've plenty of ill luck in the trade. No 
want of that. For one that I rears, I loſes ſix or ſe- 
ven. And ſometimes they be ſo plaguy ſulky, they 
tempt me to give 'em a knock a little matter too hard, 
and then they'll fall you into a fit, like, and go off in a 
twinkle.” 

„% And how can you have the cruelty,” cried Ca- 
milla, indignantly, ** to treat in ſuch a manner a poor 
little in offenſive animal who does not underſtand what 
you require?“ | 

“ , yes, a does, miſs, they knows what I wants as 
well as J do myſelf; only they're fo dead tireſome at 
being ſhy. Why now this one here, as does all his 
learning to ſatisfaction juſt now, mayhap wont” do no- 
thing at all by an hour or two. Why ſometimes you 
may pinch em to a mummy before you can make em 
budge.” 

& Pinch them!” exclaimed ſhe; “ do you ever 
pinch them?“ 

« Do 1? Ay, miſs. Why how do you think one 
larns them dumb creturs? It don't come to 'em na- 
tural. They are main dull of themſelves. This one 
as you ſee here would do nothing at all, if he was not 
afraid of a tweak.” * 

« Poor unhappy little thing!“ cried ſhe! © I hope, 
at leaſt, now it has learnt ſo much, its ſufferings are 
over | 


, 


« Yes, 
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« Ves, yes, he's pretty well off. I always gives 
bim his fill when he's done his day's work But a little 
ſqueak now and then in the intrum does 'em no harm. 
They're mortal cunning. One's forced to be preity 
tough with 'em.“ | 

« How ſhould I rejoice,” cried Camilla, © to ref 
cue this one poor unoffending and oppreſſed little ani- 
mal from ſuch tyranny !” Then, taking out her purſe, 
ſhe deſired to know what he would have for it. 

The man, as a very great favour, ſaid he would take 
ten guineas; though it would be his ruin to part with it, 
as it was all his livelihood ; bur he was willing to oblige 
the young lady, 

Camilla, with a conſtrained laugh, but a very natural 
bluſh, put up her purſe, and ſaid:“ Thou muſt linger 
on, then, in captivity, thou poor little undeſerving ſuf- 
ferer, for I cannot help thee !” 

Every body proteſted that ten guineas was an impoſi- 
tion; and the man offered to part with it for five. 

Camilla, who had imagined it would have coft half 
a guinea, was now more aſhamed, becauſe equally in- 
capable to anſwer ſuch a demand; ſhe declined, there- 
fore, the compoſition, and the man was diſmiſſed, 


* * * - 


At night, when ſhe returned to her own room from 
the play, ſhe ſaw the little bulfiach, repoſing in a ſuperb, 
cage, upon her table. | | 

Delighted firſt, and next perplexed, ſhe flew to Mrs. 
Arlbery, and inquired whence it came. 

Mrs. Arlbery was as much amazed as herſelf. 

Queſtions were then aſked of the ſervants ; but none 
knew, or none would own, how the bird became thus 
ſituated. | 

Camilla could not now doubr but Sir Sedley had given 
this commiſſion to his ſervant, who could eaſily place 
the cage in her room, from his conſtant acceſs to the 
\ houſe. She was enchanted to fee the little animal re- 
lieved from ſo painful a life, but heſitated not a moment 
in reſolyiog to refuſe its acceptance. > 
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When Sir Sedley came the next day, ſhe carried it 
down, and, with a ſmile of open pleaſure, thanked him 
for giving her ſo much ſhare in his generous liberality 3 


and afked if he could take it home with him in his car- 


riage, or, if ſhe ſhould ſend it to his hotel. | 

Sir Sedley was 8 yet felt the propriety of 
her delicacy and her ſpirit. He did not deny the ſtep 
he had taken; but told her that having haſtily, from the 
truth of reflection her compaſſion had awakened, order- 
ed his ſervant to follow the man, and buy the bird, he 
had forgotten, till it arrived, his incapability of taking 
care of it. His valet was as little at home as himſelf, 
and there was ſmall chance, at an inn, that any maid 
would ſo carefully watch, as to prevent its falling a prey 
to the many cats with which it was ſwarming. He 
hoped, therefore, till their return to Hampfhire, ſhe 
would take charge of a little animal that owed its deli - 
verance from ſlavery to her pitying comments. 

Camilla, inſtinctively, would with unfeigned joy, - 
have accepted ſuch a truſt : but ſhe thought ſhe ſaw 
ſomething archly ſignificant in the eye of Mrs. Arlbery, 


and therefore ſtammered out, ſhe was afraid ſhe ſhould 


| herſelf be too little at home to ſecure its ſafety. 

Sir Sedley, looking extremely blank, ſaid, it would 
be better to re-deliver it to the man, brute as he was, 
than to let it be unprotected ; but, where generoſity 
touched Camilla, refle&tion ever flew her; and off all 
guard at ſuch an idea, ſhe exclaimed ſhe would rather 
relinquiſh going out again while at Tunbridge, than ren- 
der his humanity abortive; and ran off precipitately 
with the bird to her chamber, 

Mrs. Arivery, ſoon following, praiſed her behavi- 
our; and ſaid, ſhe had ſent the Baronet away perfectly 
happy. | 
| Pilla, much provoked, would now have had the 
bird conveyed after him; but Mrs. Arlbery affured her, 
inconſiſtency in a woman was as flattering, as in a man 
it was tedious and alarming z and perſuaded her to let 
the matter reſt. _ | 

Her mind, however, did not reſt at the ſame time: 
in the evening, when the Baronet met them at the 

1 Rooms, 
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Rooms, he was not only nnuſually gay, but looked at 
her with an air and manner that ſeemed Palpably to 

rk her as the cauſe of his ſatisfa&ion. Ln, | 

In the deepeſt diſturbance, ſhe conſidered herſelf 

now to be in a difficulty the moſt delicate; ſhe could 
not come forward to clear it up, without announcing 
expectations from his partiality which he had never au- 
thoriſed by any declaration; nor yet ſuffer ſuch ſymp- 
toms of his believing it welcome to paſs unnoticed, 
withour riſking the reproach of uſing him ill, when ſhe 
made known, at a later period, her indifference. 

Mrs. Arlbery would not aid her, for ſhe thought the 
embarraſſment might lead to a termination the moſt for- 
tunate. To conſult with Edgar was her firſt wiſh ; but 
how open ſuch a ſubje& ? The very thought, however, 
gave her an air of ſolicitude when he ſpoke to her, that 


ſtruck him, and he watched for an opportunity to ſay, 


*« You have not, I hope, forgotten my province? 
May I, in my permitted office, aſk a few queſtions ?” 

« Q, yes!“ cried ſhe, with alacrity; “ And, when 
they are aſked, and when I have anſwered them, if you 
ſhould not be too much tired, may I aſk ſome in my 
turn?“ | 

1 Of me!” cried he, with the moſt gratified ſur- 
priſe, 


ing; „but upon ſomething which. a little diſtreſſes 
me,” | S 


„When, and where may it be?“ cried he, while a 
thouſand conjectures rapidly ſucceeded to each other; 


« may I call upon Mrs. Arlbery to-morrow morning?“ 

O, no! we ſhall be, J ſuppoſe, here again at 
night,” ſhe anſwered ; dreading arranging a viſit Mrs. 
Arlbery would treat, ſhe knew, with raillery the moſt 
unmerciful. 

There was time for no more, as that lady, ſuddenly 
tired, led the way to the carriage. Edgar followed her 
to the door, hoping and fearing, at once, every thing 
that was molt intereſting from a confidence fo voluntary 
and ſo unexpected, 
Vol. II. * Camilla 
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% Not concorniig yourlelf!”” anſwered ſhe, bluſh- 
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Camilla was ſtill more agitated; for though uncer- 
tain if ſhe were right or wrong in the appeal ſhe meant 
to make, to converſe with him openly, to be guided 
his counſel, and to convince him of her ſuperiority 
all mercenary allurements were pleaſures to make her 
look forward to the approaching conference with almoſt 
trembling delight. 


* nn 


CH A'S XXIV. 
A Demander. 


Tur next night, as the carriage was at the door, 
and the party preparing for the Rooms, the name of 
Mr. Tyrold was announced, and Lionel entered the 
parlour, 

His manner was hurried, though he appeared gay and 
friſky as uſual 5 Camilla felt a little alarmed ; but Mrs. 
Arlbery afked if he would accompany them. 

With all his heart, he anſwered, only he muſt firſt 
have a moment's chat with his ſiſter. Then, ſaying 
they ſhould have a letter to write together, he called for 
a pen and ink, and was taking her into another apart- 
ment, when Mr. Dennel objected to letting his horſes 
wait. 

Send them back for us, then, cried Lionel, with. 
bis cuſtomary eaſe, © and we will follow you.” 

Mr. Dennel again objected to making his horſes ſo 
often mount the hill; but Lionel aſſured him nothing 
was ſo good for them, ran on with fo many farrier 
words and phraſes of the benefit they would reap from 
ſuch light evening exerciſe, that, perſuaded he was maſ- 
ter of the ſubject, Mr. Dennel ſubmitted, and the bro- * 
ther and ſiſter were left ele- d- lle. | % 
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At any other time, Camilla would have propoſed 

| giving up the Rooms entirely: but her deſire to ſee 

Edgar, and the ſpecies of engagement ſhe had made 

with him, counterbalanced every inconvenience. 

| « My dear girl,” ſaid Lionel, * I am come to beg 

| a favour. You ſee this pen andink, Give me a ſheet 
1 of paper.” 

She fetched him one. 
„That's a good child,” cried he, patting her cheek ; 


ce ſo now fit down, and write a ſhort letter for me. Come | 


| begin. Dear Sir ” 

She wrote Dear Sir. 

„% An unforeſeen accident, —write on, —an unfore- 
ſeen accident has reduced me to immediate diſtreſs for 
two hundred pounds ——.” | 

Camilla let her pen drop, and riſing ſaid, “ Lionel! 
is this poſhble ?” 

Very poſſible, my dear. You know I told you 
I wanted another hundred before you left Cleves. So 
you muſt account it only as one hundred, in fact, at 
preſent.” T 


hands, with a look of more remonſtrance than any words 
ſhe durſt utter. 


not to obſerve her emotion, 

6 To whom is it to be addreſſed?” 

My uncle, to be ſure, my dear! What can you be 
thinking of? Are you in love, Camilla?“ | 

My uncle again? no Lionel, no l have ſolemn- 
ly engaged myſelf to apply to him no more.” | 

„That was, for me, my dear; but where can 
thoughts be wandering ? Why you muſt aſk for this, as 
if it were for yourſelf.” 34 

<a myſelf 0s 


elſe 


* Impoſſible! what ſhould T want two hund 
pounds for ?* - : Werke 
a O, a thouſand things; ſay you muſt have ſome 
new gowns and caps, 7 hats and petticoats, and all 
| 2 


thoſe 


“O Lionel, Lionel!” cried Camilla, claſping her 


** Won't you write the letter?“ ſaid he, pretending 


© Yes, certainly. You koow he wouly give it 
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thoſe kind of gear. There is not the leaſt difficulty; you 
can eaſily perſuade him they are all worn out at ſuch 
a place as this. Beſides, III tell you what is ſtill bet- 
ter; ſay you've been robbed; he'll ſoon believe it, for 
he thinks all public places filled with ſharpers.” 

% Now you relieve me, ſaid ſhe, with a ſort of fear- 
ful ſmile, © for I am ſure you cannot be ſerious, Vou 
muſt be very certain I would not deceive or delude my 
uncle for a million of worlds.” 

© You know nothing of life, child, nothing at all. 
However, if you won't ſay that, tell him it's for a ſe- 
cret purpoſe. At leaſt you can do that. And then, 
you can make him underſtand he muſt aſk no queſtions 
about the matter. The money is all we want from 
him.” 

* This is ſo idle, Lionel, that I hope you ſpeak it 

for mere nonſenſe. Who could demand ſuch a ſum, and 
refuſe to account for its purpoſe ?” 
Account, my dear! Does being an uncle give a 
man a right to be impertinent? If it does, marry out 
of hand yourſelf, there's a good girl, and have a family 
at once, that I may ſhare the ſame privilege, 1 ſhall like 
it of all things ; who will you have ?” | 

« Pho, pho !”? 

« Major Cerwood ?” 

« No, never!“ 
„„I once thought Edgar Mandlebert had a ſneaking 
kindneſs for you. But I believe it is gone off. Or 
elſe I was out,” 

This was not an obſervation to exhilarate her ſpirits, 
She fighed : but Lionel, concluding himſelf the cauſe, 
begged her not to be low-ſpirited, but to write the letter 
at once, 

She aſſured him ſhe could never again conſent to in- 
terfere in his unreaſonable requeſts. | 


He wg undone, then, he ſaid ; for he could not kve 


without t ney. , | 

“ Rather ſay, not with it,” cried ſhe z © for you keep 
nothing!“ 7 
Nobody does, my dear; we all go on the ſame 
way now-a-days. a 


And 
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© And what do you mean to be the end of it all, 
Lionel? How do you propoſe living when all theſe re- 
ſources are completely exhauſted ?” . 
When LI am ruined, you mean? why how do other 
people live when they're ruined? I can but do the 
fame; though I have not much conſidered the mat- 
ter.“ 

Do conſider it, then, dear Lionel! for all our ſakes, 
do conſider it! Wn | 

„Well, —let us ſee.— 

« (), I don't mean ſo; I don't mean juſt now ; in this 
mere idle manner, —” 5 

OO, yes, Ill do it at once, and then it will be over. 
Faith I don't well know. I have no great guſla for 
blowing out my brains. I like the little dears mighty 
well where they are. And I can't fay I ſhall much 
reliſh to conſume my life and prime and vigour in the 
king's bench priſon. *Tis horribly tireſome to reſide 
always on the ſame ſpot. Nor I have no great diſſ 
tion to whiſk off to another country. Old England's a 
pretty place enough. I like it very well ; with a lit- 
tle rhino underſtood ! But it's the very deuce, with an 
empty purſe. So write the letter, my dear girl.“? 

And is this your conſideration, Lionel? And is 
this its concluſion ?” 

« Why what ſignifies dwelling upon ſuch diſmalties ? 
If I think upon my ruin beforehand, I am no nearer to 
enjoyment now than then, Live while we live, my 
dear girl! I hate propheſying horrors. Write, I ſay, 
write !” | | 

Again ſhe abſolutely refuſed, pleading her promiſe 
to * uncle, and declaring ſtre would keep her 
word. | 

Keep a fiddleſtick !”” -cried he, impatiently; * you 
don't know what miſchief you may have to anſwer for! 
you may bring miſery upon all our heads ! you may make 
my father baniſh me his fight, you may e my mo- 
ther execrate me | 

Good Heaven!” cried Camilla interrupting, him, 
what is it you talk of? what is it you mean?” 

61 Juſt 
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„ Juſt what I ſay ; and to make you underſtand me 
better, Pl] give you a hint of the truth; but you muſt 
loſe your life tent times before you reveal i. There's 
E —there's—do you hear me ?—there's a pretty girl in 
the caſe ! | 

A pretty girl!—And what has that to do with 
this rapacity for money ?” 

* What an innocent queſtion ! why what a baby thou 
art, my dear Camilla ?”? "Io 

I hope you are not forming any connexion un- 
known to my father ?” 

„ Ha, ha, ha!” cried Lionel laughing loud: 
* Why thou haſt lived in that old parſonage-houſe 
till thou art almoſt too young to be rocked in a 
cradle.” | 

If you are entering into an engagement,” ſaid ſhe, 
ſtill more gravely, © that my father muſt not know, and 
that my mother would fo bitterly condemn, —why am I 
to be truſted with it?” 

% You underftand nothing of theſe things, child. 
*Tis the very nature of a father to be an hunks, and of 
a mother to be a bore.” | 

O Lionel! ſuch a father 1—ſvch a mother !—” 

« As to their being perſectly good, and all that, I 
know it very well. And I am very ſorry for it A good 
father is a very ferious misfortune to a poor Jad like 
me, as the world runs; it cauſes one ſuch confounded 
gripes of the conſcience for every little awkard thing 
one does! A bad father would be the joy of my life; 
*twould be all fair play there; the more he was chouſed 
the better.” | 

« But this pretty girl, Lionel !—Are you ſerious ? 
Are you really engaging yourſelf? And is the ſo poor? 
Is ſhe fo much diſtreſſed, that you require theſe immenſe 
and frequent ſums for her?“ 

Lionel 0 ghed again, and rubbed his hands; but 


after a ſhorflence aſſumed a more ſteady countenance, 
and ſaid, Don't aſk me any thing about her. It is 
not fit you ſhould be ſo curious. And don't give a hint 
of the matter to a foul, Mind that! But as to the mo- 
75 | Dey» 
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ney, I muſt have it. And directly: I ſhall be blown 
to the deuce elſe.” | 

„Lionel!“ cried Camilla, ſhrinking, “ you make 
me tremble ! you cannot ſurely” be ſo wicked —ſo un- 
principled— No! your connexions are never worſe than 
imprudent !—you would not elſe be ſo unkind,” ſo in- 
jurious as to place in me ſuch a confidence!” 

The whole face of Lionel now flaſhed with ſhame, 
and he walked about the room, muttering : ** Tis true, 
I ought not to have done it.“ And ſoon after, with 
ſtill greater concern, he exclaimed ; * If this appears 
to you in ſuch a heinous light, what will my father think 
of it? And how can I bear to let it be known to my 
mother ?” | 

O never, never!” cried ſhe emphatically ; never 
let it reach the knowledge of either! If indeed you 
have been ſo inconſiderate, and ſo wrong—break 
up, at leaſt, any ſuch intercourſe before it offends their 
ears ” 

« But how, my dear, can I do that, if it gets blazed 
abroad ?” 

© Blazed abroad!“ 

„Ves; and for want, only, of a few pitiful 

incas.” 

„What can you mean? how can it depend upon a 
few guineas ?” 

. Get me the guineas :—and leave the how to 
me. 2 

« My dear Lionel,” cried ſhe, affectionately, I 
would do any thing that is not abſolute. improper to 
ſerve you; but my uncle has now nothing more to 
ſpare; he has told me ſo himſelf; and with what 
courage, then, in this dark, myſterious, and, I fear, 
worſe than myſterious bufineſs, can I apply to him?“ 

My dear child, he only wants to hoard up his mo- 
ney to ſhew off poor Eugenia at her marriage; and you 
know as well as I do what a ninny he is for his pains 
for what a poor little dowdy thing will ſhe look, dizened 
out in jewels and laces ?” uf 


Can 
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« Can you ſpeak ſo of Eugenia ? the moſt amiable, 
the moſt deſerving, the moſt excellent creature breath- 
ing!“ | F 

I ſpeak it in pure friendſhip, I would not have 
her expoſed. I love dear little Greek and Latin as 
well as you do. Only the difference js J don't talk fo 
like an old woman; and really when you do it yourſelf, 
you can't think the ridiculous effect it has, when one 

ks at your young face, However, only write the 
requeſt as if from yourſelf, and tell him you'll acquaint 
him with the reaſon next letter; but that the poſt is 
juſt going out now, and you have time for no more. 
And then, juſt coax him over a little, with, how you 
long to be back, and how you hate Tunbridge, and how 
you adore Cleves, and how tired you are for want of 
his bright converſation, —and you may command half 
his fortune. My dear Camilla, you don't know from 
what deſtruction you will reſcue me! I hink too of my 
father, and what a ſhock you will ſave him: And 
think of my mother, whom I can never ſee again if 
you won't help me?” 

Camilla ſighed, but let him put the pen into her hand, 
whence, however, the very next moment's reflection 
was urging her to caſt it down, when he caught her in 
his arms in a tranſport of joy, called her his protectreſs 
from diſhonour and deſpair, and ſaid he would run 
to the Rooms while ſhe wrote, juſt to rake the oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing them, and to un- order the carriage, 
that ſhe might | fas no interruption to her compoſition, 
which he would come back to claim before the party 
returned, as he muſt ſet off for Cleves, and gallop all 

Night, to procure the money, which the loſs of a ſingle 
day would render uſeleſs. 8 

All this he uttered with a rapidity that mocked every 
attempt at expoſtulation or anſwer: and then ran out 
of the roum and out of the houſe... | 


*% ä „ „ 


Horrour at ſuch perpetual and increaſing ill conduct, 
grief at the compulſive failure of meeting Edgar, and 


perplexity how. to extricate herſelf from her half given, 
| ut 
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but wholly ſeized upon engagement to vrite, took for a 
while nearly equally ſhares in tormenting Camilla. 
But all preſently concentred in one domineering ſenti- 
ment of ſharp repentance for what ſhe had apparently 
undertaken. * 

To claim two hundred pounds of her uncle, in her 
own name, was out of all queſtion. She could not, 
even a moment, dwell: upon ſuch a project; but how 
repreſent what ſhe herſelf ſo little underitood as the 
neceſſity of Lionel? or how aſk for ſo large a ſum, and 

ſtpone, as he deſired, all explanation? She was inca- 
pable of any ſpecies of fraud, ſhe deteſted even the 
moſt diſtant diſguiſe, Simple ſupplication ſeemed there - 
fore, her only method; but ſo difficult was even this, 
in an affair ſo dark and unconſcionable, that ſhe began 
twenty, letters without proceeding in any one of them 
beyond two lines.- : ods 

Thus far, howeyer, her taſk was light to what it ap- 
peared to her upon a little further deliberation. That 
her brother had formed ſome unworthy engagement or 
attachment, he had not, indeed, avowed clearly, but 
he had by no means denied, and ſhe had even omitted, 
in her ſurpriſe and conſternation, exacting his promiſe 
that it ſhould immediately be concluded. What, theo, 
might ſhe be doing by endeavouring to procure this 
money? Aiding' perhaps vice and immorality, and aſ- 
_ fiſting her miſguided, if not guilty brother, to perſevere 
in the moſt dangerous errors, if not crimes-? 

She ſhuddered, ſhe puſhed away her paper, ſhe roſe 
from the table, ſhe. determined not to write another 
word. | 

Yet, to permit parents ſhe juſtly revered to ſuffer 
any evil ſhe had the ſmalleſt chance to fpare them, was 
dreadful to her ; and what evil could be inflicted upon 
them, ſo deeply, ſo laſtingly ſevere, as the conviction 
of any ſerious vices in any of their children? 

This, for one minute, brought her again to the table; 
but the next, her better judgment pointed out the ſhal- 
lownteſs and fallacy of ſuch reafoning. To fave them 
preſent pain at the riſk of future anguiſh, to conſult the 
feelings of her brother, in preference to his morality, 

K 3 would 
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would be forgetting every leſſon of her life, which from 
its earlieſt dawn, had imbibed a love of virtue, that 
made her conſider whatever was offenſive to it as 
equally diſguſting and unhappy. | 

o diſappoint Lionel was, however, terrible. She 
knew well he would be deaf to remonſtrance, ridicule 
all argument,- and laugh off whatever ſhe could urge by 
perſuaſion. She feared he would be quite outrageous to 
find his expectations thus thwarted ; and the lateneſs 
of the hour when he would hear it, and the weight he 
annexed to obtaining the money expeditiouſly, re- 
doubled at once her regret for her momentary compli- 
ance, and her pity for what he would undergo through 
its failure. 

After conſidering in a thouſand ways how to ſoften 
to him her recantation, ſhe found herſelf fo entirely 
without courage to encounter his oppoſition, that ſhe 
reſolved to write him a ſhort letter, and then retire to 
her room to avoid an interview. | 

In this, ſhe beſought him to forgive her error in 
not ſooner being ſenſible of her duty, which had taught 
her, upon her firſt reflexion, the impoſſibility of de- 
manding two hundred pounds for herſelf, who wanted 
nothing, and the impracticability of demanding it for 
him, in fo anintelligible a manner. 

'Thus far only ſhe had proceeded, from the length 
of time conſumed in regret and rumination, when a vio- 
- tent ringing at the door, without the ſound of any car- 
riage, made her ſtart up, and fly to her chamber; 
leaving her unfiniſhed letter, with the beginnings of 
ber ſeveral eſſays to addreſs Sir Hugh, upon the table, 
to ſhew her various efforts, and to explain that they 
were relinquiſhed, | 
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An Accorder. 
Tubus, ſelf-confined and almoſt in an agony, Ca- 


milla remained for a quarter of an hour, without any 
ſpecies of interruption, and in the greateſt amazement 
that Lionel forbore purſuing her, either with letter or 
meſſage. 

Another violent ringing at the bell, but ſtill without 
any carriage, then excited her attention, and preſently 
the voice and ſteps of Lionel reſounded upon the ſtairs, 
whence her name was with violence vociferated. 

She did not move; and in another minute he was 
rapping at her chamber door, demanding admittance, 
or that ſhe would inſtantly deſcend, 

Alarmed for her open letter and papers, ſhe enquired 
who was in the parlour. 

« Not a fou},”” he anſwered ; © have left them all 
at the Rooms.” 

%% Have you returned, then, twice ?? 

„No. I ſhould have been here ſooner, but I met 
two or three old cronies, that would not part with me. 
Come, where's your letter?“ 

Have you not ſeen what I have written?“ 

Down upon this intimation he flew, without any re- 
ply ; but was preſently back, faying he found nothing 
in the parlour, except a letter to herſelf. 

Affrighted, ſhe followed him; but not one of her 
papers remained. The table was cleared, and nothing 
was to be ſeen but a large packet, addreſſed to her in a 
hand {he did not know. 

She rang to enquire who had been in the houſe be- 
fore her brother. 

The ſervant anſwered, only Sir Sedley Clarendel, 
who be thought had been there till, as he had ſaid he 

ſhould wait till Mrs. Arlbery came home. 
' « Is 
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&« Is it poſſible,” cried ſhe, ** that a gentleman ſuch 
as Sir Sedley Clarendel, can have permitted himſelf to 


touch my papers?“ | 


Lionel agreed that it was ſhocking ; but ſaid the loſs. 
of time to himſelf was ſtill worſe ; without ſuffering- 
her, therefore, to open her packet, he inſiſted that ſhe 
ſhould write another letter directly; adding, he had 
met the Baronet in his way from the Rooms, but 


had little ſuſpected whence he came, or how he had 
been amuſing himſelf. 


Camilla now hung about her brother in the greateſt 


tribulation, but refuſed to take the pen he would have 


put into her hands, and, at laſt, not without tears, 
ſaid : Forgive me, Lionel! but the papers you ought. 
to have found would have explained—that I cannot 


write for you to my uncle.” 


Lionel heard this with: the indignation of an injured 
man. He was utterly, he ſaid, loſt; and: his family 
would be utterly diſgraced, for ruin muſt be the lot of 
his father, or exile or impriſonment muſt be his own, 
if ſhe perſiſted in ſuch unkind and unnatural conduct. 

Terrour now bereft her of alk ſpeech: or motion, till 


the letter, which Lionel had been beating about in his 


agitation, without knowing or caring what he was doing. 
burſt open, and ſome written papers fell to the floor, 


which ſhe recogniſed for her own.” 


Much amazed; ſhe ſeized the cover, which had 


only been faſtened by a wafer that was ftill wet, and 


ſaw a letter within it to herſelf, which ſhe haſtily 
read, while a paper that was encloſed dropt down, and 


Was caught by Lionel. 


To Miſs Camilla Tyrold. 


Fox oivx, faireſt Camilla, the wo | of the Deſtinies. 
came hither to ſee if illneſs detained you; the papers 
which I encloſe from other curious eyes caught mine 


by accident. The pathetic ſiſterly addreſs has touched 


me. I have not the honour. to know Mr. Lionel Ty- 
rod; let our acquiintance begin with an act of con- 
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dence on his part, that muſt bind to him for ever his 


loyely ſiſter's 
Moſt obedient and devoted 
SzDLEY CLARENDEL. 


The looſe paper, picked up by Lionel, was a draft, 
upon a banker, for two hundred pounds. 

While this, with ſpeechleſs emotion, was peruſed by 

Camilla, Lionel, with unbounded joy, began jumping, 

_ ſkipping, leaping over every chair, and capering round 

and round the room in an ecſtaſy. i 

« My deareſt Lionel,“ cried ſhe, when a little re- 
covered, why ſuch. joy? you. cannot. ſuppoſe it poſ- 

ſible this can be accepted.” - | 

„Not accepted, child? do you think me out of my 
"ſenſes? Don't you ſee me freed from all my misfor- 
tunes at once? and neither my father grieved, nor my 
mother offended, nor poor numps fleeced ?“ 

« And when can you pay it? And what do you 
mean to do? And to whom will be the obligation? 
Weigh, weigh a little all this.“ 

Lionel heard her not; his rapture was too buoyant 
for attention, and he whiſked every thing out of its 
place, from-frantic merriment, till he put the apartment 
into ſo much diforder, that it was ſcarce practicable to 
ſtir a ſept in it; now and then interrupting himſelf to 
make her low bows, ſcraping his feet all over the room, 
and obſequiouſly ſaying : 4 My ſiſter Clarendel ! How 
does your La*ſhip do? my dear Lady Clarendel, pray 
afford me your La'ſhip's countenance.” ; 

Nothing could be leſs pleaſant to Camilla than: rail- 
lery which pointed out, that, even by the unreflecting 
Lionel, this action could be aſcribed but to one motive. 
The draft, however, had fallen into his hands, and 
neither remonſtrance nor petition, neither repreſentati- 

on of impropriety nor perſuaſion, could induce him to 
relinquiſh it; he would only dance, ſing, and pay her 
groteſque homage, till the coach ſtopt at the door; 
and then, ludicrouſly hoping her Ladyſhip. would ex- 

cuſe his leaving her, for once, to play the part of the 


houſe. 


\ 
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houſe-maid in ſetting the room to rights, he ſprang paſt 
them all, and bounded down the hill. 

Mrs. Arlbery was much diverted by the confuſion 
in the parlour, and Miſs Dennel aſked a thouſand queſ- 
tions why the chairs and tables were all thrown down, 
the china jars removed from the chimney-piece into the 
middle of the room, and the fide-board apparatus put 

on the chimney-piece in their ſtead. 

Camilla was too much confounded either to laugh or 
explain, and haſtily wiſhing them good - night, retired 
to her chamber. 

Here, in the extremeſt perturbation, ſhe ſaw the 
full extent of her difficulties, without perceiving any 
means of extrication. She had no hope of recovering 
the draft from Lionel, whom ſhe had every reaſon to 
conclude already journeying from Tunbridge, What 
could ſhe ſay the next day to Sir Sedley ? How account 
for ſo ſudden, ſo groſs an acceptance of pecuniary obli- 
gation? What inference might he not draw? And. 
how could ſhe undeceive him, while retaining fo im- 


proper a mark of his dependence upon her favour ? The 


diſpleaſure ſhe felt that he ſhould venture to ſappoſe ſhe 

would owe to him ſuch a debt, rendered but ſtill more 

palpable the ſpecies of expectation it might authoriſe. 
To deftroy this illuſion occupied all her attention, 


except what was imperiouſly ſeized upon by regret of 


miſſing Edgar, with whom to conſult was more than ber 


In this diſturbed ſtate, when ſhe faw Mrs. Arlbery 
the next morning, her whole care was to avoid being 
eftioned : and that lady, who quickly perceived her 
by her avoidance, took the firſt opportunity to ſay 
to her, with a laugh, I ſee I muſt make no enqui- 
ries into the gambols of your brother laſt night: but I 
may put together, perhaps, certain circumſtances that 
may give me a little light to the buſineſs: and if, as I 
conjefure, Clarendel ſpoke out to him, his wildeſt 
Tioting is more rational than his fiſter's gravity.” 


Camilla proteſted they bad not converſed together at 
« Nay 
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| „ Nay, then, I own myſelf ſtill in the dark. Bot I 
obſerved that Clarendel left the Rooms at a very early 
hour, and that your brother almoſt immediately follow- 
ed.” 

Camilla ventured not any reply; and ſoon after re- 
treated. 

| Mrs. Arlbery, in a few minutes, purſuing her, laugh- 
- ingly, and with ſportive reproach, accuſed her of in- 
tending to ſteal a march to the altar of Hymen ; as ſhe 
had juſt been informed, by her maid, that Sir Sedley 
2 actually been at the houſe laſt night, during her ab- 
ence. a 

Camilla ſeriouſly aſſured her, that ſhe was in her 
chamber when he arrived, and had not ſeen him. 

« For what in the world, then, could he come? He 
was ſire I was not at home, for he had left me at the 
Rooms?” 

Camilla again was filent ; but her tingling cheeks 
proclaimed it was not for want of fomething to ſay. 

: © Mrs. Arlbery forbore to preſs the matter further; but 

ſüorbore with a nod that implied I. ſee how it is! and a 
ſmile that publiſhed the pleafure and approbation which 
accompanied her ſelf-conviction. | 

The vexation of Camilla would have prompted an im- 
mediate confeſſion of the whole mortifying tranſaction, 
had ſhe not been endued with a ſenſe of honour, where 
the interefts of others was concerned, that repreſſed 
her natural precipitance, and was more powerful even 
than her imprudence. 

She waited the greateſt part of the morning in ſome 

little faint hope of ſeeing Lionel: but he came not, and 
ſhe ſpent the reſt of it with Mrs. Berlinton. She anx- 
zouſly wiſhed to meet Edgar in the way, to apologiſe for 
her non-appearance the preceding evening; but this did 
not happen; and her concern was not leſſened by reſſe - 
ing upon the ſuperior intereſt in her health and welfare, y 
marked by Sir Sedley, who had taken the trouble .z0 - 
walk from the Rooms to Mount Pleaſant to ſee what 'was 
become of her. Et 

She 


1 
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She returned home but barely in time to dreſs for din- 
ner, and was not yet ready, when ſhe ſaw the carriage 
of the Baronet drive up to the door. 

In the moſt terrible confuſion how to meet him, what 
to ſay about the draft, how to mention her brother, 
whether to ſeem reſentful of the liberty he had fo unce- 
remoniouſly taken, or thankful for its kindneſs, ſhe had 
ſcarce the force to attire herſelf, mor, when ſummoned 
down ſtairs, to deſcegd. ., 

This diſtreſs was but increaſed upon her entrance, by 


the ſight and the behaviour of the Baronet ; whoſe ad- 


dreſs to her was ſo marked, that it covered her with 


bluſhes, and whoſe air had an aſſurance that ſpoke a. 


ſpecies of ſecret triumph. Offended as well as fright- 
ened, ſhe looked every way to avoid him, or aſſumed a 


look of haughtineſs, when forced by any direct ſpeech 


to anſwer him.. She ſoon, however, ſaw, by his con- 


tinued ſelf complacency, and even an increaſe of gaiety, 


that he only regarded this as coquetty, or baſhful em- 


barraſſment, ſince every time ſhe attempted thus to re- 
buff him, an arch ſmile ftole over his features, that dif- 


played his different conception of her meaning. 
She now wiſhed nothing ſo much as a prompt and 


poſitive declaration, that ſhe might convince him of his 


miſtake and her rejection. For this purpoſe, ſhe ſub- 
dued her deſire of retreat, and ſpent the whole after- 
noon with Mrs. Arlbery and the Dennels in his com- 

ny. | | 
F"Neventhelefs, hen Mrs. Arlbery, who had the ſame 
object in view, though with a different concluſion, con- 
trived to draw her other gueſts out of the apartment and 
to leave her alone with Sir Sedley, modeſty and ſhame 
both interfered with her deſire of an explanation, and ſhe 
was haſtily retiring ; but the Baronet, in a gentle voice, 
called after her, Are you going?” _ | 

„ Ves; I have forgotten ſomething. 

« He roſe to follow her, with a motion that ſeemed 
purporting to take her hand} but, gliding quickly on, 
ſhe prevented him, and was almoſt at the ſame moment 


With 


in her own chamber, 
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With augmented ſeverity, ſhe now felt the impropee 
ety of an apparent acceptance of ſo ſingular and uoplcay 
fant an obligation, which obviouſly miſled Sir Sedley to 
believe her at his command. 

Shocked in her delicacy, and ſtung in her beſt noti- 
ons of laudable pride, ſhe could not reſt without def- 
troying this humiliating idea; and reſolved to apply to 
Edgar for the money, and to pay the Baronet the next 
day. Her objections to betraying the extravagance of 
Lionel, though great and ſincere, yielded to the ſtill 
more dangerous evil of letting Sir Sedley continue in an 
errour, that might terminate in branding her in his opi- 
nion, with a character of inconſiſtency or duplicity. 

Edgar, too, ſo nearly a brother to them both, would 
guard the ſecret of Lionel better, in all probability, than 
he would guard it himſelf; and could draw no perſonal 
inferences from the truſt and obligation, when he found 
its ſole incitement was ſooner to owe an obligation to 42 
ward of her father, than to a new acquaintance of her 
own. 

Pleaſed at the ſeeming neceſſity of an application that 
would lead ſo naturally to a demand of the counſel e 
languiſhed to claim, ſhe determined not to ſuffer Sir & 


ley to wait even another minute under his miſtake ; M 


fince ſhe now could ſpeak of returning the moneß 


take courage for meeting what might either precede 
"DD 


enſue in a conference. : mY 

Down, therefore, ſhe went ; but as ſhe opened the 
parlour door, ſhe heard Sir Sedley ſay to Mrs. Arlbery, 
who had juſt entered before her: O, fie! fie! you 
know ſhe will be cruel to excruciation! you know me 
deſtined to deſpair to the laſt degree. 

Camilla, whole ſo ſpeedy re- appearance was the laſt 
fight he expected, was too far dene retreat; and 
the reſentment that tinged her whole complexiom ſhew- 
ed ſhe had heard what he ſaid, and had heard it with 
an application the moſt offenſive. 

An immediate ſenſibility to his own impertinence now 


ſucceeded in its vain diſplay ; he looked not merely 
concerned, but contrite; and, in a voice ſoftened neas- 
ly to timidity, attempted a general converſation, but 

kept 
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kept his eyes, with an anxious expreſſion, almoſt conti- 
nually fixed upon hers. g 
Anger with Camilla was a quick, but ſhort-lived ſen- 
ſation; and this ſudden change in the Baronet from 
conceit to reſpect, produced a change equally ſudden in 
herſelf from diſdain to inquietude. Though mortified 
in the firſt moment by his vanity, it was leſs ſeriouſly 
painful to her than any belief that under it was couched 
a diſpoſition towards a really ſteady regard. With Mrs. 
Arlbery ſhe was but lightly offended, though certain 
the had been aſſuring him of all the ſucceſs he could de- 
mand. her way of thinking upon the ſubje& had been 
openly avowed, and ſhe did juſtice to the kindneſs of 
her motives, | 2 
No opportunity, however, aroſe to mention the re- 
turn of the draft; Mrs. Arlbery ſaw diſpleaſure in her 
air, and not doubting ſhe had heard what had dropt from 
Sir Sedley, thought the moment unfavourable for a 
tete · d. tete, and reſolutely kept her place, till Camilla 
herſelf, weary of uſeleſs waiting, left the room. 
Following her then to her chamber, My dear Miſs 
Tyrold,” ſhe cried, © do not let your extreme youth 
Rand in the way of all your future life. A Baronet, 
rich, young, and amiable, is upon the very point of 
becoming your flave for ever; yet, becauſe you diſco- 
ver him to be a little reſtive in the laſt agonies of his li- 
berty, you are eager, in the high-flown diſdain of juve- 
nile ſuſceptibility, to caſt him and his fortune away; as 
if both were ſuch every-day baubles, that you might 
command or reject them without thought of future con- 
ence.” 
Indeed no, dear madam ; I am not actuated by 
pride or anger; I owe too much to Sir Sedley to feel 
either above a moment, even where I think them----par- 
don me !----juſtly excited. But J ſhould ill pay wy 
debt, by accepting a laſting attachment, where certain 
can return nothing but laſting, eternal, unchangeable 
indifference,” | 
% You ſacrifice, then, both him and yourſelf, to the 
fanciful delicacy of a firſt love ?” 
| 6 No, 
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% No, indeed! cried ſhe bluſhing. © I have no 
thought at all but of the ſingle life. And I fincerely 
hope Sir Sedley has no ſerious intentions towards me z 
for my obligations to him are ſo infinite, I ſhould be 
cruelly hurt to appear to him ungratefal.” 

Lou would appear to him, I confeſs, a little ſur- 
prifing,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, laughing ; for diffidence 
. certainly is not his weak part. However, with all his 
foibles. he is a charming creature, and prepoſſeſhon only 
can blind you to his merit.” 

Camilla again denied the charge, and ftrove to pre- 
vail with her to undeceive the Baronet from any falſe 
expectations. But ſhe proteſted ſhe would not be acceſ- 
fary to ſo much after- repentance; and left her. 

The buſineſs now wore a very ſerious alpe& to Ca- 
milla. Mrs. Arlbery avowed ſhe thought Sir Sedley 
in earneſt, and he knew ſhe had herſelf heard him ſpeak 
with ſecurity of his ſucceſs. The bullfinch had gone 
far, but the draft ſeemed to have riveted the perſuaſion. 
The bird it was now impoſſible to return till ber depar- 
ture from Tunbridge; but ſhe reſolved not to defer ano» 
ther moment putting upon her brother alone the obliga- 
tion of the draft, to ſtop the further progreſs of fach 
W * inference. 1 

aſlily, therefore, ſhe wrote to him the following 
note: | 
To Sir Sedley Clarendel, Bart, 


Six, 


SOME particular buſineſs compelled my brother fo 
abruptly to quit "Tunbridge, that he could not have the 
honour to firſt wait upon you with his thanks for the 
loan you ſo unexpectedly put into his hands; by mine, 
however, all will be reſtored to-morrow morning, ex- 
cept his gratitude for your kindneſs. 


I am, fir, in both our names, 
your obliged humble ſervant, 


Camilla TyrOLD, 


MounrT PLtasanT, 
Thurſday Eveniog. 
7 She 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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She now waited till ſhe was ſummoned down ſtairs 

to the carriage, and then gave her little letter to a ſer- 
vant, whom ſhe defired to deliver it to Sir Sedley's 
man, 
Sir Sedley did not accompany them to the Rooms, 
but promiſed to follow. 
Camilla, on her arrival, with palpitating pleaſure, 
looked roand for Edgar. She did not, however, ſee 
him. She was accoſted directly by the Major; who, 
as uſual, never left her, and whoſe aſſiduity to ſeek her 
favour ſeemed increaſed, 

She next joined Mrs, Berlinton; but {till ſhe ſaw no- 
thing of Edgar. Her eyes inceſſantly looked towards 
the door, but the object they fought never met them. 

When Sir Sedley entered, he joined the group of 


Mrs. Berlinton. 


Camilla tried to look at him and to fpeak to him 
with her cuſtomary civility and chearfulneſs, and nearly 
ſucceeded ; while in him ſhe obſerved only an expreſſive 
attention, without any marks of preſumption. 

Thus began and thus ended the evening. Edgar ne- 
ver appeared. 

Camilla was in the utmoſt amaze and deepeſt vexa- 
tion. Why did he ftay away ? was his wrath ſo great 
at her own failure the preceding night, that he purpoſely 
avoided her? what, alſo, could ſhe do with Sit Sed- 
ley ? how meet him the next morning without the draft 
the had now promiſed ??? 

In this ſtate of extreme chagrin, when ſhe retired to 
her chamber, ſhe found the following letter upon her 


table: | 
| To Miſs Camilla Tyrold. 


Can you think of fuch a trifle ? or deem wealth ſo 
truly contemptible, as to deny it all honourable employ- 
ment? Ah, rather, enchanting Camilla ! deign further 
to aid me in diſpenſing it worthily ! 

SEDLEY CLARENDEL, 


Camilla now was touched, penetrated, and diſtreſſed 


beyoad what ſhe had been in any former time. She 
| looked 
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looked upon this letter as a poſitive intimation of the 
moſt ſerious deſigns ; and all his good qualities, as 
painted by Mrs. Arlbery, with the very ſingular obliga- 
tion ſhe owed to him, roſe up formidably to ſupport the 
arguments and remonſtrances of that lady ; though every 
feeling of her heart, every ſentiment of her mind, and 
every wiſh of her ſoul, oppoſed their ſmalleſt weight, 


* 


DD 
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An Helper, 


Thar next morning, as Camilla had accompanied 
Mrs. Berlinton, in earneſt diſcourſe, from her cham- 
ber to the hall, ſhe heard the poſtman ſay Miſs Tyrold 
as he gave in a letter. She ſeized it, ſaw the hand- 
writing of Lionel, and ran eagerly into the parlour, 
which was empty, to read it, in ſome hopes it would at 
leaft contain an acknowledgment of the draft, that might 
be ſhewn to Sir Sedley, and relieve her from the pain 
of continuing the principal in ſuch an affair. 

The letter, however, was merely a ſportive rhapſody, 
beginning; My dear Lady Clarendel ; deſiring her fa- 
vour and protection, and telling her he had done what 
he could for her honour, by adding two trophies to 
the victorious car of Hymen, driven by the happy 
Baronet. 

Wholly at a loſs how to act, ſhe ſat ruminating over 
this letter, till Mrs. Arlbery opened the door. Have 
ing no time to fold it, and dreading her ſeeing the firſt 
words, ſhe threw her handkerchief, which was then in 
her hand, over it, upon the table, hoping preſently to 
draw it away unperceived. My 
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&« My dear friend,“ ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, © I am glad 
to ſee you a moment alone. Do you know any thing 
of Mandlebert ?” 

« No?” anſwered ſhe affrighted, leſt any evil had hap- 

ned. 
rer. Did he not take leave of you at the rooms the other 
night!“ | | | 
Leave of me? is he gone any where!“ 

« He has left Tunbridge.” 

Camilla remained ſtupiſied. 

Left it,” ſhe continued, © without the poor civi- 
lity to call, to aſk if you had any letters or meſſages for 

Hampſhire.” 

Camilla coloured high; ſhe felt to her heart this evi- 
dent coldneſs, and ſhe knew it to be ſtill more marked 
than Mrs Arlbery could divine; for he was aware ſhe 
wiſhed particularly to ſpeak with him; and though 
ſhe had failed in her appointment, he had not inquired 
why. 

And this is the man for whom you woald relinquiſh 
all mankind ? this is the grateful character who is to 
render you inſenſible to ever body?“ 

The diſturbed mind of Camillaneeded not this ſpeech; 
her debt to Sir Sedley, caft wholly upon herſelf by the 
thoughtleſs Lionel; her inability to pay it, the impreſ- 
five lines the Baronet had addreſſed to her, and the 
cruel and pointed indifference of Edgar, all forcibly unit- 
ed to make her wiſh, at this moment, her heart at her 
own diſpoſal. 

In a few minutes, the voice of Sir Sedley, gaily fing- 
ing, caught her ear. He was entering the hall, the 
ſtreet door being open. She ſtarted up; Mrs. Arlbery 
would have detained her, bur ſhe could not endure to 
encounter him, and without returning his ſalutation, or 
liſtening to his addreſs, croſſed him in the hall, and flew 
up ſtairs. 

There, however, ſhe had ſcarcely taken breath, when 
the recollected the letter which ſhe had left upon the 
table, and which the afliting intelligence that Edgar 
had quitted Tunbridge, had made her forget ſhe had 
received, Ina terror immeaſurable, left ber * | 


— 
—— ——— 
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chief ſhould be drawn aſide, and betray the firſt line, 
ſhe re-deſcended the ſtairs, and haſtily entered the 
room. Her ſhock was then inexpreſhble. The hand- 
kerchief, which her own quick motion in retiring had 
diſplaced, was upon the floor, the letter was in full 
view ; the eyes of Sir Sedley were fixed upon his own 
name, with a look indefinable between pleaſure and im- 
pertinence, and Mrs. Arlbery was laubging with all her 
might. 
She ſeized the letter, and was running away with it, 
*when Mrs. Arlbery flipt out of the room, and Sir Sed» 


ley, ſhutting the door, half archly half tenderly re- 


peated, from the letter, My dear Lady Claren- 
del!“ 

In a perfect agony, ſhe hid her face, exclaiming: © O 
Lionel ! my fooliſh—cruel brother! — 

© Not fooliſh, not cruel, I think him,” cried Sir Sed- 
ley, taking her hand, “ but amiable—he has done ho- 
nour to my name, and he will uſe it, I hope, henceforth, 
as his own.” . 

« Forget, forget his flippancy,” cried ſhe, withdraw- 
ing impatiently her hand; “ and pardon his fiſter's breach 
of engagement for this morning. 1 hope ſoon, very 
ſoon, to repair it, and I hope—” 

She did not know what to add; ſhe ſtopt, ſtammered, 
and then endeavoured to make her retreat. - 

„Do not go,“ cried he, gently detaining her; © in- 


comparable Camilla! I have a thouſand things to ſay to 


you. Will you not hear them?“ 

« No!” cried ſhe, diſengaging herſelf; “ no, no, 
no ! I can hear nothing !—” 

Do you faſcinate then, ſaid he, half reproachfully, 
* like the rattleſnake, only to deſtroy ?” : 

Camilla conceived this as alluding to her recent en- 
couragement, and ſtood trembling with expectation it 
would be followed by a claim upon her juſtice. 

But Sir Sedley, who was far from any meaning ſe 
pointed, lightly added, What thus agitates the faireſt 
of creatures? can ſhe fear a poor captive entangled in 
the- witchery of her lovelineſs, and only the more en; 
ſlaved the more he ſtruggles to get free I” | 

Let 
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te Let me go,” cried ſhe, eager to ſtop him; © I be- 
ſeech you, Sir Sedley!“ 

« All beauteous Camilla!” ſaid he, retreating yet 
ſill ſo as to intercept her paſſage ; * 1 am bound to ſub- 
mit; but when may 1 ſee you again?“ 

« At any time,” replied ſhe haſtily ; “ only let me 
paſs now!“ | 

« At any time ! adorable Camilla! be it then to- 
night! be it this evening !—be it at noon—be it 

No, no, no, no!“ cried ſhe, panting with ſhame and 
alarm; I donot mean at any time! I ſpoke without 
thought—I mean—” 

&« Speak ſo ever and anon,” cried he, © if thought is 
my enemy! This evening then—” 

He opt, as if irreſolute how to finiſh his phrafe, but 
ſoon added: Adieu, till this evening, adieu!“ and 
opened the door for her to paſs. 

Triumph ſat in his eye; exultation ſpoke in every 
feature; yet his voice betrayed conſtraint, and ſeemed 
checked, as if from fear of entruſting it with his ſen- 
timents. The fear, however, was palpably not of difh- 
dence with reſpe& to Camilla, but of indeciſion with 
regard to himſelf. | | 

Camilla, almoſt ſinking with ſhame now hung back, 
from a dread of leaving him in this dangerous deluſion. 
She ſat down, and in a faultering voice, ſaid : “ Sir 
. Sedley ! hear me, I beg {—” 

« Hear you,” cried he, gallantly caſting himſelf at her 
feet; yes! from the fervid rays of the ſun, to the 
mild luſtre of the moon !—from—* | 

A loud knock at the ſtreet door, and a ringing at 
the ſame time at the bell, made him riſe, meaning to 
ſhut again the door of the parlour ; but be was pre- 
vented, by the entrance of a man into the hall, calling 
out, in a voice that reached to every part of the houſe, 
«© An expreſs for Miſs Camilla Tyrold.” 

Camilla ſtarted up, concluding it ſome ſtrange intelli- 
gence concerning Edgar. But a letter was put into her 
hand, and ſhe ſaw it was the writing of Lavinia, 

It was ſhort, but moſt affectionate. It told her that 
news was juſt arrived from the Continent, which gave 

reaſon 
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reaſon for hourly expectation of their couſin Lyn- 
mere at Cleves, in conſequence of which Sir Hugh 
was aſſembling all the family to receive him. She was 
then, with her father, going thither from Etherington, 
where the reſtored health of her uncle had, for a week 
paſt, enabled them to reſide, and ſhe was ordered to 
ſend off an expreſs to Tunbridge, to beg Camilla would 
prepare immediately for the poſt-chaiſe of Sir Hugh, 
which would be ſent for her, with the Cleves houſe- 
keeper, and reach Mount Pleaſant within a few hours 
after this notice. 

A hundred queſtions affailed Camilla when ſhe had 
run oyer this letter, the noiſe of the expreſs having 
bars Arlbery and the Dennels into the par- 
lour. ff 
She proffaced the letter, and putting it in the hands 
of Mrs. Arlbery, relieved her painful confuſion, by 
quitting the room without again meeting the eyes of Sir 
Sedley, 

She could make no preparation, however, for her 
journey, from mingled deſire and fear of an explanation 
with the Baronet before her departure. 

Again, therefore, in a few minutes ſne went down; 
gathering courage from the horror of a miſtake that might 
lead to ſo much miſchief, 

She found only Mrs. Arlbery in the parlour. 

Involuntarily ſtarting, © Where,” ſhe cried, “ is Sir 
Sedley ?”? | 

„He is gone,” anſwered Mrs, Arlbery, laughing at 
her earneſtneſs ; but no doubt you will ſoon ſee him 
at Cleves.“ 


Then J am undone !”* cried ſhe, burſting into tears 
and running back to her chamber, 


Mrs. Arlbery inftantly followed, and kindly inquired 
what diſturbed her. 

O, Mrs. Arlbery!” ſhe cried, © lend me, I beſeech 
you, ſome aid, and ſpare me, in pity, your raillery ! 
Sir Sedley, I fear, greatly miſtakes me; & him right, I 
_ conjure you“ | 

Me, my dear? and do you think if ſome happy fata- 


lity is at work at this moment to force you to your good, 
Vor. II. L. I will 
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I will come forth, like your evil genius, to counteract its 
operations?“ | 

« I muſt write then,— yet, in this haſte, this confuſion, 
I fear to involve rather than extricate myſelf !” 

« Ay, write by all means; there is nothing fo 
prettiſy forwards theſe affairs, as a correſpondence 

tween the parties undertaken to put an end to 

them.” 

She went, laughing, out of the chamber, and Ca- 
milla, who had ſeized a pen, diſtrefsfully flung it from 
her. | 

W bat indeed could ſhe ſay? he had made no direct 
declaration; ſhe could give, therefore, no direct re- 

ulſe; and though, throngh her brother's cruel want 

of all conſideration, ſhe was ſo deeply in his debt, ſhe 
durſt no longer promiſe its diſcharge ; for the ſtrange 
departure of Edgar robbed her of all courage to make 
to him her meditated application. 
| Yet to leave Sir Sedley in this error was every way 

terrible. If, which ſtill ſeemed very I ſſible, from his 
manner and behaviour, he ſhould check his partiality, 
and make the whole of what had paſſed end in mere 
public- place gallantry, ſhe muſt always have the mor- 
tiſication to know be had conſidered her as ready to 
accept him: If, on the contrary, encouraging what he 
felt for her, from the belief ſne returned his beſt opi- 
nion, he ſhould ſeriouſly demand her hand- how could 
the juſtify the apparent attention ſhe onee paid bim? 
and how aſſert, while ſo hopeleſsly his debtor, the inde- 

endence to reject one who ſo many ways ſeemed to 
bold himſelf ſecure ! | 
* * * * 


She was broken in upon by Mrs. Mittin, who en- 
tered full of lamentation at the intelligence ſhe had juſt 
heard from Miſs Dennel of her ſudden departure; 
which ſhe ended with, “ But as you are going in ſuch 
haſte, my dear, you muſt have fifty things to do, fo 
pray now, let me help you. Come, what ſhall I pack 


up for you? Where's all your things ?* 
Camilla, 
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Camilla, incapable of doing any buſineſs for herſelf, 
accepted the offer. 

« Well then, now where's your gowns ? Bleſs me ! 
what a one is here? why it's been in the dew, and then 
in the duſt, and then in the dew again, till all the bot- 
tom muſt be cut off; why you can never ſhew it amongſt 

our friends ; it will quite bring a diſgrace upon poor 
Tunbridge ; come, I think you muſt give it to me 
T've got a piece of muſlin juſt like it, and I can piece 
it ſo that it won't appear; but it will never do for you 
again.“ | 

Camilla was ſurpriſed ; but her mind was filled with 
other matters, and the gown was put apart. 

„What! are thoſe all your neck handkerchiefs * 
why, my dear Miſs Tyrold, that's a thing you want 
very bad indeed ; why here's one you can never wear 
again ; it wants more darning than it's worth.” | 

Camilla faid ſhe ſhould have very good time to mend 
it at home. 

© But then, my dear, you don't conſider what a bad 
look that will have amongſt your friends; what will 
they think of poor Tunbridge, that you ſhould have let 
it go fo far? why, may be they'll never let you 
come again ; the beſt way will be not to let them ſee it ; 
ſuppoſe I take it off your hands? I dare ſay they don't 
know your count.” 

At any other time, Camilla would either have reſiſt- 
ed theſe ſeizures, or have been diverted by the pretence 
that they were made only for her own benefit ; but ſhe 
was now glad at any rate to get rid of the care of the 
package. 

When this was over, and Mrs. Mittin had pretty 
well paid herſelf for her trouble : Well, my dear,” 
ſhe cried, “ and what can I do for you next? Have 
you paid Mrs. Tilldin, and Mr. Douſt, and Mr, 
Tent?” 

Theſe were queſtions that indeed rouſed Camilla 
from her reverie? ſhe had not once thought of what ſhe 
o ed to the milliner, to her ſhoemaker, nor to her ha- 
berdaſher ; from all of whom ſhe had now, through the 


hands of Mrs. Mittin, had various articles. She thank- 
L 3 ed 
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ed her for reminding her of ſo neceſſary an attention, and 
faid ſhe would immediately ſend for the bills. ' 

J run and pay 'em for you myſelf,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mittin ; “ for they always take that kind; and as I re- 
commended them all to you, I have a right they ſhould 
know how 1 ſtand their friend; for there's many an 
odd ſervice they may do me in return; ſo I'II go for 

vou with all my heart; only give me the money.“ 

Camilla took out her purſe, in which, from her debt 
to Sir Sedley, and perpetually current expences, there 
now remained but fifteen ſhillings of her borrowed five 
guineas ; though latterly, ſhe had wholly denied her- 
ſelf whatever did not ſeem an expence unavoidable. 
What to do ſhe now knew not ; for though all ſhe had 
ordered had been trifling, ſhe was ſure it muſt amount 
to four or five guineas. She had repeatedly refuſed 
to borrow any thing more of Mrs. Arlbery, always 
Hoping every call for money would be the laſt ; but ſhe 
was too inexperienced to know, that in gay circles, and 
public places, the demands for wealth are endleſs and 
countleſs ; and that ceconomy itſelf, which is always lo- 
cal, is there Javiſh and extravagant, compared with its 
character. in private ſcenes and retired life, 

Yet was this the laſt moment to apply to Mrs. Arl- 
bury upon ſuch a ſubject, ſince it would be endowing 

her with freſh arms to fight the cauſe of Sir Sedley. She 
fat ſtill, and ruminating, till Mrs; Mittin, who with- 
out ſcruple had taken a full inventory of the contents 
of the purſe, exclaimed: * La! my dear, why ſure I 
Hope that i'n't all you've got left?“ 
Camilla was fain to confeſs ſhe had nothing more at 
Tunbridge. 

« Well, don't be uneaſy, my dear,” cried ſhe,” ** and 
I'll go to 'em all, and be caution for you, till you get the 
money.” IP K 

Camilla thanked her very ſincerely, and again reſum- 
ed her firſt opinion of her real good nature, and kind- 
neſs of heart. She took her direction in London, 
whither ſhe was ſoon to return, and promiſed, in a 
ſhort time, to tranſmit the money for her to diſtribute, 
. as 
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as every one of the ſhop-keepers went to the metropo- 
lis in the winter. | 

Delighted both with the praiſe and the commiſſion, 
Mrs. Mittin took leave; and Camilla determined to 
employ her next quarter's allowance in paying. theſz 
debts, and frankly to beg frony her uncle the five guineas 
that were due to Mrs. Arlbery, | 

She then wrote an affectionate adieu to Mrs. Ber- 
linton, intreating to hear from her at Etherington; 
and, while ſhe was ſealing it, Mrs. Arlbery came to 
embrace her, as the carriage was at the door. 

Camilla, in making her acknowledgments for the 
» kindneſs ſhe had received, intermingled a petition, that 
at leaſt, ſhe would not angment, if ſhe refuſed to clear 
the miſtake of Sir Sedley. 

believe be may ſafely,” ſhe anſwered, © be left 
to himſelf ; though it is plain that, at this moment, he 
is in a difficulty as great as your own ; for marriage he 
ſtill reſiſts, though he finds you reſiſtleſs. I wiſh you 
mutually tobe parted till—pardon me, my fair friend— - 
your underſtandings are mutually cleared, and he is 
diveſted of what is too factitious, and you of what is too 
artleſs. Your fituation is, indeed rather whimſical ; 
for the two mortals with whom you have to deal require 
treatment diametrically oppoſite ; yet humour them a 
little adroitly, and you preſently gain them both. He 
that is proud, muft be diſtanced ; he that is vain, muſt 
be flattered. This is paying them with their own coin; 
but they hold no other to be current. Pride, if not 
humbled, degenerates into contempt ; vanity, if not in- 
dulged, diffolves into indifference.” 

Camilla diſclaimed taking any meaſures with reſpect 
to either; But Mrs. Arlbery inſiſted the field would be 
won by Sir Sedley, „ who is already,” ſhe cried, 
'« perſuaded you have for ſome time encouraged him, 
and that now you are fully propitious—” 

Camilla haſtily interrupted her: “O, Mrs. Atl- 
bery !'? ſhe cried, © I cannot endure this! add 
not a to my diſturbance by making it my own 
work!“ a 
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be then embracedd hep; took. leave of the Dennels, 
Dad with the houſe keeper of Sir Hugh ſet out from 
Tunbridge for Cleves, OY» 


/ 


C HAP. XXVII. 
The right Style of Arguing. 


© IDO was received with the moſt tender joy by 
ll her family, again re- aſſenibled at Cleves to welcome 
the return of young Lynmere, who was expected every 
hour, Sir Hugh, perfectly recovered from his late ill- 
neſs, and buſy, notwithſtanding all remonſtrance, in 
preparation for the approaching nuptials, was in ſpirits 
that exhilarated whoever faw him. Eugenia awaited 
that event with gentlenefs, though with varying ſenſa- 
tions ; from fears, leſt her perſonal misfortunes ſhould 
prove repulſive to Clermont, and from wiſhes to find 
him reſembling Melmond in talents, and Bellamy in 
paſſion and conſtancy. 

Dr. Orkborne gave now his leſſons with redoubled 
aftduity, from an ambition to produce to the fcholaſtic 
traveller, a phenomenon of his own workmanſhip in a 
learned young female: nor were his toils leſs ready, 
nor leſs pleaſant, for a ſecret ſurmiſe they would ſhortly 
end; though not till honour ſhould be united with in- 
dependence, for his recompence. But Miſs Margland 
fretted, that this wedding would advance no London 
journey; and Indiana could not for a moment recover 
from her indignation, that the deformed and ugly Eu- 
genia, though two years younger than herſelf, ſhould 
de married before her. Lavinia had no thought but for 

the happineſs of her ſiſter; and Mr. Tyxold-lamented 

 theablence of his wife, who, alike from — 


a 


| - | 3 
Cc *7 
and affection, was the only perſon to properly ſuperin- 
tend this affair, but from whom Dr. Marchmont, juſt 
arrived, brought very faint hopes of a ſpeedy return. 

Eugenia, however, was not the ſole care of her fa- 
ther, at this period. The countenance of Camilla ſoon 
betrayed, to his inquiring eyes, the inefficacy of the 
Tunbridge journey. But he forbore all queſtion ; and 
left to time or her choice to unravel, if new incidents 


kept alive her inquietude, or, if no incident at all had 
been equally prejudicial to her repoſe. | 


* * * * 


Two days after, while Camilla, ſtill aſtoniſhed by no 
news, nor ſight of Edgar, was ſitting with her ſiſters, 
and recounting to them her late adventures, and preſent 
difficulties, with Sir Sedley Clarendel, Jacob brought 
her, in its own ſuperb bird-cage, the learned little bull- 
finch ; telling her, it had been delivered to him without 
any meſſage, by a man who faid ſhe had left it, by miſ- 
take, at '! unbridge, whence he bad had orders to fol- 
Jow her with it to Cleves park. 

She was much provoked thus to receive it. Mrs. 
Arlbery had preſſed her to take it in her uncle's chaiſe, 
which ſhe had firmly refuſed ; and ſhe now concluded 
this method was adopted, that Sir Sedley might ima- 
gine ſhe detained it as his gift. 

In drawing out, ſoon after, the receptacle for the 
bird's nouriſhment, ſhe perceived, written with a pencil 
upon the wood, theſe words: Thou art gone then, 
fair fugitive! Ah! at leaſt, fly only where thou mayſt 
be purſued ! 

This writing had not been viſible till the machine was 
taken out to be repleniſhed. She recollected the hand 
ef Sir Sedley, and was now ſure it was ſent by him- 
ſelf, and could no longer, therefore, doubt his intenti- 
ons being ſerious. 9 f 

With infinite perplexity ſhe confulted with her ſiſ- 
ters ; but, when candidly ſhe had related, that once, to 
her never-ending regret, ſhe had apparently welcomed 
his civilities, Eugenia pronounced her rectitude to be 
engaged by that error, as ſtrongly as her 3 
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the preſervation of her life, and the extraordinary ſer- 
vice done to Lionel, not to reject the young baronet, 
ſhould he make his propoſals. 5 
She heard this opinion with horror. Timid ſhame, 
and the counſel of her father, united to impede her. 
naming the internal obſtacles which ſhe felt to be inſur- 
mountable ; and, while caſting up, in filence, her ap- 
pealing eyes to Heaven, for relief, from the intricacy 
in which ſhe found herſelf involved, ſhe ſaw Lionel gal- 


» 
— 
„ 


lo ping into the park. ä 


She flew to meet him, and he diſmounted, and led 
his horſe, to walk with her. | 

She flattered herſelf, ſhe might now repreſent the 
miſchief he was doing, and obtain from him ſome re- 


dreſs. But he was more wild and impracticable than 


ever. © Well. my dear girl,” he cried, © when are 
all theſe betterings and worſings to take place? Numps 
has ſent for me to ſee poor little Greek and Latin hob- 
ble to the altar; but 'tis a million to one, if our noble 


| baronet does not wiſk you there before her. He's a 
charming fellow, faith. I had a good long confab with 


him this morning.“ 
« This morning? I hope, then, you were ſo good, 


ſo juſt, as to tell him when you mean to pay the money 


you have borrowed? 

% My dear child, I often think you were born but 
yefterday, only, by ſome accident, you came into the 
world, like Minerva, grown up and ready dreſſed. 
What makes you think I mean to pay him? Have I 
given him any bond!“ 

„% A bond? Is that neceſſary to juſtice and ho- 
nour :?*? | 

Af I had aſked the money, you are right dear; 
I ought, then, certainly, to refund. But, it now 
ſtands, 'tis his own affair. I have nothing to. do with 
it : except, indeed, receiving the dear little golden 
boys, ar. making merry with them.“ | 

« O fie, Lionel, he !”? | 

„% Why, what had I to do with it? Do you think h 
would care one fig if he ſaw me ſank to the bottom of 


the Red Sea? No, my dear, no; you are the little deb- 
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tor; ſo balance your accounts fur yourſelf, and don't 

caſt them upon your poor neighbours, who. have fall 
enough to ſettle of their own.” _ js 

Camilla was thunderftruck ; “ And have you been 
ſo cruel,” ſhe cried, © ſeeing the matter in ſuch a light, 
to place me in ſuch a predicament ?” | pr 

„ Cruel, my dear girl? why, what will it coſt yon, 
except a dimple or two the more ? And don't you know 
you always look beſt when you ſmile ? I affure you, it's 
a mercy he don't ſee you when you are giving me one 
of my lectures. It disfigures you ſo horribly, that he'd 
take fright and never ſpeak to you again.” 

% What can 1 ever ſay, to make you hear me, or 
feel for me? Tell me, at leaſt, what has paſſed this 
morning; and aſſure me that nothing new, nothing yet 

| worſe, has occurred.” | 

; « O no, nothing at all. All is in the faireſt train 

poſhble, I dare fay, he'll come hither, upon the grand 
queſtion, before ſun-ſet.” 

Camilla gaſped for breath, and was ſome time before 
ſhe could aſk w hence he drew ſuch a concluſion. 

OO, becauſe 1 ſee he's in far it. I have a pretty 
good eye, my dear! He ſaid, too, he had ſuch a pro- 
digious----friendſhip, I think he called it, for you, that 
be was immeaſurably happy, and all that, to be of the 
leaſt ſervice to your brother. A fine fellow, upon my 
word! a fine generous ſpark as ever | ſaw. He charg- 
ed me to call upon him freely when I had any little em- 
barraſſment, or difficulty, or was hard run, or things 
of that fort, He's a fine buck, I tell you, and knows 
the world perfectly, that I promiſe you. He's none af 
your drivellers, none of your ignoramuſes. He has 
the true notion of things. He's juſt a right fried for = 
me. You could not have made a better match.“ * 

Camilla, in the moſt ſolemn manner, proteſted her- 1 
ſelf diſengaged in thought, word, and deed; and de- 
Clared her fixed intention ſo to continue. But he only 
laughed at her declarations, calling them maidenly fibs; 
and, aſſuring her, the young baronet was fo much in 
earneſt, ſhe might as well be ſincere as not. Be- 
ſides, he added, ©* ?tis not fair to trifle where a man 
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behaves fo handfomely and honourably. Conſider the 
L. 2001“ | 

* I ſhall quite loſe my ſenſes, Lionel!“ cried ſhe, 
in an agony ; © I ſhall quite loſe my ſenſes if you ſpeak 
in this manner 

Lionel ſhouted aloud;“ Why, my dear girl, what 
is £.200 to Sir Sedley Clarendel? You talk as if he 
had twenty pounds a-year for pin-money, like you and 
Lavinia, that might go with half a gown a-year, if 
good old Numps did not help you. Why, he's as rich 
as Crœſus, child. Beſides, he would have been quite 
affronted if I had talked of paying him ſuch a trifte, for 
he offered me any thing I pleaſed, O, he knows the 
world, I promife you! He's none of your ſtarched 
prigs. He knows life, my dear! He ſaid, he could 
perfectly conceive how hard it muſt be to a lad of ſpi- 
rit, like me, to be always exact. I don't know that I 
ever made a more agreeable acquaintance in my life.” 

Camilla was in an agitation that made him regard 
her, for a moment, with a ſerious ſurpriſe ; but his na- 
tural levity ſoon reſumed its poſt, and, laughing at him- 
ſelf for being nearly, he ſaid, taken in, by her childiſh 
freaks, he proteſted he would bite no more: For, 
after all, you muſt not think to make a fool of me, my 
dear. It won't do. I'm too knowing. Do you ſup- 
poſe, if he had not already made up his mind to the 
nooſe, and was not ſure you had made up yours to let- 
ting it be tied, he would have cared for poor me, and 
my ſcrapes ? No, no; whatever he does for me, before 
you are married, you may ſet down in your own me- 
morandum book : whatever he may pleaſe to do after- 
wards,. I am content ſhould be charged to poor Pill- 

arlic.” 
: He then bid her good-morrow, by the name of Lady 
Clarendel ; and ſaid, he would go and ſee if little Greek 
and Latin were as prepoſterous a prude about young 
Lynmere. 

Camilla remained almoſt petrified with amazement at 
her own ſituation ; and only was deterred from imme- 
diately opening her whole heart and affairs to her father, 
with the confidence to which his indulgence * 

im 
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him, by the impoſſibility of explaining ber full diſtreſs 
without betraying her brother. 


CHAPFT AXVIE 
A Council. 


Tar next morning, Camilla, eager to try once more 
her influence with her brother, accompanied him into 


the park, and renewed her remonſtrances, but with no 
better ſucceſs ; and while they were paſhng by a private 
gate, that opened to the high road, they ſaw Sir Sedley 
Clarendel driving by in his phaeton. 

Lionel, burſting from his ſiſter, opened the gate, 
called to Sir Sedley to give his reins to one of his fer- 
vants, and brought him, not unwilling, though much 
ſurpriſed, into the park. ; 

Camilla, in diſmay unſpeakable at this conduct, and 
the idea of ſuch a meeting, had run forward ioſtantly to 
hide herſelf in the ſummer houſe, to avoid re- paſſing the 
gate in her way to the manſion; but her ſcheme Was 
more precipitate than wiſe ; Lionel caught a glimpſe 
of her gown as ſhe went into the little building, and 
ſhouted aloud : “ Look! look! Sir Sedley! there's 
Camilla making believe to run away from you!“ | 

© Ah, fair fugitive !?”” cried the Baronet fpringing 
forward and entering the ſummer-houſe almoſt as ſoon 
as herſelf, “ fly only thus, where you may be purſued !” 

Cannlla utterly confounded, knew not where to caft 
her eyes, where to hide her face; and her quick-chang- 
ing colour, and thort-heaved breath, manifeſted an ex- 
cels of confuſion, that touched flattered, and pene- 
trated the baronet ſo deeply and ſo ſuddenly, as to put 
him off from all guard of contequences, and all recol- 

lection 
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lection of matrimonial diſtaſte : © Beautiful, reſiſtleſs 
Camilla!“ he cried ; “how vain is it toſtruggle agaiaſt 
your witchery ! Aſſure me but of your clemency, and 
I will adore the chains that ſhackle me !” 

Camilla, wholly overcome, by ſorrow, gratitude, re- 
pentance, and ſhame, ſunk upon a chair, and ſhed a tor- 
rent of tears that ſhe even ſought not to reſtrain, - The 
ſhock of refuſing one to whoſe error in believing himſelf 
acceptable ſhe had largely contributed, or the horror of 
yielding to him her hand, while her heart was in the 

ſſeſſion of another, made her almoſt wiſh, at this mo- 
ment, he ſhould divine her diſtreſs, that his own pride 
might conclude it, 

But far different from what would produce ſuch an 
effect, were the feelings of pride now working in his 
boſom. He imagined her emotion had its ſource in 
cauſes the ſofteſt and moſt flattering. Every perſonal 
- obſtacle ſunk before this idea, and with a ſeriouſneſs 
in his manner he had not yet uſed : This evening, 
lovely Camilla,“ he cried, © let me beg for this even- 
ing, the audience accorded me upon that which I loſt at 
Tunbridge.” 

He was then going; but Camilla, haſtily riſing, 
cried, © Sir Sedley, I beſeech—” when Lionel caper- 
ing. into the little apartment, danced round it in mad 
ecſtaſy, chanting, © Lady Clarendel, Lady Clarendel, 
my dear Lady Clarendel!” 

Camilla now was not confuſed alone. Sir Sedley 
himſelf could gladly have puſhed him out of the build- 
| iog; but neither the looks of ſurpriſe and provocation 
of the Baronet, nor the prayers nor reprimands of Ca- 
milla, could tame his wild tranſport. He ſhook hands, 
whether he would or not, with the one ; he bowed moſt 
pbſequiouſly, whether ſhe would regard him or not, to 
the other; and ſtill chanting the ſame burden, made 
a clamour that ſhook the little edifice to its foundation. 

The ſtrong taſte for ridicule, that was a prominent 
part of the charaQer of Sir Sedley, was ſoon conquered 
by this Judicrous behaviour, and both his amazement 
and diſpleaſure ended in a hearty fit of laughter, But 
Camilla ſuffered too ſeyerely to join in the mirth ; ſhe 
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bluſhed for her brother, ſhe bluſhed for herſelf, ſhe hung 
her head in ſpeechleſs ſhame, and covered her eyes 
with her hand. | 

The noiſy merriment of Lionel preventing any ex- 
planation, though rendering it every moment more ne- 
ceſſary, Sir Sedley, repeating his requeſt for the even- 

ing, took leave. | 

Camilla looked upon his departing in this manner 
as her ſentence to miſery, and was purſuing him, to 
decline the viſit ; but Lionel, ſeizing her two hands, 
ſwung her round the room, in defiance of her even an- 
gry expoſtulations and ſufferings, «which he neither 
credited nor conceived, and then ſkipt after the baronet 
himſelf, who was already out of the park. 

She became now nearly frantic. She thought her- 
ſelf irretrievably in the power - of Sir Sedley, and by 
means ſo forced and indelicate, that ſhe was ſcarcely 
more afflicted at the event, than ſhocked by its circum- 
ſtances; and though incapable to really harbour ran- 
cour againſt a brother ſhe ſincerely loved, ſhe yet be- 
lieved at this moment ſhe never ſhould forgive, nor will- 
ingly ſee him more. 

In this ſtate ſhe was found by Lavinia. The hif- 
tory was inarticulately told, but Lavinia could give only 
her pity ; ſhe ſaw not any avenue to an honourable re- 
treat, and thought, like Eugenia, ſhe could now only 
free herſelf by the breach of what ſhould be dearer 
to her even than happineſs, her probity and honour. 

Utterly inconſolable ſhe remained, till again ſhe 
heard the voice of Lionel, loudly fnging in the park. 
Go to him! go to him! my deareſt Lavinia,” ſhe 
cried, “ and, if my peace is dear to you, prevail with 
him to clear up the miſtakes of Sir Sedley, and to pre- 
vent his dreaded, killing viſit this evening !” 

Lavinia only anſwered by compliance; but, after 
an half hour's uſeleſs conteſt with her riotous brother, 
returned to her weeping ſiſter, not merely ſucceſsleſs 
with regard to her petition, but loaded with freſh ill 
tidings that ſhe knew not how to impart. Lionel had 
only laughed at the repugnance of Camilla, which he 
regarded as ſomething between childiſhneſs and af- 


fectation, 
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fectation, and begged Lavinia to be wiſer than to heed to 
it: Brother Sedl:y nas deſired me, however, he 
added, * not to ſpeak of the matter to Numps nor my 
father, till he has had a little more converſation with 
his charmer ; and he intends to call to-night as if only 
upon a viſit to me.” 

When Camilla learnt, at length, this painful end 
of her embaſſy, ſhe gave herſelf up ſo completely to 
deſpair, that Lavinia affrighted, ran to the houſe for 
Eugenia, whoſe extreme youth was no impediment in 
the minds of her liberal ſiſters, to their belief nor re- 
verence of her ſuperior wiſdom. Her ſpecies of edu- 
cation had early prepoſſeſſed them with reſpect for her 
knowledge, and her unaffected fondneſs for ſtudy, 
had fixed their opinion of her extraordinary under- 
ſtanding. The goodneſs of her heart, the evenneſs of 
her temper, and her natural turn to contemplation, had 
eſtabliſhed her character alike for ſanctity and for phi- 
loſophy throughout the family. 

She liſtened with the ſincereſt commiſeration to the 
preſent ſtate of the caſe : © Certainly,” ſhe cried, “ you 
cannot in honour, now refuſe him ; but deal with him 
ſincerely, and he may generouſly himſelf relinquiſh his 
claims. Write to him, my dear Camilla; tell him you 
grieve to afflict, yet diſdain to deceive him; aſſure 
him of your perfect eſteem and eternal gratitude ; but 
confeſs, at once, your heart refuſes to return his ten- 
derneſs. Entreat him to forgive whatever he raay 
have miſtaken, and nobly to reſtore to you the liberty of 
which your obligations, without his confent muſt rob 
you.” 

To Lavinia this advice appeared infallible ; but Ca- 
milla, though ſhe felt an entanglement which fettered 
herſelf, thought it by no means ſufficiently direct or 
clear to authoriſe a rejection of Sir Sedley ; ſince, 
ſtrangely as ſhe ſeemed in his power, circumſtances 
had placed her there, and not his own ſolicitation, 

Yet to prevent a vilit of which her knowledge ſeemed 
conſent, and which her conſent muſt be moſt ſeriouſly 
to authoriſe, ſhe deemed as indiſpenſable to her charac- 


ter, as to her fears. She heſitated therefore not a mo- 
ment 
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ment in preferring writing to a meeting; and after va- 
rious converſations, and various eſſays, the following 
billet was diſpatched to Clarende] Place, through 
the means of Molly Mill, and by her friend Tommy 
Hodd. 


To Sir Sedley Clarendel. 


T $H0VULD ill return what I owe to Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel by cauſing him any uſeleſs trouble I can ſpare 
him. He ſpoke of a viſit hither this evening, when I 
was too much hurried to repreſent that it could not be 
received, as my brother's reſidence is at Ethrington, and 
my father and my uncle have not the honour to be 
known to Sir Sedley. For me, my gratitude muſt 
ever be unalterable ; and where accident occaſions a 
meeting, I ſhall be moſt happy to expreſs it; but I 
have nothing to ſay, nothing to offer, that could re- 
compenſe one momeat of Sir Sedley's time given yo- 

luntarily to ſuch a viſit. 
Camilla TyrOLD. 


Ill as this letter ſatisfied her, ſhe could deviſe nothing 
better ; but though her fiſters had both thought it too 
rigorous, ſhe would not riſk any thing gentler. 

During the dinner, they all appeared abſent and de- 
jected ; but Sir Hugh attributed it to the non-arrival 
of Clermont in watching for whom his own time was 
completely occupied, by examining two weather-cocks, 
and walking from one to the other, to ſee if they 
agreed, or how they changed ; Indiana was wholly en- 
groſſed in conſultations with Mifs Margland, upon the 
moſt becoming dreſs for a bride's maid ; and Mr, 
Tyrold having obferved that his three girls had ſpent 
the morning together, concluded Camilla had divulged 
to them her unhappy perplexity, and felt ſoothed him- 
ſelf in conſidering ſhe had ſoothers ſo affectionate and 
faithful. 

Early in the evening Tommy Hodd arrived, and 
Molly Mill brought Camilla the following anſwer of 


Sir Sedley. 
at 
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Miſs Camilla Tyrold. 


An! what in this lower ſphere can be unchequered, 
when even a correſpondence with the moſt lovely of her 
ſex, brings alarm with its felicity? Muſt I come, then, 
to Cleves, fair Inſenſible, but as a viſitor to Mr. Lionel? 
Have you taken a captive only to ſee him in fetters ? 
Allured a victim merely to behold him bleed? Ah! 
to-morrv\v, at leaſt, permit the audience that to-day 
is denied, and at your feet, let your ſlave receive his 


doom. 
SeptLEy CLARENDEL, 


Camilla turned cold. She ſhrunk from a remon- 
ſtrance ſhe conceived ſhe had merited, and regarded 
herſelf to be henceforth either culpable or unhappy. 
Unacquainted with the feminine indulgence which the 
world by long preſcription, grants to coquetry, its 
name was ſcarcely known to her; and ſhe ſaw in its 
own native egotiſm the ungenerous deſire to pleaſe, 
where ſhe herfelf was indifferent, and anticipated from 
Sir Sedley reproach, if not contempt, No ſophiſtica- 
tions of cuſtom had warped the firſt innocence of her 
innate ſenſe of right, and to trifle with the feelings of 
another for any gratification of her own, made ſucceſs 
bring a bluſh to her integrity, not exultation to her va- 
nity. 

The words victim and bleeding, much affected the ten- 
der Lavinia, while thoſe of fetters, captive, and inſenſible, 
"ſatisfied the herioc Eugenia that Sir Sedley deſerved 
the hand of her ſiſter ; but neither of them ſpoke. 

% You fay nothing?“ cried Camilla turning paler and 
paler, and fitting down left ſhe ſhould fall. = 

They both wept and embraced her, and Eugenia 
ſaid, if, indeed, ſhe could not conquer her averſion, 
ſhe ſaw no way to elude the baronet, but by openly 
confeſſing her repugnance, in the converſation he de- 
manded. | 

Camilla ſaw not leſs ſtrongly the neceſlity of being 


both prompt and explicit; but how receive Sir Sedley 
| 5 at 
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at Cleves ? and upon what pretence converſe with him 
privately ? Even Lionel the next day was to return to 
the univerſity, though his preſence if he ſtaid, would, 
in all probability, but add to every difficulty. 

At length, they decided, that the conference ſhould 
take place at the Grove; and to prevent the threatened 
- of the next day, Camilla wrote the following an- 
wer: 


To Sir Sedley Clarendel. 


I $H40ULD be grieved, indeed, to return my obliga- 
tions to Sir Sedley Clarendel by meriting his ſerious 
reproach ; yet I cannot have the honour of ſeeing him 
at Cleves, ſince my brother is immediately quitting it 
for Oxford. As ſoon as I hear Mrs. Arlbery is again 
at the Grove, I ſhall wait upon her, and always be 
moſt happy to aſſure Sir Sedley of my gratitude, 
which will be as laſting as it is ſincere 

Camilla TyzoLD. 


Though wretched in this ſtrange ſtate of things, ſhe 
knew not how to word her letter more poſitively, fince 
his own, notwithſtanding its inferences, had ſo much 
more the ſtyle of florid gallantry than plain truth. 
Molly Mill undertook that 'Tommy Hodd ſhould carry 
it early the next morning. 


ko. FRA Hos 


Lionel was ſo enraged at the non-appearance of the 
young baronet at night, that Camilla was compelled to 
confeſs ſhe had promiſed to fee him, and to give him 
his anſwer at Mrs. Arlbery's. He was out of humour, 
neverthaleſs, leſt Sir Sedley ſhould be affronted by the 
delay, and feared that the beſt match in the whole 
county would prove abortive, from his ſiſter's fooliſh 
trimmings, and filly ignorance of life. 


CHAP. 
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A Propoſal of Marriage. 


Tur increaſing depreſſion of Camilla, and the me- 
lancholy of her ſympathiſing ſiſters, though ſtill artri- 
buted to the adverſe wind by the compaſs-watching ba- 
ronet, eſcaped not the notice of Mr. Tyrold ; who, 
alarmed for the peace of his daughter, determined to 
watch for the ſirſt quiet opportunity of inveſtigating her 
actual ſituation. 

Lionel, after breakfaſt, the next morning, was obli- 
ged to relinquiſh waiting for Clermont, and to ſet off 
for Oxford. He contrived to whiſper to Camilla, that 
he hoped ſhe would be a good girl at laſt, and not play 
the fool; but, finding ſhe only ſighed, he laughed at 
her calamitous ſtate, in becoming miſtreſs of fifteen 
thouſand per annum, only by the fall trouble of run- 
ning over a ſhort ceremony; and, affuring her he 
would aſſiſt her off with part of the charge, if it were 
too heavy for her, bid her inform him in time of the 
propitious day, | 

Camilla, ſhortly after, ſaw from her window, gal- 
lopping full ſpeed acroſs the park to the houſe, Major 
Cerwood. She ſuſpected her tormenting brother to 
have been again at work; nor was ſhe miſtaken. He 
had met with the Major at the hotel at Tunbridge, 
while his ſpirits, always violent, were in a ſtate of al- 
moſt intoxication of delight, at the firſt idea of ſuch 
an acceſhon to his powers of amuſement, as a new bro- 
ther rolling in immenſe wealth, which he already con- 
fidered as nearly at his own diſpoſal, High wrought, 
therefore, for what he deemed good ſport, he conhrm- 
ed what he had afferted at the ball at Northwick, of 
the expectations of Camilla from Sir Hugh, by relat- 
ing the public fact, of her having been announced, on 
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the family and neighbourhood, for his uncle's heireſs, 
at ten years of age; and only ſinking, in his account, 
the revocation made ſo ſoon after in favour of Eu- 
genia, To this, he added his advice, that no time was 
to be loſt, as numberleſs new ſuitors were likely to 
purſue her from Tunbridge. 

The Major, upon alighting, inquired for Sir Hugh, 
deeming Mr, Tyrold of little conſequence, ſince it 
was not from him Camilla was to inherit her fortune. 

The baronet, as uſual, was watching the winds and 
the clouds; but, concluding whoever came would bring 
ſome news from Clermont, received the Major with 
the utmoſt cordiality, ſaying: “ I ſee, fir, you are a 
ſtranger ; by which I ſuppoſe you to be juſt come from 
abroad; where, I hope you left all well?“ 

I am juſt come, fir,” anſwered the Major, from 
Tunbridge, where I had the honour, through my ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Arlbery, of meeting daily 
with your charming niece; an honour, fir, which 
_ caufe all the future happineſs or miſery of my 
fe.” | 

He then made a declaration, in form, of the moſt 
ardent paſhon for Camilla; mentioned his family, which 
was an honourable one; talked of his expectations with 
confidence, though vaguely ; and deſired to leave the 
diſpoſition of the ſettlement wholly to the Baronet 
who he hoped, would not refuſe to ſee his elder bro- 
ther, a gentleman of fortune in Lincolaſhire, who 
would have the honour to wait upon him at any time he 
_ be ſo good as to appoint, upon this momentous 
affair. 5 
Sir Hugh heard this harangue with conſternation. 
The Major was in the prime of life,” his perſon was 
good, his ſpeech was florid, his air was affured, and 
his regimentals were gay. Not a doubt of his ſucceſs 
occurred to the Baronet z who ſaw, in one blow, the 
darling ſcheme of his old age demoliſhed in the depriva · 
tion of Camilla. 

The Major impatiently waited for an anſwer ; but 
Sir Hugh was too much diſordered to frame one; he 


walked up and down the room, muttering, in a de- 
| ſponding 
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ſponding. manner, to himſelf, « Lord, help us ! what 
a ſet of poor weak mortals we are, we poor men ! The 
beſt ſchemes and plans in the world always coming to 
nothing before we can bring them about! I'll never 
form another while I live, for the ſake of this one 
warning. Nobody knows, next, but what Clermont 
will be carrying off tugenia to ſee foreign parts! and 
then comes bs other of theſe red-coats to take away 
Indiana; and, after doing all for the beſt ſo long, I 
may be left all alone, except juſt for Mrs. Margland and 
the Doctor! that I don't take much pleaſure in, Lord 
= me ! except as a Chriſtian, which I hope is no 

n.“ i 

At length endeavouring to compoſe himſelf, he ſat 
down, and faid, ** So you are come, fir, to take away 
from me my 'own particular little niece? which is a 
hard thing upon an uncle, intending her to live with 
him. However, I don't mean to find fault; but I can 
tel] you this one thing, fir, which I beg you to re- 
member; which is, if you don't make her happy, you'll 
break my heart! For ſhe's what I love the beſt in the 
world, little as I've made it appear, by not leaving her 
a ſhilling. For which ſake, however, I can't but re- 
ſpect you the more for coming after her, inſtead of Eu 
genia.” 

Sir?“ cried the Major, amazed. 

The other two chaps,” continued he, * that came 
about us-not long ago, wanted to make their court to 
Eugenia and Indiana; as well as another that came 
to the houſe when I was ill, in the ſame coat as your- 
ſelf, by what I can gather from the deſcription ; but 
never a one has come to Camilla yet, except yourſelf, 
becauſe my brother can ſpare her but a trifle, having 
another young girl to provide for, beſides Lionel; 
which is the moſt expenſive of them all, poor boy! ne- 
— bows enough, by the reaſon Oxford is ſo dear, as 

e. ' - 
de Major now wore an air of ſurpriſe and uneaſi- 
neſs that Sir Hugh began to obſerve, but attributed to 
his unpleaſant reception of his propoſals. _ He begged his 
pardon, therefore, and again aſſured him of his reſpect for 
2 | a choice 
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a choice ſo little mercenary, which he looked upon as a 
mark of a good heart. 

| The Major, completely ſtaggered, and ſuſpect- 
ing the information of Lionel to be ill grounded, if 
not purpoſely deluding, entreated his permiſſion to 
wait upon him again; and offered for the preſent to 
take leave. | 

Sir Hugh, in a melancholy voice, ſaid, he would 
firſt ſummon his niece ! as he could not anſwer it to 
his conſcience preventing the meeting, unleſs ſhe gave 
him leave. 

He then rang the bell, and told Jacob to call Ca- 
milla. 

Major Cerwood was exceſſively diſtreſſed. To re- 
treat ſeemed impoſſible ; yet to connect himſelf without 
fortune, when he thought he was addreſſing a rich 
heireſs, was a turn of fate be ſcarcely knew how either 
to ſupport or to - parry. All that, in this haſte, he 
could reſolve, was, to let the matter paſs for the mo- 
ment, and then inſiſt upon ſatisfation from Lionel, 
either in clearing up the miſtake, or taking upon himſelf 
its blame. | | 

When Camilla appeared, the diſturbance of Sir Hugh 
ſtill augmented ; and he could hardly articulate, * My 
Gear, in the caſe you are willing to leave your family, 
here's a gentleman come to make his addreſſes to you 
which I think it right you ſhould know, though how I 
ſhall ſtruggle through it, if I Joſe you, is more than my 
poor weak head can tell; for what ſhall I do without 
my dear little girl, that I thought to make the beſt 
comfort of my old age? which, however, I beg you 
not to think of in caſe this young captain's more 
agreeable.” 

„Ahl my dear uncle!“ cried ſhe, “ your Camilla 
can never return half the comfort ſhe receives from you 
keep me with you till, and ever! I am much obliged 
to Major Cerwood. I beg him to accept my ſincereſt _ 
thanks; but to pardon me when I aſſure him, they are 
all J have to offer him.” 

Repulſe was not new to the Major; who, in vari- 
ous country towns had ſought to retrieve his _—_ by 

| ome 
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ſome prudent connection; his pride, however, had 
never ſo little ſuffered as on the preſent occaſion, for 
his apprehenſion of error or impoſition had removed 
from him all thought of even the poſſibility of a refuſal ; 
which, now, therefore, unexpectedly and joyfully ob- 
viated his embarraſſment, and enabled him to quit the 
field by an honourable retreat, He bowed profoundly, 
called himſelf, without knowing what he ſaid, the moſt 
unhappy of men; and, without riſking one ſolicitation, 
or a moment for repentance, haſtily took leave, with 
intention, immediately, to demand an explanation of 
Lionel. 

But he had not eſcaped a mile from the houſe, ere he 

ve up that deſign, from anticipating the ridicule that 
might follow it. To require ſatisfaction for a young 
lady's want of fortune, however reaſonable, would al- 
ways be derided as ludicrous. He reſolved therefore, 
quietly to put up with the rejection; and to gather his 
next documents concerning the portion of a fair damſel, 
from authority better to be relied upon than that of a 
brother. 

Sir Hugh for ſome time, diſcovered not that he had 
retired. Enchanted by ſo unexpected a dimiſſion, his 
favourite ſcheme of life feemed accorded to him, and 
he preſſed Camilla to his boſom, in a tranſport of 
joy. We ſhall live together, now, I hope,” he 
cried, © without any of theſe young chaps coming in 
again to part us. Not that I would object to your mar- 
Tying, my dear girl, if it was with a relation, like 
Eugenia, or, with a neighbour, like Indiana, if it 
had not been for its going off; but to ſee you taken 
away from me by a niere ſtranger, coming from diſtant 
parts, and knowing nothing of any of us, is a thing 
that makes my heart ache but to think of; ſo 1 hope it 
will happen no more ; for theſe trials do no good to my 
recovery.” 

Turning round, then, with a view to ſay ſomething 
cConſolatory to the Major, he was ſerioufſy concerned to 

,Amdtim departed. © I can't ſay,” he cried, I had any 
intention to ſend him off ſo ſhort, his meaning not be- 


ing bad, conſidering him in the light of a perſon in love; 
which 
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which is a time when a man has not much thought, 
except for himſelf, by what I can gather.“ | 

He then propoſed a walk, to watch if Clermont were 
coming. The wind, he acknowledged, was indeed 
contrary z but, he did not doubt, upon ſuch a particular 
occaſion, his good lad would not mind ſuch difficul- 
tles. 


E HR. 


Bull. Dog. 


Sin HUGH called upon his other nieces to join him; 
purpoſing to ſtroll to the end of a lane which led to 
the London road, 

Camilla accompanied the party in the moſt mournful 
filence. The afſuming letter ſhe had received; the inter- 
view ſhe fhould have to ſuſtain ; and her apparent de- 
pendance upon Sir Sedley, ſinking her into complete de- 
ſpondence. 

When they came to the high road, Sir Hugh made 
a ſtop, and bid every body look ſharp. 

A horſeman was ſeen advancing full gallop. By his 
figure he appeared to be young; by his pace, in ugcom- 
mon ſpeed. 

„That's him,” cried Sir Hugh, ſtriking his ſtick 
upon the ground, and ſmiling moſt complacently; “ I 
ſaid he would not mind the wind, my dear Eugenia! 
what's the wind, or the waves either, to a lover ? 
which is a thing, however, that I won't talk about; 
ſo don't be aſhamed, my dear girl, nobody knowing 
what we mean,” 


Eugenia 
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Eugenia looked down; deeply colouring, and much 
regretting the lameneſs that prevented her running 
back, to avoid ſo public and diſcountenancing a meet- 
i 5 
The horſeman now came up to them, and was pre- 
paring to turn down the lane; when all at once, they 
| perceived him to be Edgar Mandlebert, : 
He had left Tunbridge in a manner not more abrupt 
than comfortleſs. His diſappointment in the failure of 
Camilla at the rooms had been as bitter, as his ex- 
pectations from the promiſed conference had been 
animated. When Lionel appeared, he inquired if his 
| ſiſter were abſent from illneſs. —No ; ſhe was only writ- 
ing a letter. To take this moment for ſuch a purpoſe, 
be the letter what it might, ſeemed ſporting with his 
curioſity and warm intereſt in her affairs: and he went 
back, mortified and dejected, to his lodgings ; where, 
juſt arrived by the ſage, he found a letter from Dr, 
Marchmont, acquainting him with his return to his 
rectory. In this ſuſpenſive ſtate of mind, to caſt him- 
felf upon his ſagacious friend ſeemed a relief the moſt 
defirable : but, while confidering whether firſt to claim 
| from Camilla her promiſed communication, the voice 

of Lionel iſſuing 1 the room of Major Cerwood, 
| ſtruck his ears, He darted forth, and accompanied the 
youth to his horſe, who was ſetting out upon ſome ex- 
| pedition, in the dark; and then received information, 

under the pretence of great ſecrecy, that Major Cer - 
| wood was going immediately to aſk leave of abſence, 
| 
| 


2 — 


and proceed ſtraight to Hampſhire, with his final pro- 
poſals of marriage with Camilla, He now concluded 
this was the ſubje& upon which ſhe had meant to con- 
3 ſult with him:; but delicacy, pride, and hope all com- 
| bated his interference. He determined even to avoid 
her, till the anſwer ſhould be given. 1 muſt owe her 
| hand,” cried he, © to her heart, not to a conteſt ſuch 
| as this: and, if it partially and unbiaſſed, the Major 
is refuſed, no farther cruel doubt, no torturing heſita- 
tion, ſhall keep me another minute from her feet!“ 
With the dawn, therefore, he ſat out for Hampſhire ; 
but, fixed to avoid Cleyes, till he could learn that the 
- Major's 
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Major's viſit were over, he devoted his mornings to 
rides, and his evenings to Dr. Marchmont, till now, a 
mile or two from the Park, he had met the Major him» 
ſelf, and concluded the acceptance or the rejection de- 
cided. They merely touched their hats as they paſſed 
each other; and he inftantly took the route which the 
Major was quitting. * ? 

In the exceſs of his tribulation, he was gallopping 
paſt the whole group, without diſcerning one of its fi 
gures; when Sir Hugh called out.“ Why it's young 
Mr. Edgar! So now we've walked all this way for no- 
thing ! and Clermont may be ſtill at Jericho, or at 
Rome, for any thing we know to the contray!“ 

Edgar ſtopt ſhort. He felt himſelf ſhiver at fight of 
Camilla, but diſmounted, gave his horſe to his groom, 
and joined the party, 

Eugenia recovering, now fearleſsly looked up; but 
Camilla, ftruck and affected, ſhook in every limb, and 
was forced to hold by Lavinia, 

Edgar called upon his utmoſt preſence of mind to 
carry him through what he conceived to be a final trial, 
He ſpoke to Sir Hugh, and compelled himſelf to ſpeak 
ſeparately to every one elſe ; but, when he addreſſed 
Camilla, to whom he ſaid ſomething not very diſtinct- 
ly, about Tunbridge, ſhe curtſied to him lightly, and 
turned away, without making any anſwer. Her mind, 
taking ſuddenly a quick retroſpection of all that had 
paſſed between them, preſented him to her view as un- 
certain and deluſive; and, cafting upon him, internal- 
ly, the whole odium of her preſent diſtreſs, and her 
feelings were ſo indignant, that, in her preſent deſperate 
ſtate, ſhe deemed it beneath her to diſguiſe them, either 


from himſelf or the world. 
Edgar, to whoſe troubled imagination every thi 
painted his rival, concluded the Major had been h 


with favour ; and his own adverſe counſel was now re» 
collected with reſentment. 


Sir Hugh, far more fatigued by his diſappointment 
than by his walk, ſaid he ſhould go no further, as he 
found it in vain to expect Clermont; and accepted the 
arm of Edgar to aid his Rick in helping him home. 

Vor. II. M i 
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Camilla, ſtill leaning upon Lavinia, mounted a little 

bank, which ſhe knew Sir Hugh could not aſcend, that 
ſhe might walk on where Edgar could not join her; in- 
voluntarily ejaculating, © Lavinia! if you would avoid 
deceit and treachery, look at a man as at a picture, 
which tells you only the preſent moment ! Rely upon 
nothing of time to come ! They are not like us, Lavinia, 
They think themſelves free, if they have made no ver- 
bal profeſſion; though they may have pledged them- 
ſelves by looks, by actions, by attentions, and by man- 
ners, a thouſand, and a thouſand times!“ 
Edgar obſerved her avoidance with the keeneſt ap- 
prehenſion; and, connecting it with her failure at the 
rooms, imagined the Major had now influenced her to 
an utter averſion of him, 

Sir Hugh meanwhile, though wholly unheard, re- 
lated, in a low voice, to Edgar, the hiſtory of his pre- 
parations for Clermont; begging him, however, to take 
no notice of them to Eugenia: and, then, adding, 
« Very likely, Mr. Edgar, you are juſt come from 
Tunbridge! and, if ſo, you may have met with that 
young Captain that has been with us this morning; 
who, I underſtand to be a Major?“ 

Edgar was thrown into the utmoſt trepidation ; the 
artleſs openneſs of Sir Hugh gave him every reaſon to 
ſuppoſe he ſhould immediately gather full intelligence, 
and all his peace and all his hopes might hang upon 
another word. He could only bow to the queſtion ; 
but before Sir Hugh could go on, a butcher's boy, who 
was riding by, from a wanton love of miſchief, gave a 
ſignal to his attending bull-dog, to attack the old ſpa- 
niel that accompanied Sir Hugh. ö 

Suſtained by his maſter many a year, the proud old 
favourite, though unequal to the combat, diſdained to 
fly; and the fierce bull · dog would preſently have demo- 
liſhed him, had not Edgar, recovering all his vigour 
from his earneſt deſire to reſcue an animal ſo dear to Sir 
Hugh, armed himſelf with the baronet's ſtick, and 
thruſt it dexterouſly acroſs the jaws of his intended an- 


tagoniſt. | 
| Noth; 
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Nothing, however, could withſtand the fangs of the 
bull-dog ; they ſoon ſevered it, and, again, he made at 
the ſpaniel ; but Edgar ruſhed between them, with no 
other weapons than the broken fragments of the ſtick ; 
and, while the baronet and Eugenia ſcreamed out to old 
Rover to return to them, and Lavinia, with more rea- 
dineſs of common ſenſe, exerted the fulleſt powers of 
which her gentle voice was capable, to conjure the 
wicked boy to call off his dog, Camilla, who was the 
laſt to look round at this ſcene, only turned about as 
the incepſed and diſappointed bull-dog, miſſing his ob- 
je, aimed at Edgar himſelf. Rouſed at once from her 
ſullen calm to the moſt agoniſing ſenſibility, every thing 
and every body, herſelf moſt of all, were forgotten in 
the ſight of his danger; and, with a piercing ſhriek, 
ſhe darted down the bank, and arrived at the tremen- 
dous ſpot, at the ſame inſtant that the more uſeful ex- 
hortations of Lavinia, had induced the boy to withdraw 
the fierce animal; who, with all his might, and all his 
fury, obeyed the weak whiſtle of a little urchin he had 
been bred to love and reſpect, for bringing him his daily 
food. 

Camilla perceived not if the danger were impending, 
or over; gaſping, pale, and agitated, ſhe caught Man- 
dlebert by the arm, and, in broken accents, half pro- 
nounced, © O Edgar !----are you hurt?“ 

The revulſion that had operated in her mind took 
now its ample turn in that of Mandlebert; he could 
hardly truſt bis ſenſes, hardly believe he exiſted; yet 
he felt the preſſure of her hand upon his arm, and * 
in her couatenance terror the moſt undiſguiſed, and ten- 
derneſs that went ſtraight to his ſoul. Is it Camil- 
la,“ he cried, ** who thus ſpeaks to me ?----Is not m 
ſafety or my deſtruction alike indifferent to Camilla??? 

* Ono! Ono!” cried ſhe, ſcarce conſcious the an- 
ſwered at all, till called to recollection by his own' 
changed looks; changed from incredulity and amaze- 
ment to animation that lightened up every feature, to 
eyes that ſhot fire. Abaſhed, aſtoniſhed, aſhamed, ſhe. 
precipitately drew away her hand, and ſought quietly 


to retire, 
M 2 But 
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But Edgar was no longer maſter of himſelf; he con- 
£eived he was on a pinnacle, whence he could only, 
and without any gradation, tura to happineſs or deſpair. 
He followed her, trembling and uncertain, his joy fad- 
ing into alarm at her retreat, his hope transforming into 
apprehenſion at her reſumed coldneſs of demeanor. 
x* Do you repent,” he cried, © that you have ſhewn 
me a little humanity ?----will the Major----the happy 
Major !----be offended you do leſs than deteſt me ?” 

The Major!” repeated ſhe, looking back, ſur. 
priſed, © can you think the Major has any influence 
with me?” | 

* Ah, Heaven!“ he cried, © what do you ſay !””---- 

Enchanted, affrighted, bewildered, yet ſilent, ſhe 
Hurried on ; Edgar could not forget himſelf more than 
a moment; he forbore, therefore, to follow, and, though 
with a ſelf-denial next to torture, returned to Sir Hugh, 
to whom his arm was doubly neceſſary, from the ſcene 
he had juſt witneſſed, and the loſs of his Rick. 

The butcher's boy and his bull-doy were decamped 
and the baronet and Eugenia were rivalling each other 
in fondling the reſcued ſpaniel, and in pouring thanks 
and praiſes unlimited upon Edgar. 

They then walked back as before; and, as ſoon as 
they re-entered the manſion, the female party went up 
fairs, and Sir Hugh, warmly ſhaking Edgar by the 
hand, ſaid : * My dear Mr. Edgar, this is one of the 
happieſt days of my life, except juſt that of my ne- 
phew's coming over, which it is but right to put before 
it. But here, firſt, my dear Camilla's refuſed that 
young Captain, who would have carried her the Lord 
knows where, immediately, as I make no doubt : and 
next, I've ſaved the life of my poor old Rover, by the 
Means of your good - nature.“ | 

% Refuſed?” cried Edgar; © my dear Sir Hugh! - 
did you ſay refuſed ?” | 

Sir Hugh innocently gratified him with the repetition 
of the word, but begged him not to mention it, ** For 
fear,” he ſaid, © it ſhould hurt the young man when 
- he falls in love ſomewhere elſe ; which I heartily hope 


7 


he will do ſoon, poor gentleman! for the ſake of its 


not fretting him.“ 

« Viſs Camilla, then, has refuſed him?“ again Te» 
peated Edgar, with a countenance that, to any man 
but the baronet, muſt have betrayed his whole ſoul, 

« Yes, poor gentleman! this very morning; for 
which J am thankful enough: for what do we know of 
thoſe young officers, who may all be ſent to the Eaſt 
Indies, or Jamaica, every day of their lives ? Not but 
what I have the proper pity for him, which, I hope, is 
all that can be expected. N 

Edgar walked about the room, in a E of 
hope, fear, and joy, that diſabled him from all further 
appearance of attention. He wiſhed to relate this tranſ- 
action to Dr. Marchmont, yet dreaded any retarding 
advice; he languiſhed to make Camilla herſelf the ſole 
miſtreſs of his deſtiny : the intereſt ſhe had ſhewa for 
bis ſafety ſeemed to admit but one interpretation; and, 
finally, he reſolved to ſtay at Cleves till he could meet 
with her alone. | 

Camilla had not uttered a word after the adventure of 
the bull-dog. The ſmalleſt idea that ſhe could excite 
the leaſt emotion in Edgar, brought a ſecret rapture to 
her heart, that, at any former period, would alone have 
ſufficed to render her happy: but, at this inſtant of en- 
tanglement with another, ſhe revolted from the indul- 
gence of ſuch pleaſure ; and inſtead of dwelling, as ſhe - 
would have done before, on the look, the accent, the 
manner, that were ſuſceptible, by any conſtruction, of 
partiality, ſhe checked every idea that did not repreſent 
Edgar as unſtable and inconſiſtent ; and ſought, with 
all her power, to regard him as Mrs. Arlbery had paint- 
ed him, and to believe him, except in a few caſual mo- 
ments of caprice, inſenſible and hard of heart. 

Yet this entanglement, in which, ſcarce knowin 
how, ſhe now ſeemed to be entwined with Sir Sedley, 
grew more and more terrific ; and when ſhe conſidered 
that her ſiſters themſelves thought her independence 
gone, and ner honour engaged, ſhe was ſeized with ſo 
much wonderment, how-it had all been brought about, 

that 
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that her underſtanding ſeemed to play her falſe, and 
ſhe believed the whole a dream. 
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An Oak Tree, 


N HEN the ſiſters were ſummoned down ſtairs to 
dinner, planted at the door, ready to receive them at 
their entrance, ſtood Edgar. Lavinia and Eugenia ad- 
dreſſed him as uſual ; but Camilla could not ſpeak, could 
not return his ſalutation, could not look at him. She 
fat haſtily down in her accuſtomed place by her uncle, 
and even the preſence of her father ſcarcely reſtrained 
her tears, as ſhe contraſted the hopeleſs uncertainties of 
E.doar, with the perilous purſuit of Sir Sedley. 

Edgar, for the firſt time, ſaw her avoidance without 
ſulpecting that it flowed from repugnance. The intereſt 
ſhe had ſhewn for his ſafety was ſtill bounding in his 
breaft, and as, from time to time, he itole a glance at 
her, and obſerved her emotion, his heart whiſpered 
him the ſofteſt hopes, that ſoon the moſt perfect conſi- 
dence would make every feeling reciprocal. 

But theſe hopes were not long without alloy; he 
faon diſcerned ſomething that far exceeded what could 
give him pleaſure in her perturbation ; he read in it not 
merely hurry and alarm, bur ſuffering and diſtreſs. 

He now ventured to look at her no more ; his con- 
fdence gave place to pity ; he ſaw ſhe was unhappy, 
and breathed no preſent wiſh but to relieve ard conlole 
her. | 

When the deſſert was ſerved, ſhe was preparing to 
retire; but ſhe canght the eye of her father, and — 
f . 
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ſhe ſhould not long be alone; ſhe re- ſeated herſelf, there» 
fore, in haſte, to poſtpone, at leaſt, his ſcrutiny. 

Every body, at length, aroſe, and Sir Hugh pro- 
poſed that they ſhould all walk in the park, during his 
nap, but keep cloſe to the pales, that they might liſten 
for all paſſengers, in caſe of Clermont's coming. 

To this, alſo, Camilla could make no objection, and 
they ſet out. She took an arm of each ſiſter, and in- 
dulged the heavineſs of her heart in not uttering à 
word. ; 

They had not gone far when a ſervant ran after Mr. 
Tyrold with a pacquet, juſt arrived, by a private hand, 
from Liſbon. He returned to read it in his own toom; 
Lavinia and Eugenia accompanied him to hear its con- 
tents, and Camilla, for the firſt time, ſeemed the leaſt 
affectionate of his daughters; ſhe durſt not encounter 
him but in the mixt company of all the houſe ; ſhe told 
Lavinia to make haſte back with the news, and took 
the arm of Indiana. 

The compulſion of unintereſting diſcourſe ſoon be- 
came intolerable ; and no longer chained to the party 
by the awe of her father, ſhe preſently left Indiana ta 
Miſs Margland, and perceiving that Edgar was conver- 
ſing with Dr. Orkborne, ſaid ſhe would wait for her 
ſiſters; and, turning a little aſide, fat down upon a 
bench under a large oak. 

Here her painful ſtruggle and unwilling forbearance 
ended; ſhe gave free vent to her tears, and thought 
herſelf the moſt wretched of human beings ; ſhe found 
her heart, her aching heart, more than ever devoted. to 
Maodlzbert, filled with his image, revering his virtues, 
honouring even his coldneſs, from a perſuaſion ſhe de- 
ſerved not his affection, and ſighing ſolely for the pri- 
vilege to conſign herſelf ro his remembrance for life, 
though unknown to himfelf, and unſuſpected by the 
world. The very idea of Sir Sedley was horror to 
her; ſhe felt guilty to have involved herſelf in an in- 
tercourſe ſo fertile of danger; ſhe thought over, with 
ſerereſt repentance,. her ſhort, but unjuſtifiable deviati- 
on from that tranſparent openneſs, and undeſiguing 
plainneſs of conduct, which her diſpolition as much 
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as her education ought to have rendered unchangeable. 
To that, alone, was owing all her actual difficulty, for 
to that alone was owing her own opinion of any claim 
upon her juſtice. How dearly, ſhe cried, do I now pay 
for the unthinking plan with which I riſked the peace 
of another, for the re-cſtabliſhment of my own! She 
Janguiſhed to throw herſelf into the arms of her father, 
to unboſom to him all her errors and diſtreſſes, and owe 
their extrication to his wiſdom and kindneſs. She was 
ſure he would be unmoved by the glare of a brilliant 
eſtabliſhment, and that far GE deſiring her to ſacri- 
fice her feelings to wealth and ſhew, he would himſelf 
plead againſt the alliance when he knew the ſtate of 
her mind, and recommend to her, ſo circumſtanced, 
the ſingle life, in the true ſpirit of chriſtian philoſophy 
and moderation: but all was ſo cloſely interwoven in 
the affairs and ill conduct of her brother, that ſhe be- 
Jieved herſelf engaged in honour to guard the fatal ſe- 
cret, though hazarding by its concealment impropriety 
and milery. 

Theſe afflicting ruminations were at length interrupt- 
ed by the ſound of feet; ſhe took her handkerchief 
from her eyes, expecting to ſee her ſiſters; ſhe was 
miſtaken, and beheld Mandlebert. 

She ſtarted and roſe : ſhe ſtrove to chace the tears 
from her eyes without wiping them, and aſked what 
he had done with Dr. Orkborne ? 

« You are in grief!” cried he in a tone of ſympa- 
thy; “ ſome evil has befallen you !----let me aſk —” 

« No; I am only waiting for my filters. They 
have juſt received letters from Liſbon.” 

6 You have been weeping ! you are weeping now! 
why do you turn away from me? I will not obtruſively 
demand your confidence—yet, could I give you the 
moſt diſtant idea what a weight it might remove from 
my mind,—you would find it difficult to deny yourſelf 
the pleaſure of doing ſo much good! 

The tears of Camilla now ftreamed afreſh, Words 
fo kind from Edgar, the cold; the hard-hearted Ed- 
gar, ſurpriſed and overſet her; yet ſhe endeavoured to 
- hide her face, and made an effort to paſs him, 
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© Is not this a little unkind?“ cried he, gravely; 
ti however, I have no claim to oppoſe you.” X 

« Unkind” ſhe repeated, and involuntarily turning 
to him, ſhewed a countenance ſo diſconſolate, that he 
loft his ſelf-control, and taking her reluctant hand, 
ſaid : O Camilla! torture me no longer!“ 


Almoſt transfixed with aſtoniſhment, ſhe looked "at 


him for a moment in a ſpeechleſs wonder; but the in- 
terval of doubt was ſhort ; the character of Edgar, for 
unalienable ſteadineſs, unalterable honour, was fixed 
in her mind, like © truths from holy writ,” and ſhe 
knew, with certainty incontrovertible, that his fate was 
at her diſpoſal, from the inftant he acknowledged 
openly her power over his feelings. 


Every oppoſite ſenſation, that with violence the moſt 


ungovernable could encounter but to combat, now met 


in her boſom, elevating her to rapture, harrowing her 
with terror, menacing even her underſtanding. The 
moſt exquiſite wiſh of her heart ſeemed accorded at a 
period ſo nearly too late for its acceptance, that her 
faculties, bewildered, confuſed, deranged, loſt the capa- 
city of clearly conceiving if ſtill ſhe were a free agent 


Or not. 


He ſaw her exceſs of diſorder with alarm; he ſought 
to draw her again to her ſeat; but ſhe put her hand 
upon her forehead, and leant it againſt the bark 'of 


the tree. 


« You will not ſpeak to me!“ cried he; you will 
not truſt me! ſhall I call you cruel? No! for you are 


not aware of the pain you inflict, the anguiſh you make 


me ſuffer ! the generoſity of your Nature would elſe, 


unbidden, impulfively interfere.” 


« You ſuffer ! you!” cried ſhe, again diftreſsfully, 
almoſt incredulouſly, looking at him, while her hands 


were 2 with amazement : I thought you above 


any ſuffering ! ſuperior to all calamity/----almoſt to all 


feeling! —“ | 
* Ah, Camilla! what thus eſtranges you from can- 
dor ? from juſtice ? what is it can prompt you 'to goad 
thus a heart which almoſt from its firſt beating" 
M 3 He 
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He ſtopt, defirous to check himſelf ; while pene- 
trated by his ſoftneſs, and aſhamed of what, in the 
bitterneſs. of her ſpirit, ſhe had pronounced, ſhe again 
melted into tears, and ſunk down upon the bench ; yet 
holding out to him one hand, while with the other ſhe 
covered her face: Forgive me,” ſhe cried, © I en- 
treat—for I ſcarce know what I ſay.” 

Such a ſpeech, and fo accompanied, might have de- 
moliſhed the ſtoiciſm of an older philoſopher than Ed- 
gar; he fervently kiſſed her proferred hand, exclaim- 
ing: Forgive you! can Camilla uſe ſuch a word? 
has ſhe the ſlighteſt care for my opinion? the moſt re- 
mote concern for me, or for my happineſs ?” 

% Farewell! farewell!“ cried ſhe, haſtily drawing 
away her hand, go now, I beſeech you!“ 

_ © What a moment to expect me to depart! O Ca- 
milla ! my ſoul ſickens of this ſuſpence! End it gene- 
rous Camilla! beloved as lovely! my heart is all your 
on! ule it gently, and accept it nobly !”? 

Every other emotion, now, in the vanquiſhed Ca- 
milla, every retroſpective fear, every actual regret, 
yielded to the conquering charm of grateful tenderneſs; 
and reſtoring the hand ſhe had withdrawn : O Ed- 
gar,” ſhe cried, © how little can I merit ſuch a gift ! 
yet I prize-it—far, far, beyond all worlds !” 

The agitation of Edgar was, at firſt, too mighty 
and too delicious for ſpeech ; but his eyes, now caſt 
up to heaven; now fixed upon her own, ſpoke the moſt 
ardent, yet pureft felicity ; while her hand, now held 
to his heart, now preſſed to his lips, ſtrove vainly to 
recover its liberty. Bleſt moment he at length 
| uttered, - that . finiſhes for ever ſuch miſery of uncer- 
tainty! that gives my life to happineſs—my exiſtence 
to Camilla! 

Again ſpeech ſeemed too poor for him. Perfect ſa- 
tisfaction is ſeldom loquacious; its character is rather 
tender than gay; and where happineſs ſucceeds abrupty 
ly to long ſolicitude and forrow, its enjoyment is fear- 
fol; it ſoftens rather than exhilarates. Sudden joy is 

ſportive, but ſudden happineſs is awful. | TY 
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The pauſe, however, that on his ſide was ecftatic 
thankfulneſs, ſoon became mixt, on that of Camilla; 
with confuſion and remorſe : Sir Sedley returned to 
her memory, and with him every reflection, and every 
apprehenſion, that moſt cruelly could ſully each trem- 
bling, though nearly gratified hope. | 

The cloud that ſo ſoon dimmed the tranſient radi- 
ance of her countenance, was inſtantly perceived by 
Edgar; but as he was beginning the moſt anxious in- 
quiries, the two liſters approached, and Camilla, whoſe” 
hand he then relinquiſhed, ruſhed forward, and throw- 
ing her arms around their necks, wept upon their bo- 
ſoms. 

„Sweet ſiſters!” cried Edgar, embracing them all 
three in one; © long may ye thus endearingly entwine 
each other, in the ſacred links of affectionate affinity l 
Where ſhall J find our common father ?—where is Mr. 
Tyrold ?” 

The amazed ſiſters could with difficulty anſwer that 
he was with their uncle, to whom he was communica» 
ting news from their mother. 

Edgar looked tenderly at Camilla, but, perceiving 
her emotion, forbore to ſpeak to her, though he could 
not deny himſelf the pleaſure of ſnatching one kiſs of 
the hand which hung down upen the ſhoulder of Eu- 
genia ; he then whiſpered to both the ſiſters: You 
will not, I truſt, be my enemies?” and hurried to the 
houſe. 

% What can this mean?“ cried Eugenia and Lavi- 
nia in a breath, 

It means, ſaid Camilla, * that I am the moſt diſ- 
treſſed—yet the happieſt of human beings !” _ 

This little ſpeech, began with the deepeſt ſigh, but 
finiſhed with the moſt refulgent ſmile, only added to 
their wonder. | 

1 hope you have been conſulting with Edgar,“ 
faid the innocent Eugenia; “nobody can more ably 
adviſe you, ſince, in generoſity to Lionel, you are 
prohibited from counſelling with my father,” | 

Again the moſt expreſſive ſmiles played in every fea- 
ture through the tears of Camilla, as ſhe turned, 2 
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involuntary -archneſs, to Eugenia, and anſwered * 
« And ſhall I follow his counſel, my dear ſiſter, if he 
gives me any?“ 
Why not? he is wiſe, prudent, and much at- 
tached to us all. How he can have ſuppoſed it poſſible 
we could be his enemies, is paſt all divination !” 
SGaiety was ſo truly the native growth of the mind 
of Camilla, that neither care nor affliction could chace 
it long from its home. The ſpeeches of the unſuſpi- 


cious Eugenia, that a moment before would have paſt 


unheeded, now regaled her renovated fancy with a thou- 
ſand amuſing images, which ſo vigorouſly ſtruggled 
againſt her ſadneſs and her terrors, that they — 
nearly driven from the field by their ſportive aſſailants; 
and, by the time ſhe reached her chamber, whither, 
Joft in amaze, her ſiſters followed her, the ſurpriſe ſhe 
had in ſtore for them, the pleaſure with which ſhe knew 
they would ſympathiſe in her happineſs, and the ſecurity 
of Edgar's decided regard, had liberated her mind 
from the ſhackles of reminiſcence, and reſtored her vi- 
vacity to its original ſpirit. 

Faſtening, then, her door, ſhe turned to them with 
a countenance of the brighteſt animation ; alternately 
and almoſt wildly embraced them, and related the ex- 
plicit declaration of Edgar; now hiding in their boſoms. 
the bluſhes of her modeſt joy, now offering up to 
Heaven the thankſpiving of her artleſs rapture, now diſ- 
ſolving in the ſoft tears of the tendereſt ſenſibility, ac- 
cording to the quick changing impulſes of her natural 
and lively, yet feeling and ſuſceptible character. Nor 
once did ſhe look at the reverſe of this darling portrait 


of choſen felicity, till Eugenia, with a gentle ſigh, ut- 
tered: Unhappy Sir Sedley Clarendel! how may 


this ſtroke be ſoftened to him ??? 

« Ah Eugenia!“ ſhe cried ; © that alone is my im- 
pediment to the moſt perfect, the moſt unmixt content! 
why have you made me think of him?“ 

„ My dear Camilla,” ſaid Eugenia, with a look of 
curious earneſtneſs, and taking both her hands, while 


ſhe ſeemed examining her face, you are then, it ſeems, 


in love? and with Edgar Mandlebert 3” 
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Camilla, bluſhing, yet laughing, broke away from her, 
denying the charge. 

A conſultation ſucceeded upon the method of pro- 
ceeding with the young Baronet. Tommy Hodd was 
not yet returned with the anſwer ; it was five miles to 
Clarendel Place, which made going and returning his 
day's work. She reſolved to wait but this one reply, 
and then to acknowledge to Edgar the whole of her 
ſituation, The delicacy of Lavinia, and the high ho- 
nour of Eugenia, concurred in the propriety of this con- 
feſhon ; and they all ſaw the urgent neceſſity of an imme- 
diate explanation with Sir Sedley, whoſe diſappointment 
might every hour receive added weight from delay, 
Painful, therefore, confuſing and diſtaſteful, as was the 
taſk, Camilla determined upon the avowal, and, as com- 
pletely to be guided by Edgar in this difficult conjunc- 
ture, as if his adviee were already ſanctioned by corju- 
gal authority. 


CH AE i 


a. 


* 
A Call of the Houſe. | 


Epcarx returned to the parlour with a countenance 
ſo much brightened, a joy fo open, a conſidence- fo 
manly, and an air ſo ſtrongly announcing ſome intereſt-. 
ing intelligence, that his hiſtory required no prelude. 
+ Edgar,” ſaid Mr Tyrold, you have a look to diſ- 
arm care of its corroſion. You could not take a better 
tme to wear ſo cheering an aſpect; I have juſt learnt 
| that my wife can fix no fort of date for her return; I 
muſt borrow, therefore, ſonie reflected happineſs 3 and 
none, after my children, can bring its ſunſhine ſo home 
to my boſom as yourſelf. - r 
e « What 
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„ What a fortunate moment have you choſen,” cried 
Edgar, affectionately taking him by the hand, to expreſs. 
this generous pleaſure in ſeeing me happy! will you. 
repent, will you retract, when you hear in what it may 
involve you ?----Dearefſt fir ! my honoured, my parental 
friend! to what a teſt ſhall I put your kindneſs !---- 
Will you give me in charge one of the deareſt ties of 
your exiſtence? will you repoſe in my care fo large a 

tion of your peace? will you truſt to me your Ca- 
milla?“ | 

With all the ardour of her character, all the keen and 
quick feelings of her ſenſiti ve mind, ſcarce had Camilla 
herſelf been more ſtruck, more penetrated with ſudden 
joy, ſudden wonder, ſudden gratification of every kind, 
than Mr. Tyrold felt at this moment. He more than 
returned the preſſure with Which Edgar held his hand, 
and inſtantly anſwered, Ves, my excellent young 
friend, without heſitation, without a ſhadow of appre- 
heaſion for her happinefs ! though ſhe is all the fondeſt 
father can wiſh ;-----and though ſhe only who gave her 
to me is dearer !” 

Felicity and tenderneſs were now the ſole gueſts in 
the breaſt of Edgar. He kiſſed with reverence the hand 
of Mr. Tyrold, called him by the honoured and endear- 
ing title of father; acknowledged that, from the earli- 
eſt period of obſervation, Camilla had ſeemed to him 
the moſt amiable of human creatures; ſpoke with the 
warm devotion he ſincerely felt for her of Mrs. Tyrold ; 
and was breathing forth his very ſoul in tender rapture 
upon his happy proſpects, when ſomething between a 
ſigh and a groan from-the baronet, made him haſtily 
turn round, apologiſe for not ſooner addreſſing him, and 
reſpectfully ſolicit his conſent. 

Sir Hugh was. in an agitation of delight and ſurpriſe 
almoſt too potent for his ſtrength. ** The Lord be 
good unto me,” he cried; “have I lived to ſee ſuch 
a day as this!” Then, pawns > arms about Ed. 
gar's neck, while his eyes were faſt filling with tears, 
which ſoon ran plentifully down his cheeks, © Good 
young Mr. Edgar!“ he cried ; “ good ous man ! 


aud do you really love my poor Camilla, for all * not | 
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being worth a penny? And will my dear little darling 
come to ſo good an end at laſt, after being diſinherited 
for doing nothing? And will you never vex her, nor 
ſpeak an unkind word to her? Indeed, young Mr. Ed- 
gar, you area noble boy ! you are indeed; and I love 
you to the bottom-of my old heart for this true good U 
naturedneſs !” | 
Then, again and again embracing him,“ This is all 
&« of a piece,” he continued, with your ſaving my 
or old Royer, which is a thing I ſhall never forget to | 
my longeſt day, being a remarkable fign of a good heart ; Þ 
the poor dog having done nothing to offend, as we can ö 
all teſtify. So that it's a ſurpriſing ching what that 1 
maſtiff owed him ſuch a grudge for.“ 20 = 
Then quitting him abruptly to embrace Mr. Tyrold, 
& My dear brother,” he cried, I hope your judg- 
ment approves this thing, as well as my ſiſter's, When 
ſhe comes to hear it, which I ſhall ſend off expreſs, be- 
fore I fleep another wink, for fear of accidents.” 
Approved,“ anſwered Mr. Tyrold, with a look. 
of the moſt expreſſive kindneſs at Edgar, “ is too cold 
a word; I rejoice, even thankfully rejoice,. to place my 
dear child in fuch worthy and beloved hands. 
“% Well, then,” cried the enchanted baronet, “ if 
that's the caſe, that we are all of one mind, we had 
better ſettle the buſineſs at once, all of us being ſubject 
to die by delay.” | 
He then rang the bell, and ordered Jacob to ſummon 
Camilla to the parlour, adding, And all the reſt too, 
Jacob, for I have ſomething to tell them every one, 
which, I make no doubt, they will be very glad to 
hear, yourſelf included, as well as your fellow-ſeryants, 
who have no right to be left out; only let my niece 
come firit, being her own affair.” | 
Camilla obeyed not the call without many ſecret ſen- 
ſations of diſtreſs and difficulty, but which, mingled 
with the more obvious ones of modeſty and embarraſſ- 
ment, all paſſed for a flutter of ipirits that appeared na- 
tural to the occaſion. 
_ Mr. Tyrold could only ſilently embrace her: knows 
ing what ſhe had ſuffered, and judging 9 
4 | 
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of her preſent ſatisfaction, he would not add to her con- 
fuſion by any information of his conſciouſneſs; but the 
ſoftneſs with which he held her to his boſom ſpoke, 
— all words, his heartfelt ſympathy in her happi- 
nels. 
- Camilla had no power to draw herſelf from his arms ; 
but Edgar hovered round her, and Sir Hugh repeatedly. 
and impatiently demanded to have his turn, Mr. Ty- 
rold, gently diſengaging himſelf from her embraces, 
gave one of her hands to Edgar, who, with grateful 
joy, preſſed it to his lips. My children!” he then 
faid, laying a hand upon the ſhoulder of each, © what 
a ſight is this to me ! how precious a union! what will 
it be to your excellent mother! So long and fo deci- 
dedly it has been our favourite earthly wiſh, that, were 
mne hut reſtored to me----to her country and to her fa- 
© wily-—- might, perhaps, require ſome new evil to pre- 
vent my forgetting where----and what I am!“ N 
% My dear brother, I fay | my dear niece! My. 
dear Mr. young Edgar !” cried Sir Hugh, in the high- 
eſt good humour, though with nearly exhauſted pati- 
ence, “ won't you Jet me put in a word? nor ſo much 
as git you my bleſhng ? though 1 can hardly hold life 
and ſoul together for the ſake of my joy!“ 

Camilla caſt herſelf into his arms, he kiſſed her moſt 
fondly, ſaying : ** Don't forget your poor old uncle, 
my dear little girl, for the account of this young Mr. 
Edgar, becauſe, good as he is, he bas taken to you but 
a ſhort time in compariſon with me.” 

« No,” ſaid Edgar, till tenaciouſly retaining the 
hand parentally beſtowed upon him; “ no, dear Sir 
Hugh, I wiſh not to rob you of your darling. I wiſh 
but to be admitted myſelf into this dear and reſpected 
family, and to have Etherington, Cleves, and Beech 
Park, conſidered as our alternate and common habita- 
tions.” 

VVou are the very beſt young man in the whole wide 
world!” cried Sir Hugh, almoſt ſobbing with ecſtaſy ; 
« for you have hit upon juſt the very thing 1 was think- 
ing of in my own private mind! What a mercy it is 
Our not accepting that young Captain, who would have 
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N 
run away with her to I don't know where, inſtead of 
being married to the very neareſt eſtate in the county, 
that will always be living with us!“ | | 
The reſt of the family now, obedient to the directi- 
on of Jacob, who had intimated that ſomething extra- 
ordinary was going forward, entered the room. ” 
Come in, come in,” cried Sir Hugh, “ and hear 
the good news; for we have juſt been upon M ery 
point of loſing the beſt opportunity that ever we an in 

our lives of all living together ; which, I hope, þ 
us- 


now do, without any moge ſtrangers coming 
with their company, being a thing we don't deſire.“ 

„% But what's the good news, uncle?“ ſaid Indiana; 
js it only about our living together?“ | Ss 

“ Why, yes, my dear, that's the firſt principal, | 
and the other is, that young Mr. Edgar's going to marry | 
Camilla; which 1 hope you won't take ill, liking being 
all fancy.” | | | 

« Me?” cried ſhe, with a diſdainful toſs of the head, 
— ſeverely mortified ; “ it's nothing to me, I'm 

ure!“ 

Camilla aſhamed, and Edgar embarraffed, ſtrove now 
mutually to ſhew Sir Hugh they wiſhed no more might 
be faid : but he only embraced them again, and declar- 
ed he had never been fo full of joy before in his whole 
life, and would not be cut ſhort. 

Miſs Margland, extremely piqued, vently her ſpleen” 
in oblique ſarcaſms, and ſought to heal her offended” 
pride by wi ry for juſtice to her ſagacity and foreſight 
in the who <buſaks 

Jacob, now, opening the door, ſaid all the fervan 
were come. 

Camilla tried to eſcape ; but Sir Hugh would not per- 
mit her, and the houfe-heeper and butler led the way, 
followed by every other domeſtic of the houſe. *_ 

« Well, my friends,” he cried, wiſh her joy, which 
I am ſure you will do of your own accord, for ſhe's! 
going to be miſtreſs of Beech-Park ; which I thought 
would have been the cafe with my other niece, till I 
found out my miſtake; which is of no conſequence 

now, 
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now, all having ended for the beſt ; though unknown 
to us poor mortals.” 

The ſervants obeyed with alacrity, and offered their 
+ hearty congratulations to the bluſhing Camilla and hap- 

py Edgar, Molly Mill excepted ; who, having conclud- 
ed Sir Sedley Clarendel the man, doubted her own ſen- 
ſes, and, inſtead of open felicitations, whiſpered Ca- 
milla,#* Dear Miſs, I've got another letter for you! 
It e in my boſom.“ 

Camilla, frightened, ſaid:“ Huſh! huſh!” while 
Edparft imagining the girl, whoſe ſimplicity and talka- 
tiveneſs were familiar to him, bad ſaid ſomething ridi- 
culous, intreated to be indulged with hearing her re- 
mark : but ſeeing Camilla look grave, forbore to preſs 
brs requeſt. 

The baronet now began an harangue upon the happi 
neſs that would accrue from theſe double unions, — 
which he aſſured them they ſhould have double remem- 
brances, though the ſame preparations would do for 
both, as he meant they ſhould take place at the ſame 
time, provided Mr. Edgar would have the obligingneſs 
to wait for a fair wind, which he was expecting every 
hour. | | 
Camilla could now ſtay no longer: nor could Edgar, 

though adoring the hearty joy of Sir Hugh, refule to 
aid her in abſconding. 

He begged her permiſſion to follow, as ſoon as it 
might be poſhble, which ſhe tacitly accorded. She was 
impatient herſelf for the important conference ſhe was 
planning, and felt, with increaſing ſolicitude, that all 
- her life's happineſs hung upon her. power'to extricate 

herſelf honourably from the terrible embarraſſment in 
which ſhe was involved. 

She fauntered about the hall till the ſervants came 
out, anxious to receive the letter which Molly Mill bad 
announced. 'They all fought to ſurround her with freſh 
good wiſhes ; but ſhe ſingled out Molly, and begged the 
reſt to leave her for the preſent. The letter, however, 
was not unpinned from the infide of Molly's neck 


handkerchief, before Edgar, eager and gay, joined 


her. 
Trembling 
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Trembliog then, ſhe intreated her to make haſte. 

© La, Miſs,” anſwered the girl, © if you hurry me 
fo, I ſhall tear it as ſure as can be; and what will you 
ſay then, Miſs ?”? | 

„% Well-.--then---another time will do----take it to 
my room.“ | 

No, no, Miſs; the gentleman told Tommy Hodd 
he wanted an anſwer as quick as can be; he faid, if 
Tommy'd comega-horſeback, he'd pay for the horſe, to 
make him quicker ; and Tommy fays he always behaves 
very handſome.” | 4 

She then gave her the ſqueezed billet. Camilla, in 
great confuſion, put it into her pocket. Edgar, who 
even unavoidably heard what paſſed, held back till gens 
retired; and then, with an air of undiſguiſed ſurpriſe 
and curiolity, though in a laughing tone, ſaid, © Muft 
not the letter be read till I make my bow?“ 

“O yes,” =--cried ſhe, ſtammering, “ it may be 
read----at any time.“ And ſhe put her hand in her 
pocket to re-produce it. But the idea of making known 
the ſtrange aad unexpected hiſtory ſhe had to relate, by 
ſhewing 10 ſtrange a correſpondence, without one lead- 
ing and ſoftening previous circumſtance, required a force 
and confidence of which ſhe was not miſtreſs. She 
twiſted 1t, therefore, haſtily round, to hide the hand» 
writing of the direction, and, then, with the fame care, 
rolled it up, and encircled it with her fingers. 

“Shall I be jealous ?” ſaid he, gently, though diſap- 
pointed. | 

© You have much reaſon !” ſhe anſwered, with a 
{mile ſo ſoft, it diſperſed every fear, yet with an atten- 
tion fo careful to conceal the addreſs, that it kept alive 
every wonder, He took her other hand, and, kiſkog 
it cried : “ No, ſweeteſt Camilla, ſuch unworthy diſ- 
truſt ſhall make no part of our compact. Yet I own 
myſelf a little intereſted to know what gentleman has 
obtained a privilege I ſhould myſelf prize above almoſt 
any other. I will feave you, however, to read the 
letter, and, perhaps, before you anſwer it but no 


I will ak oottiog ; I ſhall loſe all pleaſure in your con- 
ſidence, 
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fidence,” if it is not ſpontaneous. I will go and find 
your ſiſters,” 

The firſt impulſe of Camilla was, to commit to him 
immediately the unopened letter : but the fear of its 
contents, its ſtile, its requiſitions, made her terror over- 
power her generoſity ; and, though ſhe looked after him 
with regret, ſhe ſtood ſtill to break the ſeal of her letter. 


Miſs Camilla Tyrold. . 


Is it thus, O far too fair tormenter ! thou delighteſt 
to torture? Doſt thou give wings but to clip them? 
raife expectation but to bid it linger? fan bright the 
Name of hope, but to fee it conſume in its own aſhes ? 
Another delay Ah! tell me how I may exiſt tilt 
it terminates! Name to me, O fair tyrant ! ſome pe- 
riod, —or build not upon longer forbearance, but ex- 
pet me at your feet. You talk of the Grove: its fair 
owner is juſt returned, and calls herſelf impatient to 
fee you, To-morrow, then.—you will not, I truſt, 
kill me again to-morrow? With the ſun, the renovat- 
ing fun, I will viſit thoſe precindts, nor quit them till 
warned away by the pale light of Diana: tell me, then, 
to what century of that period your ingenious cruelty 
condemns me to this expiring ſtate, ere a vivifying 
ſmile recalls me back to life? 0 
1 


SebpLEyY CLARENDEL, 


The immediate preſence of Edgar himſelf could not 
"have made this letter die the cheeks of Camilla of a 
deeper red. She ſaw that Sir Sedley-thought her only 
© coquetiſhly trifling, and ſhe looked forward with nearly 
equal horror to clearing up a miſtake that might 
embitter his future life, and to acknowledging to 
Edgar the ſcrupulous, the ſcrutiniſing, the de- 
licate Edgar——that ſuch a miſtake could have been 
formed. | 
She was ruminating upon this formidable, this ter- 
rible taſk, when Edgar again appeared, accompanied 
her ſiſters. She hurried the letter into her pocket. 


Edgar ſaw the action with a concern that dampt his 
ſpirits 
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spirits; he wiſhed to obtain from her immediately the 
unlimited truſt, which immediately, and for ever, he 
meant to repoſe in her. They all ſtrolled together for 
a ſhort time in the park ; but ſhe was anxious to retreat 


to her room, and her ſiſters were dying with impatience 


to read Sir Sedley's letter. Edgar, diſturbed to ſee 
how little any of their countenances accorded with the 
happy feelings he had ſo recently experienced, propoſed 
not to lengthen the walk, but flattered himſelf, upon 
re-entering the houſe, Camilla would afford him a few 
minutes of explanation. But ſhe only, with a faint 
ſmile, ſaid ſhe ſhould ſoon return to the parlour ; and 
he ſaw Molly Mill eagerly waiting for her upon the 
ſtairs, and heard her, in reply to ſome queſtion con- 
cerning Tommy Hodd, deſire the girl to be quiet till ſhe 
got to her room. 

Edgar could form no idea of what all this meant, 
yet, that ſome ſecret diſturbance preyed upon Camilla, 
that ſome gentleman wrote to her, and expected im- 
patiently an anſwer; and that the correſpondence paſ- 
{ed neither through her friends, nor by the poſt, but b 
the medium of Molly Mill, were cirumſtances not le: 
unaccountable than unpleaſant, a 

Camilla, meanwhile, produced the letter to her 
ſiſters, beſeeching their ableſt counſel. See but,” 
ſhe cried, * how dreadfully unprepared is Sir Sedley 
for the event of the day! And oh ho yet more 
unprepared muſt be Edgar for ſeeing that ſuch a letter 
could ever be addreſſed to me! How ſhall I ſhew it 
him, my dear ſiſters? how help his belieying I muſt 
have given every poſſible encouragement, ere Sir Sed- 
ley could have written to me in ſo aſſured a ſtyle. _ 

Much deliberation enſued ; but they were all fo per- 
plexed, that they were ſummoned to tea before they had 
come to any reſolution, 

The counſel of Eugenia, then, prevailed z and it 
was ſettled, that Camilla ſhould avoid, for the preſent, 
any communication to Edgar, leſt it ſhould lead to miſ- 
chief between him and the young Barotet, who could 
not but be mutually diſpleaſed 2 
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that the next morning, before ſhe ſaw Edgar again, ſhe 
ſhould ſet out for the Grove, and there caſt herſelf 
wholly upon the generoſity of Sir Sedley; and, when 
freed from all engagement, return, and relate, without 
reſerve, the whole hiſtory to Edgar; who would fo 
ſoon be brother of her brother, that he would pardon 
the faults of Lionel, and who would then be in no 
danger himſelf from perſonal conteſt or diſcuſſion with 
Sir Sedley. She wrote, therefore, one line, to ſay ſhe 
would ſee Mrs. Arlbery early the next day, and de- 
livered it to Molly Mill; who promiſed to borrow a 
horſe of the under-groom, that Tommy Hodd might 
be back before bed-time, without any obligation to Sir 
Sedley. | 
She, then, went down ftairs; when Edgar diſap- 

pointed by her long abſence, fought vainly to recom- 

pas it by converſing with her. She was gentle, but 
eated herſelf aloof, and avoided his eyes. 

His deſire to unravel ſo much myſtery he thought now 
ſo legitimated by his peculiar ſituation, that he was fre- 
quently upon the point of ſoliciting for information : 
but, to know himſelf privileged, upon further reflection, 

was ſufficient to inſure his forbearance. Even when 
that knot was tied which would give to him all power, 
be ſincerely meant to owe all her truſt to willing commu- 
nication. Should he now,*then, make her deem him 
exacting. and tenacious of prerogative ? no; it might 
ſhackle the freedom of her mind 1n their future inter- 
courſe. He would quietly, therefore, wait her own 
time, and ſubmit to her own inclination. She could not 
doubt his impatience 3 he Would not compel her gene- 
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The Triumph of Pride, 


| ” * 
Tur three ſiſters were retired, at night, to ano- 
ther council in the room of Camilla, when Molly Mill, 
with a look of diſmay, burſt in upon them, bringing, 
with the anſwer of Sir Sedley, news that Tommy 
Hodd, by an accident he coald not help, had rode the 
horſe ſhe had borowed for him of the under-groom to 
death, 

The . diſmay, now, ſpread equally to them all. 
What a tale would this misfortane unfold to Sir Hugh, 
to Edgar, to the whole houſe ! the debt of Lionel, 
the correſpondence with Sir Sedley, the expectations 
of the young Baronet—Camilla could not ſupport it, 
ſhe ſent for Jacob to own to him the affair, and beg his 
aſhſtance. | 

Jacob, though getting into bed, obeyed the call. 
He was, however, ſo much irritated at the loſs of the 
horſe, and the boldneſs of the under-groom, in lending 
him without leave, that, at firft, he would liſten to no 
intreaties, and proteſted that both the boy and Molly 
Mill ſhould be complained of to his maſter. The elo- 
quence, however, of his three young miſtreſſes, for ſo 
all the nieces of Sir Hugh were called by the fer- 
vants at Cleves, ſoon ſoftened his ire; he almoſt 
adored his maſter, and was affectionately attached to 
the young family, They begged him, therefore, to 
buy another horſe as like it as poſſible, and to con- 
trive not to employ it when Sir Hugh was in fight, 
till they were able to clear yp the hiſtory to their uncle 
themſelves : this would not be difficult, as the Baronet 
rarely viſited his Rables, ſince his fall, from the me- 

| lancholy 
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lancholy with which he was filled by the ſight of his 
horſes. | 

There was to be a fair of cattle in the neighbourhood 
the next day, and Jacob promiſed to ride over to ſee 
what bargain he could make for them. 
| They then inquired about what money would be ne- 
cCeſſary for the purchaſe. | 

The coſt, he ſaid, of poor Tom Jones was 40l. 

Camilla held up her hands, almoſt ſcreaming. Eu- 

enia, with more preſence of mind, ſaid they would 
ee him again in the morning before he went, and 
then told Molly Mill to wait for her in her own 
room. 

What can I now do?” cried Camilla; I would 

not add the hiſtory of this dreadful expence to the ſad 
tale I have already to relate to Edgar for the univerſe ! 
To begin my career by ſuch a ſtring of humiliations 
would be inſupportable. Already I owe five guineas to 
Mrs. Arlbery, which the tumult of my mind fince my 
return has prevented me from naming to my uncle ; and 
I have left debts at Tunbridge that will probably take up 
all my next quarter's allowance!“ 

As far as theſe three guineas will go“ ſaid Lavi- 
nia, taking out her purſe. here, my deareſt Camilla, 
they are ;—but how little that is? I never before 
thought my pittance too ſmall! yet how well we all 
know my dear father cannot augment it,” 

Eugenia, who, in haſte, had ſtept to her own room, 
now came back, and putting twenty guineas into the 
hand of Camilla, ſaid: & This, my beloved ſiſter, is 
all I now have by me ; but Jacob is rich and good, and 
will rejoice to pay the reſt for us at preſent ; and I ſhall 
very ſoon. reimburſe him, for my uncle has inſiſted upon 
making me a very conſiderable preſent, which I ſhall 
now, no longer refuſe.” 

Camilla burſt into tears, and, hanging about their 
necks : © O my ſiſters,” ſhe cried, © what goodneſs 
is yours! but how can I avail myſelf of it with any juſtice ? 
Your three guineas, my Lavinia, your little all—how can 
I bear to take?“ | 

| « Do 


my uncle ou the approaching occaſions, and I can neyer, 
therefore, better ſpare my little ſtore.“ 


« You are all kindneſs! and you, my dear Eugenia, 


though you have more, have claims upon that more, and 
are both expected and uſed to anſwer them | 

« Yes, I have indeed more!” interrupted Eugenia, 
« which only fiſters good as mine could pardon ; but 


becauſe my uncle has made me his heireſs, has he made 
me a brute? No! whatever I have, muſt be amongſt 


us all in common, not only now, but----" She ſtopt, 
affrighted at the idea ſhe was preſenting to herſelf, and 
fervently claſping her hands, exclaimed : “O long 
long may it be ere I can ſhew my ſiſters all I feel for 
them ! they will believe it, I am ſure—and that is far 
happier !” | 

The idea this raiſed ſtruck them all, at the fame 
moment, to the heart, Not one of them had dry eyes, 
and with a ſadneſs overpoweriog every other conſider- 
ation, they ſighed as heavily, and with looks as diſ- 


conſolate, as if the uncle ſo dear to them were already 


no more, 

The influence of parts, the predominance of knows 
ledge, the honour of learning, the captivation of ta- 
lents, and even the charm of fame itſelf, all ſhrink in 
their effects before the ſuperior force of goodneſs, even 
where moſt ſimple and uncultivated, for power over 
the ſocial affections. 82 
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At an early hour, the next morning, the commiſ- 
ſion, with the twenty guineas in hand, and the promiſe 
of the reſt in a ſhort time, were given to Jacob; and 
Camilla, then, begged permiſſion of her father, and the 


carriage of her uncle, to viſit Mrs. Arlbery, "who, ſhe - 


had heard, was juſt returned to the Grove. 

Concluding ſhe wiſhed to be the meſſenger of her 
own affairs to that lady; they made no oppoſition, and 
ſhe ſet off before eight o'clock, without entering the 

Vol., II. __— parlour, 
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Do not. teach me to repine, my dear Camilla, that 
I have no more! I am ſure of being remembered by 
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parlour, where Edgar, ſhe was informed, was already 
arrived for breakfaſt. | 

The little journey was terrible to her; ſcenes of dil. 
appointment and deſpair on the part of Sir Sedley, were 
anticipated by her alarmed imagination, and ſhe re. 
proached herſelf for every word ſhe had ever ſpoken, | 
every look ſhe had ever given, that could have raiſed | 
any preſumption of her regard. 

he laſt note was written in the ſtyle of all the 
others, and not one ever expreſſed the ſmalleſt doubt of 
ſucceſs ; how dreadful then to break to him ſuch news, 
at the very moment he might imagine ſhe came to meet 
him with partial pleaſure Y 

Mrs. Arlbery was not yet riſen, Camilla inquired, Þ 
ſtammering, if any company were at the houſe. None, 
was the anſwer, She then begged leave to walk in the | 
garden till Mrs, Arlbery came down ſtairs. 

She was not ſorry to miſs her; ſhe dreaded her yet 
more than Sir Sedley himſelf, and hoped to ſee him 
A One, 

Nevertheleſs, ſhe remained a full hour in waiting, 
ruminating upon the wonder her diſappearance would 
give to Edgar, and nearly perſuaded ſome chance had 
anticipated her account to Sir Sedley, whoſe rage and 
grief were too violent to ſuffer him to keep his appoint- | 
ment. 

This idea ſerved but to add to her perturbation, 
when, at laft, ſhe ſaw him enter the garden. , 

All preſence of mind then forſook her; ſhe looked 
around to ſee if ſhe could eſcape, but his approach was 
too quick for avoidance. Her eyes, unable to encoun- 
ter his, were bent upon the ground, and ſhe ſtood (till, 
and even trembling, till he reached her. 

To the prepoſſeſſed notions and vain character of Sir 
Sedley, theſe were ſymptoms by no means diſcouraging ; 
with a confidence almoſt amounting to arrogance he 
advanced, pitying her diſtreſs, yet pitying himſelf ſtill 
more for the ſnare in which it was involving him. He 
permitted his eyes for a moment to faſten upon her, to 
admire her, and to enjoy triumphantly her confufion 


in ſilence: © Ah, beauteous tyrant !” he then cried 1 
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0 if this inſtant were leſs inappreciable, in what lan- 
. guage could I upbraid thy unexampled abuſe of power ? 
| thy lacerating barbarity ?” 

; He then, almoſt by force, took her hand; ſhe ftrug- 


gled eagerly to recover it, but No,” he cried, 
« fair torturer! it is now my priſoner, and mult 
be puniſhed for its inhuman fins, in the congeal- 
ing and unmerciful lines it has portrayed for me.” 

And then, regardleſs of her reſiſtance, which he 
attributed to mere baſhfulneſs, he obſtinately and in- 
ceſſantly devoured it with kiſſes, in defiance of op- 
poſition, ſupplication, or anger, till, ſuddenly and pier- 
cingly, ſhe ſtartled him with a ſcream, and ſnatched it 
away with a force irreſiſtible. 

Amazed, he ſtared at her. Her face was almoſt 
convulſed with emotion; but her eyes, which appeared 
to be fixed, directed him to the cauſe. At the bottom 
of the walk, which was only a few yards diſtant, ſtood 
Mandlebert. 

Pale and motionleſs, he looked as if bereft of ſtrength 
and faculties. Camilla had ſeen him the moment ihe 
raiſed her eyes, and her horror was uncontrollable. 
Sir Sedley, aſtoniſhed at what he beheld, aſloniſned 
what to think, drew back, with a ſupercilious kind of 
bow. Edgar, recalled by what he thought inſolence 
to his recollection, advanced a few fteps, and addreſſ- 


n, ing himſelf to Camilla, ſaid : “ I had the commands 

F of Sir Hugh to purſue you, Miſs Tyrold, to give you 
1 immediate notice that Mr. Lynmere is arrived.“ He 
5 added no more, deigned not a look at Sir Sedley, but 
5 l retreated, .remounted his horſe and gallopped 
Il CE. 


Camilla looked after him till he was out of fight, 
with uplifted hands and eyes, deploring his departure, 
his miſtake, and his reſentment, without courage to 


* attempt ſtopping him. 

" Sir Sedley ſtood ſuſpended, how to act, what to 
Io judge, If Edgar's was the diſpleaſure of a diſcarded 
5 lover, why ſnould it ſo affect Camilla? if of a ſucceſs- 
8 ful one, why came ſhe to meet him? why had ſhe re- 


ceived and anſwered his notes ? 


1 N 2 Finding 
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Finding ſhe attempted neither to ſpeak nor move, 
ke again —— er, and ſay ing, © Fair Incom- 


prehenſible would again have taken her hand; 
bur rouſing to a ſenſe of her ſituation, ſhe drew back, 
and with ſome dignity, but more agitation, cried : 
ve Sir Sedley, I bluſh if I am culpable of any part of 
your miſtake: but ſuffer me now to be explicit, and 
Jet me be fully, finally, and not too late underſtood. 
You muſt write to me no more; I cannot anſwer nor 
read your letters. You muſt ſpeak to me no more, 
except in public ſociety; you muſt go further, Sir 
 Sedley—you muſt think of me no more.” 

« Horrible ?”” cried he, ſtarting back; you diſ- 
treſs me paſt meaſure !”? | 

« No, no, you will foon——eafily——readily for- 
get me.” | 
% Inhuman! you make me unhappy paſt thought !” 

% Indeed I am inexpreflibly concerned; but the 
Whole affair—” a | 
. © You ſhock, you annihilate me, you injure me in 
the tendereſt point !” 

Camilla now, amazed, cried, “ what is it you 
mean, fir?” | | 

« By inveſting me, fair barbarian, with the teme- 
rity of forming any claim that can call for repulſe !” 
; Utterly confounded by ſo unexpected a diſclaiming 
of all defign, ſhe again, though from far different fen- 
ſiations, caſt up her eyes and hands. And is it, ſhe 
thought, for a trifler ſuch as this, ſo unmeaning, ſo 


”" unfeeling, I have riſked my whole of hope and hap- 


-» 


ineſs? 
She ſaid, however, no more; for what more could 
be ſaid ? She coloured, paſt him, and haſtily quitting 
the garden, told the footman to apologiſe to Mrs, Arl- 
bery for her ſudden departure, by = es ber that 
a near relation was juſt arrived from abroad; and 
then got into the carriage and drove back to Cleves. 
Sir Sedley followed careleſsly, yet without aiming 
at overtaking her, and intreated, negligently, to be 
keard,. yet ſaid nothing which required the ſmalleſt 


anſwer. 
Piqued 
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Piqued completely, and mortified to the quick, 
by the conviction which now broke in upon him of 
the ſuperior aſcendance of Mandlebert, he could not 
brook to have been thought in earneſt when he ſaw he 


ſhould not have been accepted, nor pardon his own va- 


nity the affront it had brought upon his pride. He 
ſang aloud an opera air till the carriage of Sir Hugh 
was out of fight, and then drove his phæton to Claren- 
del-place, where he inſtantly ordered his poſt-chaiſe, 
and in leſs than an hour, ſet off on a tour to the He- 
brides, | 6: 


CHAP, XXXIV, 


A Summons to Happineſs. | 


Cava had but juſt ſet out from Cleves, when 
Sir Hugh, conſulting his weather-cocks, which a new 
chain of ideas had made him forget to examine, ſaw 
that the wind was fair for the voyage of his nephew 3 
and heard, upon inquiry, that the favourable change 
had taken place the preceding day, though the general 
confuſion of the houſe had prevented it from being 
heeded by any of the family. 

With eagerneſs the moſt exceſſive, he went to the 
room of Eugenia, and bid her put on a ſmart hat te 
walk out with him, as there was no knowing how ſoon 
a certain perſon might arrive. 


Eugenia, colouring, faid ſhe would rather ſtay 
within. | 
« Well,” 
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« Well,” cried he, „you'll be neater, to be ſure, 
for not blowing aboyt in the wind; ſo Vil go take 
tother girls.“ | ; $ 

Eugenia, left alone, became exceedingly fluttered. 
She could not bear to remain in the houſe under the 
notion of ſo degrading a conſideration as owing any 


ga advantage to outward appearance; and fearing her 


uncle, in his extreme openneſs, ſhould give that reaſon 
far her not walking, ſhe determined to take a ſtroll by 
herſelf in the park. * 
She bent her ſteps towards a ſmall wood at ſome diſ- 
tance from the houſe, where ſne meant to reſt herſelf 
and read; for ſhe had learnt of Dr. Orkborne never to 
be unprovided with a book : But ſhe had not yet reach- 
ed her place of intended repoſe, when the ſound of feet 
made her turn round, and, to her utter conſternation, 
the ſaw 2 an, whoſe Ae whip, and foreign 
air, announced inftantly to be —— nmere. 
She doubted not but he was ſent ingpurſuit of her; 
and though youthful timidity prompted her to ſhun him, 
ſhe retained ſuiſicient command over herſelf to check 
It, and to ſtop till he came up to her ; while he, nei- 
ther quickening nor ſlackening his pace as he approach- 
ed, paſſed her with ſo little attention, chat ſhe was pre- 
{zatly convinced he bad fcarce even pergeived her. 
Diſconcerted by a meeting ſo ire, and fo ill 
timed, {he involuntarily ſtood ftill, without any other 
power than that of looking after him. 
In a few minutes Molly Mill, running up to her, 
"Eficd: Dear Miſs, have not you ſeen young Mr. 
Lynmere? He come by t' other way juſt as mafter, and 
Miſs Margland, and Miſs Lynmere, and Miſs Ty- 
rold, was gone to meet him by the great gate; and 
a 2 he ſaid he'd come and look Who he could find him- 
elf.“ 
Eugenia had merely voice to order her back. The 
notion of having a figure ſo inſignificant as to be paſſed, 
without even exciting a doubt whom ſhe might be, was 
cruelly mortifying. She knew not how to return to 
the houſe, and relate ſuch an incident. She ſat down 
under a tree to recolle& herſelf. 


Preſently, 


* * 
. * 
r 
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Preſently, however, ſhe ſaw the ſtranger turn quick 
about, and before ſhe could riſe, lightly touching his 
hat, without looking at her: Pray, ma'am,” he ſaid, 
do you belong to that houſe ?” pointing to the man- 
| ſion of Sir Hugh. | 
þ Faintly ſhe anſwered, © Yes, fir ;” and he then ad- 
ded: I am juſt arrived, and in ſearch of Sir Hugh 
and the young ladies; one of them they told me, was 
| this way; but Ican trace nobody. Have you ſeen any 
of them?“ : 
| More and more confounded, ſhe could make no re- 
ply. Inattentive to her embarraſſment, and ſtill look - 
ing every way around, he repeated his queſtion. She 
then pointed towards the great gate, ſtammering ſhe 
believed they went that way. Thank you ;” he an- 
ſwered, with a nod, and then hurried. off. 

She now thought e of moving nor of riſing; 
ſhe felt a kind of n in which, fixed, and without 
refletien, ſhe renaided, till, ſtartled by the ſound of 
her uncle's voice, ſhe got up, made what haſte ſhe was 

able to tne houſe by a private path, and aſcended to- 
her own room by a back ftair-cale, 

That an interview to which the had fo long looked 
forward, for Which, with unwearied aſſiduity, ſhe had 
ſo mary years laboured to prepare herſelf, and which 
was the declared precurſor of the moſt important æra of 
her life, ſhould paſs over ſo abruptly, and be circum- 
itanced ſo aukwardly, equally diſpirited and confuſed 
her. | 

In a few minutes, Molly Mill, entering, faids 
«« They're all come back, and Sir Hugh's fit to eat the 
young ſquire up; and no wonder, for he's a ſweet 
proper gentleman, as ever I ſee, Come, miſs, I hope 
you'll put on ſomething elſe, for that hat makes you 
look worſe than any thing, I would not have the young 
ſquire ſee you ſuch a figure for never ſo much.“ 

The artleſſneſs of unadorned truth, however ſure in 
theory of extorting admiration, rarely, in practice, 
fails inflicting pain or mortiſtcation. The ſimple ho- 
neſty of Molly redoubled the chagrin of her young 
miſtreſs, who, ſending her away, went anxiouſly to 
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the looking-glaſs, whence, in a few moments, ſhe 
perceived her uncle, from the window, laughing, and 
making ſignificant figns to ſome one out of her ſight. 
Extremely aſhamed to be ſo ſurpriſed, ſhe retreated to 
the other end of the room, though not till ſhe had 
heard Sir Hugh ſay : Ay, ay, ſhe's getting ready 
for you; I told you why ſhe would not walk out 
with us, ſo don't let's hurry her, though I can't but 
commend your being a little impatient, which I dare 


. 


ſay ſo is ſhe, only young girls can't ſo well talk about 
it.” 

Eugenia now found that Clermont had no ſuſpicion 
he had ſeen her. Sir Hugh concluded ſhe had left not 
her room, and aſked no queſtions that could lead to the 
diſcovery. | 
-. Preſently the baronet came up ftairs himſelf, and 
tapping at the door, ſaid: © Come, my dear, don't 
be too curious, the breakfaſt having been ſpoilt this 
hour already; beſides your couſin's , Bat nothing on 
himſelf but his riding dreſs.“ 

Happy ſhe could at leaſt clear herſelf from ſo dero- 
gatory a deſign, ſhe opened her door. Sir Hugh, ſur- 
veying her with a look of ſurpriſe and vexation, ex- 
claimed: What my dear! an't you dizen'd yet? 
_ why : thought to have ſeen you in all' your beſt 
things!” | 

| « No, fir,” anſwered ſhe calmly ; * I ſhall not dreſs 
till dinner-time.”” | 

% My dear girl,” cried he, kindly, though a little 
reſſed how to explain himſelf; there's no need you 
ſhould look worſe than you can help ; though you can 
do better things, I know, than looking well at any 
time; only what I mean is, you ſhould let him ſee 
you to the beſt advantage at the firſt, for fear of his 
taking any diſlike before. he knows about Dr. Ork- 
borne, and that.“ 

«« Diſlike, fir!” repeated ſhe, extremely hurt; “ if 
you think he will take any diſlike -I had better not ſee 
him at all!” . 

% My dear girl, you quite miſtake me, owing to my 
poor head's always uſing the wrong word; which is a 
2 | remarkable 
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remarkable thing that I can't help. But I don't mean 
in the leaſt to doubt his being pleaſed with you, ex- 
cept only at the beginning, fram not being uſed to 
you ; -for as to all your ſtudies, there's no more 
Greek and Latin in one body's: face, than in ano- 
ther's; but, however, if you won't dreſs, there's 
no need to keep the poor boy in hot water for 
nothing.” | 


He then took her hand, and rather dragged than 
drew her down ſtairs, ſaying as they went: I muſt wiſh: 
you joy, though, for I aſſure you he's a very fine lad, 
and hardly a bit of a cexcomb.“ 
The family was all aſſembled in the parlour, — 
Camilla, for whom the baronet had inſtantly diſpatch- 
ed Edgar, and Mr. Tyrold, who was not yet returned 
from a morning ride, but form whom Sir Hugh had 
ordered the great dinner bell to be rung, as a ſignal of 
ſomething extraordinary. | | 
Young Lynmere was waiting the arrival of Euge- 
nia with avowed and unbridled impatience. Far from 
ſurmiſing it was her he had met in the park, he had 
concluded it was one of the maids, and thought of 
her no' more. He aſked a thouſand. queſtions in 
a breath when his uncle was gone. Was ſhe tall ? 
was ſhe ſhort ? was ſhe plump? was ſhe lean? 
was ſhe fair? was ſhe brown? was ſhe florid ? was ſhe 
pale ? But as ſhe aſked them of every body, nobody 
anſwered ; yet all were in ſome diſmay at a curioſity 
implying ſuch entire ignorance, except Indiana, "ho 
coald not, without ſimpering, foreſee the amaze- 
ment of her brother at her couſin's perſon and ap- 
pearance. 8 | | 
«« Here's a noble girl for you! cried Sir Hugh, 
opening the door with a flouriſh ; “' for all ſhe's got ſo 
many beſt thing's, ſhe's come down in her worſt, for 
the ſake of looking ill at the beginning, to the end 
that there may be no fault to be found afterwards ; 
which is a wiſeneſs that does honour to her educa- 
tion.“ - 
This was, perhaps, the firſt time an harangue from 
the baronet had been thought too ſhort ; but the ſur- 
N 3 priſe 


iS 
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p_ of young Lynmere, at the view of his deſtined 
ride, made him wiſh he would ſpeak on, merely to 
annul any neceſſity for ſpeaking himſelf, Eugenia 
aimed in vain to recover the calmneſs of her na- 
ture, or to borrow what might reſemble it from her 
notions of female 3. 9% The injudicious ſpeech of 
Sir Hugh, by publicly forcing upon the whole party 
the ſettled purpoſe of the interview, covered her with 
bluſhes, and gave a tremor to her frame that obliged 
her precipitately to ſeat herſelf, while her joined hands 
ſupplicated his filence, 

« Well, my dear, well!” ſaid he, kiſſing her, 
cc don't let me vex you; What I faid having no mean- 
ing, except for the beſt; though your couſin might as 
well have ſaluted you before you ſat down, I think ; 
which, however, I ſuppoſe may be out of faſhion 
now, every thing changing fince my time ; which, 
Lord help me! 1t will take me long enough to 
learn.” | 
— Lynmere noticed not this hint, and they all ſeat- 
ed themſelves round the breakfaſt table; Sir Hugh 
ſcarce able to refrain from crying for joy, and con- 
tinually exclaiming : This is the happieſt day of all 
my life, for all I've lived ſo long ! To ſee us all to- 
gether, at laſt, and my dear boy come home to his na- 
tive old England!“ | 

Miſs Margland made the tea, and young Lynmere 
- inſtantly and almoſt voraciouſly began eating of every 
"thing that was upon the table. Indiana, when ſhe 
ſaw her brother as handſome as her couſin was de- 
formed, thought the contraſt ſo droll, ſhe could look 
at neither without tittering ; Lavina obſerved, with 
extreme concern, the viſible diftreſs of her fiſter ; 
Pr. Orkborne forbore to ruminate upon his work, 
in expectation, every moment, of being called upon 
to converſe with the learned young traveller ; but Sir 
Hugh alone ſpoke, though his delight and his loqua- 
City joined to his 8 in remarking the good old 
Engliſh appetite which his nephew had brought _ | 

| _ 
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him from foreign parts, prevented his being ſtruck witk 


the general taciturnity | | 
The entrance of Mr. Tyrold proved à relief to all 
the party, though a pain to himſelf, He ſuffered in ſee- 
ing the diſtreſſed confuſion of Eugenia, and felt ſome- 
thing little ſhort of indignation at the ſupercilious air 
with which Clermont ſeemed to examine her; hold- 
ing his head high and back, as if meaſuring his ſuperior 
height, while every line round his mouth marked that 
ridicule was but ſuppreſſed by contempt. - btn 
When Sir Hugh, at length, obſerved, that the young 
traveller uttered not a ſyllable, he exclaimed :; © Lord 
help us! what fools it makes of us, being overjoyed ! 
here am 1 talking all the talk to myſelf, while my young 
ſcholar ſays nothing! which I take to be owing to my 
ſpeaking only Engliſh; which, however, I ſhould not 
do, if it was not for the misfortune of knowing no 
other, which I can't properly call a fault, being out of 
no idleneſs, as that gentleman can witneſs for me; for 
I'll warrant nobody's taken more pains ; but our heads 
won't always do what we want.“ 
He then gave a long and melancholy detail of his ſtu- 
dies and their failure. | 
When the carriage arrived with Camilla, young Lyn- 
mere loitered to a window, to look at it; Eugenia aroſe 
meaning to ſeize the opportunity to eſcape to her room; 
but ſeeing him turn round upon her moving, ſhe again 
fat down, experiencing, for the firſt time, a ſenſation 
of ſhame for her lameneſs, which, hitherto, the had 
regularly borne with fortiude, when ſhe had not forgot» 
ten from indifference ; neither did ſhe feel ſpirits to ex 
hibir again, before his tall and ſtrikingly elegant figure, 
her diminutive little perſon. | 
Camilla entered with traces of a diſordered mind too 
ſtrongly marked in her countenance to haveeſcaped obſer- 
vation, had ſhe been looked at with any attention. But 
Eugenia and Lynmere ingroſſed all eyes and all thoughts. 
Even herſelf, at fic{t ſight of the huſband elect of her 
ſiſter, loſt, for a moment, all perſonal conſideration, 
and looked at him only with the intereſting idea of the 
future fate of Eugenia, But it was only for a moment 


when ibs turned round, and faw nothing of Ed Bars 
when 
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when her uncle's inquiry what had become of him con- 
vinced her he was gone elſewhere, her heart ſank, ſhe 
felt fick, and would have glided out of the room, had 
not Sir Hygh, thinking. her faint for want of her breakfaſt, 
begged Miſs Margland to make her. ſome freſh tea; 
adding, © As this is a day in which I intend us all to 
be happy alike, I beg nobody will go out of the room, 
for the ſake of our enjoying it all together.” | 
This ſummons to happineſs produced the uſual effect 
of ſuch calls; a general ſilence, ſucceeded by a gene- 
ral yawning, and à univerſal ſecret wiſh of ſeparation, 
to the fingle exception of Sir Hugh, who, after a pauſe, 
faid, Why nobody fpeaks but me! which ] really 
_ _ think odd enough. However, ry dear nephew, if 
Von don't care for our plain Engliſh converſation, which, 
indeed, after all your ſtudies, one can't much wonder 
at, nobody can be againft you and the Doctor jabbering 
together a little of your Greek and Latin.“ | 
. *® Lynmere, letting fall his bread upon the table, 
leaned back in his chair, and, ſticking his hands in his 
"fide, looked. at his uncle with an air of aftoniſk- 
Ment. | 
« Nay” continued the baronet, I don't pretend I 
mould be much the wiſer for it; however, it's what I've 
no objection to hear; fo come, Doctor! you're the old- 
elt ; break the ice! 


h A verſe of Horace with which Dr. Orkborne was 


ning his anſwer, was ftopt ſhort, by the eager manner 
Which Lynmere re-ſeized his bread with. one hand, 
while with the other, to the great diſcompoſure of the 
exact Miſs Margland, he ſtretched forth for the tea-por, 
to pour out a baſon of tea; not ceaſing the libation till the 
ſaucer itſelf, overcharged, ſent his beverage in trickling 
Tills from the table - cloth to the floor. 

The ladies all moved ſome paces from the table, to 
Ave their clothes; and Miſs Margland reproachfully 
3nquired if ſhe had not made his tea to his liking. 

_ © Don't mind it, I beg, my dear boy,” cried Sir 
Hugh; a little flop's ſoon wiped up; and we're all 
friends: ſo dont let that ſtop your Latin“. 

_ Lyamere, noticing neither the Latin, the miſchief, 
DO 
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nor the conſolation, finiſhed his tea in one draught; and 
then ſaid: © Pray, fir, where do you keep all your 
newſpapers ?” 

% Newſpapers, my dear nephew? I've got no new. 
papers: what would you have us do with a mere ſet 
of politics, that not'one of us underſtand, i in point of what 
may be their true drift; now we're all met together 
o purpoſe to be comfortable? 

No newſpapers, fir???” cried Lynmere, riſing, and 
vehemently ringing the bell; auc, with a ſcorofol 
laugb, adding, half between nis teeth, . Hu ha ! 
live in the country without ne wipapers ! a good joke, 
faith?“ 

A ſervant appearing, he gave orders for all the month, 
ing papers that could be procured. n 

Sir Hugh looked much amazed; but — a. 35 
ing up, ſaid, My dear nephew, I 5 „ We 
your meaning, at laſt; for if you mean, as Jake? 
granted, that we're all rather dull company, \ 
take your hint, and leave you and a certain 1 — © 
gether, to make a better a uaintance; which yo 
do ſo well while we're al by, on account of mo- 
deſty.“ 

Eugenia, frightened almoſt to Gelmeſh, caught by 
her two ſiſters ; and Mr. Tyrold, tenderly compaſho- 
nating her apprehenſions, whiſpered to Sir Hugh to diſ- 
penſe with a 7&te-a-t#te ſo early: and, taking her hand, 
accompanied ber himſelf ro her room, compoſing, and 
re- aſſuring her by the way. 

Sir Hugh, though vexed, then followed, to iſſue ſome 
particular orders, the reft of the party diſperſed, and 
young Lynmere remained with his ſiſter. 

Walking on tiptoe to the door, he ſhut it, and put 
his ear to the key-hole, til} he no longer heard any foot- 
ſtep. Turning then haſtily round, he flung himſelf, 
full length, upon a ſofa, and burſt into ſo violent a fit of 
laughter, he was forced to hold his fides. 

Indiana, tittering, ſaid, Well, brother, how do 
"gow like her?“ 

\— ber!“ he repeated, when able to Fark: 

| 4 why 
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« why the old gentleman doats | He can never, elſe, 
ſeriouſly ſuppoſe Ell marry her.” 

„He! he! he! yes, but he does, indeed, brother. 
He's got every thing ready. 

Has he, faith?“ cried Lynmere, again rolling on 
the ſofa, almoſt ſuffocated with violent laughter: from 
which ſuddenly recovering, he ſtarted up to ſtroam to a 
large looking-glaſs, and, ſtanding before it, in an ealy 
and moſt aſſured apc „Much obliged to him, pon 
honour! * he excited: Don't you think,” turning 
careleſsly, yl in 3 poſition, round to his ſiſter, 

don't you think Fam, Indiana ?” 
0 Me, brother ia I'm ſure I think ſhe's the uglieſt 
25 1 fright poor thing! I ever ſaw in the world, poor 
> ſuch a little, ſhort, dumpty, hump backed, as 
, limping figure of a fright —poor thing!“ 
ees,“ cried he, changing his poſture, but 
ill undauitedly examining himſelf before the glaſs, 
EY abe has taken amazing care of me, I confeſs ; matched 
ooſt exactly!“ 
hen ſitting down, as if to conſider the matter more 
ſeriouſly, he took Indiana by the arm, and, with ſome 
diſpleaſure, ſaid, * Why, what does the old quoz 
mean? Does he want me to toſs him in a blanket ?”? 
Indiana tittered more than ever at this idea, till her 
* brother angrily demanded of her, why ſhe had not writ- 
4 ten herſelf ſome deſcription of this young Hecate, to 
prepare him for her fight? Sir Hugh having merely 
2 him to underſtand that ſhe was not quite beauti- 
u 

Indiana had no > excuſe to plead, but that ſhe did not 
think of it. She had, indeed, grown up with an aver- 
ſion to writing, in common with whatever elſe gave 
trouble, or required attention z and her correſpondence 
with her brother rarely produced more than two letters 

in a year, which were briefly upon general topics, and 
read by the whole family. 

She now related to him the hiſtory of the will, and 
the yow. which only in an imperfect, aud but half-cre- 
dited manner bad reached him. 

His laughter then gaye place to a ſtorm of rage "= 
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called himſelf ruined, blaſted, undone ; and abuſed Sir 
Hugh as a good-for-nothing dotard, defrauding him of . 
bis juſt rights and expectations. 

« Why, that's the reaſon,” ſaid Indiana,“ he wants 
to marry you to couſin Eugenia; becauſe, he ſays, it's 
to make you amends.” | 

This led him to a rather more ſerious conſideration 
of the affair; for, he proteſted the money was what 
he could not do without. Yet, again parading to the 
glaſs, + What a ſhame, Indiana,” he cried, © what a 
ſhame would it be to make ſuch a ſacriſice? If he'll 
only pay a trifle of money for me, and pive me a few 
odd hundreds to begin with, I'll hold him quit of all 
elſe, ſo he'll but quit me of that wizen little ſtump.” 
A newſpaper, procured from the neareſt public houſe, 
being now brought, he pinched Indiana by the chiny 
ſaid ſhe was the fineſt girl he had ſeen in England, and 
whiſtled off to his appointed chamber. ; 

Clermont Lynmere ſo entirely reſembled his ſiſter in 
perſon, that now in his firſt youth, he might almoſt 
have been taken for her, even without change of dreſs : 
but the effect produced upon the beholders bore not the 
ſame paralle] : what in her was beauty in its higheſt 
delicacy, in him ſeemed effeminacy in its loweſt de- 
gradation. The brilliant fairneſs of his fore-head, the 
tranſparent pink of his cheeks, the pouting vermillion 
of his lips, the liquid luſtre of his Janguiſhing blue 
eyes, the minute form of his almoſt infantine mouth, 
and the ſnowy whiteneſs-of his ſmall hands and taper 
fingers, far from bearing the attraction which, in his 
fiſter, rendered them ſo lovely, made him conſidered by 
his own ſex as an unmanly fop, and by the women, as 
too conceited to-admire any thing but himſelf. 

With reſpect to his underſtanding, his ſuperiority 
over his fiſter was rather in education "that in parts, 
and in practical intercourſe with the world, than in any 
higher reaſoning faculties, His charaQer, like his 
perſon, wanted maturing, the one being as diſtin& from 
intellectual deciſion, as the other from maſculine digni- 
ty. He had youth without diffidence, ſprightlineſs with- 
out wit, opigion without judgment, and learning without 

a 4 knowledge, 
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knowledge. Vet, as he contemplated his fine perſon 
in the glaſs, he thought himſelf without one external 
fault; and, early caſt upon his own reſponſibility, was 
not conſeious of one mental deficiency. 


c NH 4 P. XXXV. 
off and Ons. 


Ms. TYROLD left Eugenia to her ſiſters, un- 
willing to ſpeak of Lynmere till he had ſeen ſome- 
thing more of him. Sir Hugh, alſo, was going, for 
he had no time, he ſaid, to Joſe in his preparations: 
but Eugenia, taking his arm, beſought that nothing o 
that kind might, at preſent, be mentioned. | 

Don't trouble yourſelf about that, my dear,” 
he anſwered; for it's what I take all into my own 
hands ; your couſin being a perſon that don't talk much; 
by which, how can any thing be brought forward, if 
nobody interferes? A girl, you know, my dear, can't 
ſpeak for herſelf, let her wiſh it never fo much.“ 

% Alas!” ſaid Eugenia, when he was gone, how 
painfully am I ſituated! Clermont will furely ſuppoſe 
this precipitance all mine ; and already, poſhbly, con- 
cludes it is upon my ſuggeſtion he has thus prematurely 
been called from his travels, and impeded in bis praiſe- 
worthy ambition of ſtudying the laws, manners, and 
cuſtoms” of the different nations of Europe !”? 

The wan countenance of Camilla, foon, however, 
drew all obſervation upon herſelf, and obliged her to 
narrate the cruel adventure of the morning. 

I be ſiſters were both petrified by the account of Sir 
_ . Sediey; and their compaſſion for his expected deſpair 
was changed into diſguſt at his inſulting impertinence. 
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They were of opinion that his bird and his ſetters 
ſhould immediately be returned; and their horror of 
any debt with a character mingling ſuch preſumption 
with ſuch levity, made Eugenia promiſe that, as ſoon 
as ſhe was miſtreſs of ſo much money, ſhe would ſend 
him, in the name of Lionel, his two hundred pounds. 

The bird, therefore, by Tom Hodd, was inftantly 
conveyed to Clarendel-Place; but the letters Camilla 
retained, till ſhe could firſt ſhew them to Edgar,—if 
this event had not loſt him to her for ever, and if he 
manifeſted any deſire of an explanation. 


1 


Edgar himſelf, meanwhile, in a paroxyſm ef ſudden 
miſery, and torturing jealouſy, had gallopped furiouſly 
to the rectory of Cleves. | : 

% O, Doctor Marchmont!“ he cried © what a tale 
ce have I now to unfold ! Within theſe laſt twenty-four . 
hours 1 have been the moſt wretched—the happieſt— 
and again the moſt agonized of, human beings ! I have 
thought Camilla beſtowed upon another, — I have be- 
lieved her, — oh, Doctor !— my own !—I have con- 
ceived myſelf at the ſummit of all earthly felicity !l-— 
I find myſelf, at this moment deluded and undone !” 

He then detailed the account, calling upon the Doc- 
tor to unravel to him the inſupportable enigma of his 
deſtiny ; to tell him for what purpoſe Camilla had 
ſhewn him a tenderneſs fo bewitching, at the very time 
ſhe was carrying on a clandeſtine intercourfe with ano- 
ther? with a man, who, though deſtitute neither of 
wit nor good qualities, it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould 
love, ſince ſhe was as incapable of admiring as of par- 
ticipating in his defects? To what incomprehenfible 
motives attribute ſuch incongruities? Why accept and 
ſuffer her friends to accept him, if engaged to Sir 
Sedley ? why, if ſeriouſly meaning to be his, this ſe- 
cret - correſpondence? Why fo early, ſo private, ſo 
ſtrange a meeting? Whence, Doctor Viarchmont, he 
daring boldneſs of his ſeizing her hand? whence the 
never-to-be-forgotten licence with which he preſumed 
to lift it to his lips, —and there hardily to detain it, fe, 
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as never man durſt do, whoſe hopes were not all alive, 
from his own belief in their encouragement ! explain, 
expound to me this work of darkneſs and amazement 
tell me why, with every appearance of the moſt artleſs 
openneſs, I find her thus eternally diſingenuous and un- 
intelligible? why, though I have caſt myſelf wholly in- 
to her power, ſhe retains all her myſtery—tſhe heightens 
it into deceit next perjury ?” _ 

*« Aſk me, my dear young friend, why the ſun does 
not- give night, and the moon day ; thea why women 
practiſe coquetry, Alas! my ſeaſon for ſurpriſe has 
long been paſſed! They will rather trifle, even with 
thoſe they deſpiſe, than be candid even with thoſe they 
reſpect. The young baronet, probably has been mak- 
ing his court to her, or ſhe has believed ſuch was his 
_ deſign; but as you firſt came to the point, ſhe would 
not hazard rejecting you, while uncertain if he were 
ſerious. She was, poſlibly, putting him to the teſt, by 
the account of your declaration, at the moment of your 
unſeaſonable intruſion.” 

If this, Doctor, is your ſtatement, and if your 
ſtatement is juſt, in how deſpicable a lottery have I ri{k- 
ed the peace of my life | You ſuppoſe then—that, if 
fure of Sir Sedley—I am diſcarded ?” 

% You know what 1 think of your ſituation : can I, 
when to yet more riches I add a title, ſuppoſe that of 
Sir Sedley leſs ſecure ?”” | ; a 

The ſhuddering ſtart, the diſtracted look of Edgar, 
with his hand clapped to his burning forehead, now 
alarmed the Doctor; who endeavaured to ſomewhat 
ſoften his ſentence, diſſuading him againſt any immedi- 
ate meaſures, and adviſing him to paſs over theſe firſt 
moments. of emotion, and then coolly to ſuffer inquiry 
to take place of deciſion. But Edgar could not hear 
bim; he ſhook hands with him, faintly ſmiled, as an 
apology for not ſpeaking; and hurrying off, without 
waiting for his ſervant, gallopped toward the New 
Foreſt : leaving his abſence from Cleves to declare 
his defection, and bent only to fly from Camilla, and 
all that belonged to her. 

All, howeyer, that belonged to Camilla was preciſe- 


ly 


ly what followed him; purſued him in every poſſible form, 
clung to his heart-ſtrings, almoſt maddened his ſenſes; 
He could not bear to reflect; retroſpection was torture, 
anticipation was horror. To loſe thus, without neceſ- 
fity, without calamity, the object of his deareſt wiſhes, 
—to loſe her from mere declenſion of efteem— 

Any inevitable evil,” he cried, „I could have 
ſuſtained ; any blow of fortune, however ſevere; any 
ſtroke of adverſity, however terrible; — but this—this 
error of all my ſenſes this deception of all my hopes 
----this extinction of every feeling I have cheriſned“ 

He rode on yet harder, leaping over every thing, 
thoughtleſs rather than fearleſs of every danger he could 
encounter, and galloping with the ſpeed and violence 
of ſome purſuit, though wholly without view, and al- 
moſt without conſciouſneſs ; as if, hoping by flight, to 
eſcape from the degenerate portrait of Camilla : but 
its painter was his own imagination, and mocked the. 
attempt. | l 

From the other fide of a five - barred gate, which, 
with almoſt frantic ſpeed, he was approaching with a 
view to clear, a voice halloo'd to ſtop him; and, at 
the ſame time, a man who was leading one horſe, and 
riding another, diſmounted, and called out, Why, 
as ſure as I'm alive, it's Squire Mandlebert !” 

Edgar now, perceiving Jacob, was going to turn 
back to avoid him; but, reſtraining this firſt movement, 
faintly deſired him to. ſtand by, as. he had not a mo- 
ment to loſe. | 

“ Good lack !” cried Jacob, with the freedom of 
an old fervatt, who had known him from a boy; 
„hy, I would not but have happened to come this 
way for never ſo much ! why you might have brake 
your neck, elſe! Leap fuch a gate as this here? why L 
can't let you do no ſuch a thing! Miſs Camilla's like 
a child of my own, as one may ſay; and ſhe'll never 
hold up her head again, II] be bound for it, if you 
ſhould come to any harm ; and, as to poor old maſter ! 
'twould go nigh to break his heart.” 

Struck with words which, from ſo faithful an old ſer- 

vant; 
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yant, could not but be touching, Edgar, was brought 
ſuddenly to himſelf, and felt the claim of the Tyrold 
family for a conduct more guarded, He endeavoured 
to put his own feelings apart, and conſider how beſt 
he might ſpare thofe of the friends of Camilla ; thoſe 
of Camilla herſelf he concluded to be out of his reach, 
except as they might ſimply relate to the female pride 
and vanity of refufing rather than being given up. 

le pauſed, now, to weigh how he might obviate any 
offence ; and, after firſt reſolving to write a ſort of ge- 
neral leave-taking, and next, ſeeing the almoſt inſupe- 
rable objections to whatever he could ſtate, determined 
upon gaining time for deliberation, by merely com- 
miſſioning Jacob to carry a meſſage to Cleves, that 

ſome ſudden affairs called him, for the preſent, to a 
diſtant part of the country. This, at ſuch a period, 
would create a ſurpriſe that might lead the way to what 
would follow; and Camilla, who could not, he thought 
be much aſtoniſhed, might then take her own meaſures 
for the defection fhe would ſee reaſon to expect. 

But Jacob reſiſted Bearing the intelligence: Good 
* lack, fir,” he cried, what have you got in your head! 
ſomething that will do you no good, I'll be bound, by 
the look of your eyes, which look as big as if they was 
both going to drop out; you'd better come yourſelf and 
tell'em what's. the matter, and ſpeak a word to poor 
Miſs Camilla, or ſhe'll never believe but what ſome 
Hl has betided you. Why we all knew about it, 
faſt enough, before our maſter told us ; ſervants have 
eyes as well as their maſters ; only Mary will have it 
me found it out at the firſt, which an't true, for I ſaw 
it by the time you'd been a week in the houſe ; and if 
you'll take my word, fquire, I don't think there's ſuch 
another heart in the world as Miſs Camilla's except juſt 
my own old maſter's.” 

Edgar leant againft his horſe, neither ſpeaking nor 
moving, yet involuntarily liſtening, while deeply 
ſighing. | | 

«© What a power of good ſhe'll do,” continued Jacob, 
« when ſhe's miſtreſs of Beech Park! I warrant ſhe'll 
80 about, viſiting the poor, and making them — 
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and broths, and wine poſſets, and baby- linen, all day long. 
She has done it at Etherington quite from a child; and 
when ſhe had nothing to give 'em, ſhe uſed to take her 
thread papers and needle books, and fit down and work 
for them, and carry them bits and ſcraps of things to 
help 'em to patch their gowns. Why when ſhe's got 
your fine fortunes, ſhe'll bring a bleſſing upon the whole 
country.” | | 

Edgar felt touched; his wrath was ſoftened into ten- 
derneſs, and he ejaculated to himſelf: © Such, indeed, 
T thought Camilla! active in charity, gentle in good 
works I thought that in putting my fortune into her 
hands, I was ſerving the unhappy, —feediog the indi- 
gent, —reviving the fick !”” 

% Maſter,” continued Jacob, * took a fancy to her 
from the very firſt, as well as I; and when maſter ſaid 
ſhe was coming to live with us, I aſked to make it a ho- 
liday for all our folks, and maſter was as pleaſed as I. 
But nobody'd think what a tender heart ſhe's got of her 
own, without knowing her, hecauſe of her ſinging, and 
Jaughirg, and dancing fo, except when old Miſs Marg- 
land's in the way, who's what Mr. Lionel calls a kill- 
joy at any time. Howbeit, Ill take ſpecial care the 
ſhan't be by when I tell her of my ſtopping you from 
breaking your neck here; but I wiſh you could be in a 
corner yourſelf, to peep at her, without her knowing it; 
I'Il warrant you ſhe'll give me ſuch a ſmile, you'd be fit 
to eat her!” | 

Shaken once more in every reſolution, becauſe un- 

| certain in every opinion, Edgar found the indignant 
deſperation which had ſeized him begin to ſubſide, and 
his mind again become aſſailable by ſomething reſemb- 
ling hope. Almoſt inſtinctively he remounted his horſe, 
and almoſt involuntarily drawn on by hearkening to 
the praiſe of Camilla, and faſcinated by the details 
made by Jacob of her regard, accompanied him back to 
Cleves. | 

As they rode into the park, and while he was ear- 
neſtly endeavouring to form ſome palliation, by which 

he might exculpate what ſeemed to him ſo guilty ia the 
ſtrange meeting and its range circumſtances, he per- 


quiſhed, as almoſt immediately ſhe withdrew it. 
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ceived Camilla herſelf, walking upon the lawn. He 
ſaw ſhe had obſerved him, and ſaw, from her air, ſhe 
ſeemed irreſolute if to re-enter the houſe, or await 
him. 

Jacob, ſignificantly pointing her out, offered to ſhew 


he effect he could produce by what he could relate ; 


but Edgar, giving him the charge of his houſe, earneſtly 
beſought him to retire in quiet, and to keep his opinions 
and experiments to himſelf. | 

Each now, ſeparately, and with nearly equal difficul- 
ty, ſtrove to attain fortitude to ſeek an explanation. 
They approached each other ; Camilla with her eyes 
fixed upon the ground, her air embarraſſed, and her 
cheeks covered with bluſnes; Edgar with quick, but 
almoſt tottering ſteps, his eyes wildly avoiding hers, and 
his complexion pale even to indiſpoſition. ; 

When they were met within a few yards, they ſtopt ; 
Camilla ſtil] without courage to look up, and Edgar 
ſtriving to ſpeak, but finding no paſſage for his voice. 


Camilla, then, aſhamed of her ſituation, raiſed her eyes, 


and forced herſelf to ſay, * Have you been into the 
houſe ? Have you ſeen my couſin Lynmere ?”? 

« No —madam.”” | 

Struck with a cold formality that never before, from 
Edgar, had reached her ears, and ſhocked by the ſight 
of his eftranged and altered countenance, with the cruel 
conſciouſneſs that appearances, authoriſed the moſt de- 
preciating ſuſpicions, ſhe advanced, and holding out her 
hand, Edgar,” ſhe gently cried, are you ill? or 


only angry!“ 


« O Camilla!” he anſwered, “can you deign to uſe 


o me ſuch a word? can you diſtort my deareſt aftecions, 


convulſe my faireft hopes, eradicate every power of hap- 
pineſs—yet ſpeak with fo ſuch ſweetneſs - yet look at 
me with ſuch mildreſs? ſuch ſoftneſs I had almoſt 


Taid—ſuch kindneſs?” 


' Deeply affected, ſhe could hardly ſtand. He had 
taken her offered hand. but in a manner ſo changed from 


the fame action the preceding day, that ſhe ſcarce knew 


if he touched while he held it, ſcarce felt that he relin- 


But 
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But her condeſcenſion at this moment was rather a 
new. torment than any ſolace to him. | he hand which 
ſhe proferred, and which the day before he had received 
as the token of permanent felicity, he had now ſeen in 
the poſſeſſion of another, with every licence, every ap- 
parent mark of permitted rapture in which he had heen 
indulged himſelf, He knew not to whom it ot right 
belonged ; and the doubt not merely baniſhed happineſs, 
but mingled reſentment with miſery, 

&« I ſee,” cried ſhe, after a mortified pauſe; © you 
have Joſt your good opinion of me I can only, there- 
fore—”” She ſtopt, but his melancholy ſilepce was a 
confirmation of her ſuggeſtion that offended her into 
more exertion, and, with {enſibility raiſed into dignity, 
ſhe added. only hope your intended tour to the Con- 
tinent may take place without delay!“ 

She would then have walked on to the houſe ; but 
following her, © Is all over?” he cried, “ and is it 
« thus, Camilla, we part?“ 
© Why not ?” ſaid ſhe, ſuppreſſing a gh, yet turning 
back. J 

«© What a queſtion! cruel Camilla !s this all the 
explanation you allow me?“ 

„What other do you wiſh 2? = 

« All !—-every other !—-that meeting—-thoſe let- 
ters—” 


« If you have any curioſity yet remaining—only 
name what you deſire.” 

Are you indeed ſo good ?”” cried he, ina voice that 
ſhewed his ſoul again melting; “ thoſe letters, then 

“ You ſhall have them—every one!“ ſhe cried, with 
alacrity; and inftantly taking out her pocket-book, 
Preſented him with the prepared packet. 

« Penetrated by this unexpected openneſs and com- 
pliance, he ſnatched her hand, with intent to preſs it to 
his lips; but again the recollection he had ſeen that li- 
berty accorded to Sir Sedley, joined to the fight of his 
writing, checked him; he let it go bowed his thanks 
with a look of grateful reſpect, an attempting no more 
to ſtop her,-walked towards the iuramer-houſe, to pe- 
ruſe the letters. 

CH AP 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Reſolutions. 


Tur ſound of the dinner- bell, which rang in the 
ears of Edgar before he reached his intended retreat, 
would have been unnoticed, if not ſeconded by a meſ- 
ſage from Sir Hugh, who had ſeen him from his win- 
dow. 

Compelled to obey, though in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe 
almoſt intolerable, he put up the important little 
packet, and repaired to the dining parlour; where, 
though none were equally diſturbed with himſelf, no 
one was at eaſe. Young Lynmere, under an appear- 
ance of mingled aſſurance and apathy, the effect of 
acquired conceit, playing upon natural inſipidity, was 
ſecretly tormented with the rueful neceſſity of ſacriſi- 
cing either a noble fortune, or his own fine perſon ; 
Sir Hugh felt a ſtrange diſappointment from the whole 
behaviour of his nephew, though ir was what he would 
not acknowledge, and could not define; Mr. Tyrold 
ſaw with much uneafineſs the glaringly apparent un- 
ſuitablenefs of the intended. alliance ; Eugenia had 
never yet thought herſelf ſo plain and infignificant, 
and felr as if, even fince the morning, the ſmall-pox 
had renewed its ravages, and ſhe had ſunk into being 
ſhorter ; Indiana and Miſs Margland were both acute- 
ly incenſed with Mandlebert ; Dr. Orkborne faw 
but ſmall reaſon to expect gratitude for bis labours 
from the ſupercilious negligence of the boaſted young 
ftudent ; Lavinia was diſturbed for both her ſiſters; 
and Camilla felt that all ſhe valued in life depended 
upon the next critical hour or two. | 

ia this ſtate of general diſcomfort, Sir Hugh, mo 
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could never be ſilent, alone talked. Having long pre- 
ed himſelf to look upon this — as a day of 
— he ſtrove to believe, for a while, the whole 
family were peculiarly enjoying themſelves ; but, upon 
a dead ſilence, which enſued upon his taking a copious 
draught of Madeira and water, Why, my dear 
nephew,” he cried, putting down his goblet, you 
don't tell us any thing ? which Pye no doubt but you 
know why yourſelf. However, as we're all met o 
purpoſe to ſee you, I can't fay I ſhould be ſorry 
to hear the ſound of your voice, provided it won't be 
diſagreeable.” | 

« We are not much—converſant, fir, in each 
other's connexions, I believe,” anſwered Lynmere, 
without ceaſing a moment to eat, and to help himſelf, 
and ordering a freſh plate at every ſecond mouthful ; 
have ſeen nothing, yet, of your folks hereabouts; 
and, I fancy, fir, you don't know a great deal of the 
people I have been uſed to.” 

Sir Hugh, having good humouredly acknowledged 
this to be truth, was at a loſs what further to pur- 
poſe ; and, imagining the taciturnity of the reſt of 
the party to proceed from an awe of the koowicdge - 
and abilities of his nephew, ſoon became himſelf fo 
infected with fear and reverence, that, though he 
could not be ſilent, he ſpoke only to thoſe who were 
next him, and in a whiſper. 

When the deſſert was ſerved, ſomething like a ge- 
neral relief was effected by the unexpected entrance 
of Dr. Marchmont. Alarmed by the ungoverned, and, 
in him, unprecedented, emotions of hdgar, he had 
been to Beech Park; and, finding he had not returned 
there, had ridden on, in the moſt uncaſy uncertainty, 
to inquire for him at Cleves. | 

Happy to ſee him ſafe, though almoſt ſmiling to 
ſee with whom, he was beginning ſome excuſe for his 
intruſion, when the baronet ſaved his proceeding, by 
calling out, © Well, this is as good a piece of good! 
luck as any we've met with yet! Here's Dr. March 
mont come to wiſh us joy; and he's as good a ſcholejr 
as yourſelf, nephew, for any thing 1 know to tl ze 
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contrary, why you need not be ſo afraid of ſpeaking, 
for the fake ot our not underſtanding you; which 
here's five of us can do now, as well as yourſelf.” 

_ Lynmere, readily concluding Mr. Tyrold and 
Edgar, with the two Doctors, made four, glanced 
round the table to ſee who might be the fifth ; when, 
ſuppoſing it Miſs Margland, he withdrew his eyes 
with a Joak of deriſion, and, turning to the butler, 
-alked what wines be might call for. 

Sir Hugh then propoſed that they ſhould all pair 

off z the ignorant ones going one way, and the learned 
ones ſtaying another, 
It would be difficult to ſay which looked moſt 
averſe to this propofition, Eugenia, or the young 
traveller; who haſtily ſaid, I always ride after 
dinner, fir. Is your groom at hand? Can he ſhew 
me your horſes ?” 

« My nephew little ſuſpects, cried Sir Hugh, 
winking. Eugenia belongs to the ſcholars! Ten 
to one but he thinks he's got Homer and Horace 

to himſelf! But here, my dear boy, as you're ſo 

fond of the claſſies“ 2 
Clermont, nimbly riſing, and knocking down a 
= decanter of water in his haſte, but not turning back 
| to look at it, nor ſtaying to offer any apology, af- 
= feed not to hear his uncle, and a haſtily aut 

= of the room, calling upon Indiana to follow him. 
| « In the name of all the Diawoli, cried he, 
ling her into the park with him, „what does 
all this mean? Ts the old gentleman non compos ? 
what's all this ſtuff he deſcants upon ſo freely, of 

ſcholars, and claſſics, and Homer, and Horace? 

« O you muſt aſk Eugenia, not me!” anſwered In- 

_ diana, ſcornfully. _ 

4 Why, what does Eugenia know of the mat- 

a ter?“ 

= « Know ? why every thing, She's a great ſcho- 

= lar, and has been brought up by Dr. Orborne; and 
the talks Greek and Latin.“ | 
Does ſhe ſo? then, by the Lord ſhe's no 
wife of mine! I'd as ſoon marry the old Doctor . 
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ſelf! and I'm ſure he'd make me as pretty a wife, 
Greek and Latin ! why, I'd as ſoon tie myſelf to a 
rod. Pretty fort of dinners ſhe'll give!“ 

« O dear, yes, brother; ſhe -don't care what ſhe 
eats ; the cares for nothing but books, and ſuch kind 
of things.” 

« Books! ha ! ha ! Books, arid Latin and Greek ! 
upon my faith, a pretty wife the old gentleman has 
been ſo good as to find me ! why he muſt be a down- 
right driveller !” 

« Ah, brother, if we had all that fortune, what a 
different figure we ſhould cut with it !” 

« Why, yes, I rather flatter myſelf we ſhould. No 
uu need of five thouſand a year to pore over books ! 

a | ha! faith, this is a good hum enough! 80 he 
thinks to take me in, does he?“ 

« Why, you know, ſhe is ſo rich, brother“ 

« Rich ? well, and what am I? do you fee ſuch a 
figure as this,” (ſuddenly ſkipping before her,) © every 
day? Am I reduced to my laſt legs, think you? Do 
you ſuppoſe 1 can't meet with ſome kind old dowa- 
ger any time theſe twenty years?“ 

« La, brother, won't you have her then ?” 

% No, faith, won't I ! It's not come to that, net- 
ther. This learning is worſe. than her uglineſs; 
would make me look like a dunce in my own 
bouſe.” 

He then proteſted he had rather loſe forty eſtates, 
than ſo be ſacrificed, and vowed, without venturing 
a direct refuſal, he would ſoon ſicken the old gentle- 


man of his ſcheme. 


* * * * 


Eugenia, in retreating to her room, was again 
accompanied by her father and her uncle, whom ſhe 
conjured now, to name her to Clermont no more. 

] can't ſay 1 admire theſe puttings off, my dear,” 
ſaid the baronet, in this our mortal ſtate, which is 
always liable to end in our dying. Not that I pretend 
to tell you I think him over much alert; but there's 

a. O 2 | no 
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no knowing but what he may have ſome meaning in 
it that we can't underſtang ; a perſon having ſtudied 
all his life, has a right to a little partieularity.“ 

Mr. Tyrold himſelf now ſeriouſly interfered, and 
defired that, henceforth, Clermont might be treated 
as if his viſit to Cleves was merely to congratulate his 
uncle upon his recovery; and that all ſchemes, pre- 
parations, and alluſions, might be put aſide, unleſs 
the youth himſelf, and with a good grace, brought 
them forward ; mean while, he and Lavinia would 
return without delay to Etherington, to obviate all 
appearance of waiting the deciſion of any plan. 

Sir Hugh was much diſcomfited by the exaction 
ef ſuch forbearance, yet could the leſs oppoſe it, from 
his own internal diſcontent with his nephew, which 
he inadvertently betrayed, by murmuring, in his way 
to his chamber, There's no denying but what 
they've got ſome odd-fangled new ways of their 
own, in thoſe foreign parts; meeting a ſet of old 
relations for the firſt time, and ſaying nothing to 
them, but aſking for the newſpapers ! Lord help us ! 
Fearing about the wide world, ſo, when we know no- 
thing of it, inſtead of one's own uncles and nephews, 
and kinſpeople !” 

1 


During this time, Edgar, almoſt agoniſed by ſuſ- 
pence and doubt, had eſcaped to the ſummer-houſe, 
whither he was followed by Dr. Marchmont, greatly 
to the wonder, almoſt with the contempt of Dr. 
Orkborne ; whom he quitted, in anxiety for his 
young friend, juſt as he had intimated a deſign to 
conſult him upon a ditfcuir paſſage in an ancient au- 
' thor, which had a place in his work, that was now 
nearly ready for the preſs. 

I know well, Doctor,” ſaid Edgar, © that to 
find me here, after all that has paſſed, will make 
you conclude me the weakeſt of men but I cannot 
now explain how it has been brought about—theſe 
letters muſt firſt tell me if Camilla and I mcet more 
than once again.” iN = 

| | e 
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He then haſtily ran over the letters; but by no 
means haſtily could he digeſt, nor even comprehend 
their contents. He thought them florid, affected, and 
preſuming; yet vague, ſtudied, with little appear- 
ance of ſincerity, and leſs of explicit deciſion. What 
related to. Lionel, and to aiding him in the diſpoſal of 
his wealth, ſeemed leaſt intelligible, yet moſt like ſe- 
rious meaning; but when he found that the inter- 
view at the Grove was by poſitive appointment, and 

ranted to a requeſt made with a ſorwardneſs and aſ- 
2 ſo wide from all delicacy and propriety, the 
blood mounted high into his cheeks, and precipitately 
putting up the packet, he exclaimed : © Here, then, 
it ends] the laſt little ray of heſitation is extinct— ex- 
tinct to be kindled never more!“ AT: - INES. 

The ſound of theſe laſt words cauſed him an emo- 
tion of ſorrow he was unable to reſiſt, though unwil- 
ling to betray, and he hurried out of the ſummer- 
houſe to the wood, where he ſtrove to compoſe his 
mind to the laſt leave-taking upon which he was now 
determitied ; but ſo dreadful was the reſolutiun which 
exacted from his own mouth the refignation of all 
that, till now, had been dearcſt to his views and 
hopes, that the afternoon was far advanced, before he 
could afſuine ſuſficient courage to direct his ſteps to 
the ſpot where the ſactifice-was to be made. 

Accufing, himfelf, then, of weakneſs unpardona- 
ble, he returned to the ſummer-houſe, to apologiſe 
to Dr. Marchmont fur his abrupt retreat; but the 
Doctor had already re-entered the manſion, Thither, 
therefore, he proceeded, purpoſing to ſeek Camilla, to 
return her the lettexy, of Sir Sedley, and to defire her 
commands in Whaß manner to conduct himſelf with 
her father and her uncle, in acknowledging his fears 
that the projected union would fail of affording, to 
either party, the happineſs which, at firſt, it ſeemed 
to promiſe. 

The carriage of Sir Hugh was in waiting at the 
door, and Mr. Tyrold and Lavinia were in the hall. 
Edgar, in no condition for ſuch an encounter, would 


have avoided them; but Mr. Tyrold, little ſuſpect- 
i ing 


 - CAMILLA. 
ing his deſire, rejoiced at the meeting, ſaying he had 
had the houſe ſearched for him in vain, that he might 
ſhake hands with him before his return to Ethe- 
rington. N 
hen, taking him apart, My dear Edgar,” he 
cried, „I have long loved you as tenderly, and [ 
may now confide in you as completely, as if you were 
my ſon. I go hence in ſome inquietude; I fear my 
brother has been too haſty. in making known his view 
with regard to Clermont ; who does not ſeem equal to 
appreciating the worth of Eugenia, though it is evi- 
dent he has not been ſlack in noticing her misfortunes. 
Lentreat you, during my abſence, to examine him as 
if you were already the brother of that dear child, 
who-merits, you well know, the beſt and tendereſt of 
nuſbands 7 | Loa, 
He then followed Lavinia into the carriage, pre- 
vented by his own. occupied mind from obſerving 
the fallen countenance of Edgar, who, more wretch- 
ed than ever, bemoaned now the kindneſs of which 


be bad hitherto been proud, and lamented the pater- 
nal truſt which he would have purchaſed the day be- 


fore almoſt with hfe. 


* * * * 


Camilla, during this period, had gone through con- 


flicts no leſe ſevere. 
Jacob, who. had bought a horſe, for which he 


had cheerfully advanced 20). had informed her of the 


Bate adventure of Edgar, and told her that, but for 
is ſtopping him, he was riding like mad from Cleves, 
and only ſending them all a meſſage that he could not 
come back. | 5 

>Grieved, ſurpriſed, and offended; ſhe inſtantly de- 
termined ſhe would not riſk ſuch another mark of his 
cold ſuperiority, but reſtore to him his liberty, and 
leave him maſter of himſelf. * If the ſeverity of his 
judgment,” cried the, is ſo much more potent than 
the warmth of his affection, it ſhall not be his delicacy, 
nor his compaſſion, that ſhall make me his. I will 


neither be the wife of his repentance nor of his pity. 
| | L muſt 
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muſt be convinced of his unaltered love, his eſteem, 
his trult—or 1 ſhall deſcend to humiliation, not riſe 
to happineſs, in becoming his. Softneſs here woulck 
be meanneſs; ſubmiſſion degrading—if he heſitates 
let him go!“ | 
She then, without weighing, or even ſeeing one ob- 
jection, precipitately reſolved to beg permiſſion © of 
her friends, to accept an invitation ihe had received, 
without as yet anſwering, to meet Mrs. Berlinton at 
Southampton, where that lady was going to paſs fome- 
weeks. She could there, ſhe thought, give the re- 
jection which here its inviolable circumſtances made 
her, for Lionel's ſake, afraid to riſk ; or the could: 
there, if a full explanation ſhould appeaſe him, find” 
opportunity to make it with equal ſafety ; his dif=« 
like to that acquaintance rather urged than impeded 
her plan, for her wounded fpirit red to prove 
its independence and dignity. We PTD 
Eugenia approved this elevation of ſentiment, and 
doubted not it would ſhew her again in her true 
light to Edgar, and bring him, with added eſteem 
to her feet, * 
Camilla wept with joy at the idea: « Ah!” the 
cried, ** if ſuch ſhould be my happy fate; if, after 
hearing all my imprudence, my precipitance, and 
want of judgment, he ſhould voluntarily, when 
wholly ſet free, return to me I will confeſs to him 
every feeling—and _ failing of my heart ! I wilt 
open to him my whole foul, and caft myſelf ever af- 
ter upon his generoſity and his goodneſs—O, my 
Eugenia! almoſt on my knees could | receive=a ſe- 
cond time—the vows of Edgar Mandlebert !” | 


3 CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXXVIIL 


Eaſe and Freedom. 


L YNMERE, at tea-time, returned from his ride, 
with a fixed plan of frightening or diſguſting the 
baronet from the alliance ; with Eugenia, herſelf, he 
imagined the attempt would be vain, for he did not 
conoeive it poſſible any woman who had eyes could 
be induced to reject him. | 

Determined, therefore, to indulge, in full, both 
the natural p1 ption and acquired luxuriance of 
his character, he conducted himſelf in a manner that, 
to any thing ſhort of the partiality of Sir Hugh, 
would have rendered him inſupportably offenſive : 
but Sir Hugh had ſo long cheriſhed a reverence for 
what he had himſelf ordered with regard to his ſtu- 
dies, and what he impliettly credited of his attain- 
ments, that it was more eaſy to him to doubt his 
ſenſes, than to ſuppoſe fo accompliſhed a ſcholar 
could do any thing but what was right. 

„ Your horſes are worth nothing, fir,” cried he, 
in entering; *© I never rode ſo unpleaſant a beaſt, 
« don't know who has the care of your ſtud ; but 
whoever it is, he deſerves to be hanged.” 

Sir Hugh could not refuſe, either to his juſtice or 
his kindneſs, to vindicate his faithful jacob; and for his 
horſes he made as many excufes, as if every one had 
been a human creature, whom he was recommending 
to his mercy, with a fear they were unworthy of 
his favour. 

Not a word was faid more, except what Miſs 
Margland, frem time to time, extorted, by begging 
' queſtions, in praiſe of her tea, till Lynmere, violently 
Tinging the bell, called out to order a fire. 
Every body was ſurpriſed at this liberty, without 
any preyious demand of permiſſion from the baronet, 

f | or 
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or any inquiry into the feelings of the reſt of the 
company; and Sir Hugh, in a low voice, ſaid to 
Eugenia, | am a little afraid pour Mary will be 
rather out of humour to have the grate to poliſh 
again to-morrow morning, in the cale my nephew 
ſhould not like to have another fire then; which, | ſup- 
poſe, if the weather continues ſo hot, may very like- 
ly not be agreeable to him.“ y 

Another pauſe now enſued ; Dr. Marchmont, who, 
of the whole party, was alone, at this time, capable of 
leading to a general conyerfation, was ſeparately oc- 
cupied by watching Camilla; while hialſelf, as uſual, 
was curiouſly and unremittingly examined by Dr, 
Orkborne, in whom ſo much attention to a young 
lady raiſed many private doubts of the juſtice of his 
ſcholaſtic ſame; which ſoon, by what he obſerved 
of his civility even to Miſs Margland, were confirmed 
nearly to ſcepticiſin. s 

Mary, now, entering with a coal ſcuttle and a.can- 
dle, Lynmere, with much diſpleaſure, called out, 
« Bring wood; 1 hate coals,” | #7 | 

Mary, as much diſpleaſed, and nearly as much hu- 
moured as. himſelf, anſwered that nothing but coals: 
were ever burnt in that grate. 5 

© Take it all away, then; and bid my man ſend me 
my peliſſe. That L made to croſs the Alps in.” 

« Fam very ſorry, indeed, nephew,” ſaid. Sir 
Hugh, © that we were not better prepared for your 
being ſo chilly, owing to the weather being ſer 1n ſo 
ſultry, that we none of us much thought of having a 
fire ; and, indeed, in my young time, we were ne- 
ver allowed thinking of ſuch things before Michael- 
mas- day; which I ſuppoſe is quite behind-hand now. 
Pray, nephew, if it is not too muh trouble to you, 
what s the day for lighting fires in foreign parts?“ 

« There's no rule of that fort, now, br, in modern 


philoſophy; that kind of thing's completely out; en- 


tirely expladed, I give you my word.“ 


« Well, every thing's new, Lord help me, fince - 


I was born! But pray, rephew, if I may aſk, 
witlbut tiring you too mu, on account, of my ig-- 
| Q 3 norance, 


« 
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norancc, have they fires in ſummer as well as win- 
ter there?“ 

Do you imagine there are grates and fires on 
the Continent, fir, the fame as in England? ha 


5 ha l“ 


Sir Hugh was diſcountenanced from any further in- 
quiry. a * W 
. ſilence enſued, broken again by a vehe- 
ment ringing of the bell. | 
When the ſervant appeared, What have you 
got, cricd Lynmere, that you can bring me to 
eat? | 
« Eat, nephew ! why you would not eat before 
ſupper, when here's nobody done tea? not that I'd 
have you baulk your appetite, which, to be ſure, ought 
to be the beſt judge.” | | 
The youth ordered ſome oyſters. 
There were none in the houſe. 
He deſired a barrel might immediately be procu- 
red; he could eat nothing elſe. 
Still Edgar, though frequent opportunities occur- 
red, had no fortitude to addreſs Camilla, and no ſpi- 
Tits to ſpeak. To her, however, his dejeQion was a 
revival; ſhe read in it her power, and hoped her pre- 
ſent plan would finally confirm it. | 
A ſervant now came in, announcing a perſon who 
had brought two letters, one for Sir Hugh, the other 
for. Miſs Camilla, but who ſaid he would deliver 
them himſelf, The baronet deſired he might be ad- 
mitted. | 
Several minutes paſſed, and he did not appear, 
. The wonder of Sir Hugh wes awakened for his letter; 
E but Camilla, dreading a billet from Sir Sedley, was in 
3 no haſte. 
Lynmere, however, glad of an opportunity to ifſue 
orders, or make ditarbance, furiouſly rang the bell, 
* + © faying : «© Where are theſe letters ?” | 
| Jacob,“ ſaid the baronet, my nephew don't 
7 mean the ſlowneſs to be any fault of yours, it being 
what you can't help; only tell the perſon than brought 
us our letters, we ſhould be glad to look at them, not 


b knowi from.“ | 
knowing who they may be from. « Why 


7 


+: #0 * 
* 1 


mare natural, like,” 
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Why he ſeems but an odd ſort of 6th, fir ; I can't 
much make him out ; he's been begging ſome flour to 
put in his hair; he'll make himſelf ſo ſpruce, he ſays, 
we tha'n't know him again; I can't much think he's a 
gentleman.” , 
He then, however, added he had made a miſtake, 
as there was no letter for his maſter, but one for Miſs 
Camilla, and the other for Miſs Margland. K 

For me ?” exclaimed Miſs Margland, breaking 
from a ſcornſul filence, during which her under hp 
had been buſy to expreſs her contempt of the curioſity 
excited upon this ſubje&. - * Why how dare they not 
tell me it was for me? it may be from ſomebody of 
conſequence, about. ſomething. of importance, and 
here's half a day loft before 7 can fee it!“ 
She then roſe to go in ſearch of it herſelf, but 
opened the door upon Mr. Dubſter, | 
A ghoſt, could ſhe have perſuaded herſelf ſhe had 
ſeen one, could not more have aftonithed, though it 
would more have diſmayed her. She drew haugh- ' 
tily back, ſaying : „Is there nobody elſe to come ? 

The ſervant anſwered in the negative, and ſhe re- 
treated to her chair. 
Camilla alone was not perplext by this ſight ; ſhe 
had already, from the deſcription, ſuggeſted whom the 
might expect, according to the intimation given by 
the ever miſchievous Lionel. ö 
Miſs Margland, concluding he would turn out to 
be ſome broken tradeſman, prepared herſelf to expect 
that the letter was a petition, and watched for an op- 
portunity to ſteal out of the room. dot 

Mr Dublter-wade two or three low-bows, while 

he had his hand upon the door, and two or three more 
when he bad ſhut it. He then caſt his eyes round 
the room, and eſpying Camilla, with a leering fort 
of (mile, ſaid : O, you're there, ma'am ! L ſhould 
find you out in a hundred. Pve got a letter for you, 
ma'am, and another for the gentlewoman. I took-=tor 
our mamma; and I was not much out in my gueſs, 
br there's. no great difference, as one may ſay, be- 


— 


tween a mamma and a governeſs; only the mother's the 
b 1 «.. He 
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He then preſented her a letter, which ſhe haſtily 

t up, not daring to venture at a public peruſal, 
eſt it might contain not merely ſomething ludicrous 
concerning Mr, Dubſter, to which ſhe was wholly in- 
different, but alluſions to Sir Sedley Clarendel, Which, 
in the actual ſituation of things, might be fatally un- 
ſea ſonable. 2 © 

And now,” ſaid Mr. Dubſter, I muſt give up 
my t'other letter, aſking the gentlewoman's pardon 
for not giving it before ;; only [ was willing to give 
the young lady her's firſt, young ladies being apt to 
be more in a hurry than people a little in years.” 

This addreſs did not much add to the benevolent 
eagerneſs of Miſs Margland to read the epiſtle, and 
endeavouring to decline accepting it: Really,” ſhe 
ſand, .** ante { know what it's about, I'm not much 
uſed to receiving letters in that manner.” 

As to what it's about,” cried he, with a half ſup- 
preſſed ſimper, and nodding his head on one fide ; 
« that's a bit of a ſecret, as you'll ſee when you've 
read it.” | Gy 

Indeed, good man, I wiſh you very well; but 
as to reading all the letters that every body brings one, 
it requires more time than I can pretend to have to 
ſpare, upon every trifling occaſion.” 417 
She would then have retired ; but Mr. Dubſter, 
ſtopping her, ſaid : « Why, if you don't read it, ma 
am, nobody'll be never the wiſer for what I come 
about, for it's ungain-like to ſpeak for one's ſelf ; and 
the young gentleman ſaid he'd write to you, becauſe, 
he ſaid, you'd like it the beſt.” 

The young gentleman ? what young gentle» 
man ?” 
* Young ſquire Tyrold ; he ſaid you'd be as plea- 


— 


fed as any thing to tell it to the old gentleman your- 


felf ; for you was vaſt fond, he ſaid, of matrimo- 
ny.” | | 3 

_ 4 Matrimony ? what have I to do with matrĩimo- 
ny ?” cried Miſs Margland, reddening and bridling ; 
if it's any vulgar trick of that kind, that Mr. Lio- 
nel is amuſing himſelf with, Pm not quite the right 
TE te, 4 l ort 
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ſort of perſon to be ſo played upon; and 1 defire, 


miſter, you'll rake care how yon come to me any more 
upon ſuch errands, left you meet with your proper de- 
ferrs,” “ 9 | 

„Dear heart ! l'm not going to offer any thing un- 
civil. As to matrimony, it's no great joke to a man, 
when once he's made his way in the world ; it's more 
an affair of you ladies by half.” 

* Of us d upon my word this is a compliment ra- 
ther higher than I expected. Mr. Lionel may find, 
however, I have friends who will refent ſuch im- 
pertinence, if he imagines he may ſend who he will 
to me with propoſals of this fort,” 

'« Lauk, ma'am, you need not be in ſuch a fright 
for nothing ! however, there's your letter, ma'am,” 
putting it upon the table; ** and when you are in bet- 
ter cue, I ſuppoſe you'll read it.” | 

Then, advancing to Camilla : «© Now, ma'am, let's 
you and I have a little talk together; but firſt, by 
good rights, I ought to ſpeak to your uncle only I 
dont know which he is; 'twill be mortal kind if you'll 
help a body out.” | 

Sir Hugh was going to anſwer for himſelf, when 
Lynmere, fat gued with ſo long a ſcene in which 
he had no ſhare, had recourſe to his friend the bell, 
calling out, at the ſame time, in a voice of impatience, 
« No oyſters yet!“ 

Sir Hugh now began to grow unhappy for his ſer- 
vants ; for himſelf he not only could bear any thing, 
bur ſtill concluded he had nothing to bear; but his 
domeſtics began all to wear long faces, and, accuſtom- 
ed to ſee them happy, he was hurt to obſerve the 
change. No partiality to his nephew could diſguife 
to him, that, long uſed to every poſſible indulgence, 
it was vain to hope they would ſubmit, without mur- 
muring, to ſo new a bondage of continual and 
remptory commands. Inſtead of attending, therefore, 
to Mr Dubſter, he%onfidered what apology to offer to 
Jacob; who ſuſpeQing by whom he was fummoned, 
did not make his appearance till Lynmere had rung 


Again. 
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Wbere are theſe oyſters?” he then demanded.; 
& have you been eating them ?” 
No, fir,” anſwered he ſurlily; © we're not ſo 
ſharp fer ; we live in Old England; we don't come 
from outlandiſh countries. », 
This true John Bulliſm, Lynmere had neither ſenſe 
to deſpiſe, nor humour to laugh at; and, ſeriouſly in 
a rage, called out, © Sirrah, PI! break your bones!” 
and lifted up his riding ſwitch, with which, as well 
as his boots, he had re-entered the parlour. 
„The Lord be good unto me!” cried Sir Hugh, 
« what new ways are got into the world! but don't 
take it to heart, Jacob, for as to breaking your bones, 
after all your long ſervices, it's a thing I ſha'n't con- 
ſent to; which I hope my nephew won't take ill.“ 


Affronted with the maſter, and enraged with the. 


man, Lynmere ſtroamed petulantly up and down the 
room, with loud and marked ſteps, that called, or at 
leaſt diſturbed the attention of every one, exclaiming, 
at every turning, © A confounded country this! a 
villainous country! nothing to be had in it! I don't 
know what in the world to think of that there's any 
chance I can get! 


Sir Hugh, recovering, ſaid he was ſorry he was ſe 


badly off; and deſired Jacob not to fail procuring 
oyſters if they were to be had within a mile. 


« A nile? —ten miles! ſay ten miles round,” 
eried Lynmere, © or you do nothing; what's ten 


miles for a thing of that ſort?” _ 
Ten miles, nephew? what? at this time of night! 


why you don't think, with all your travelling, that 


when they ve got ten miles there, they'll. have ten 
miles to come back, and that makes count twenty.“ 


« Well, Sir, and ſuppoſe it was forty; what have 


"ſuch fellows to do better?“ 


Sir Hugh bleſſed himſelf, and Mr. Dubſler ſaid to 


Camilla: So, ma'am, why: vou don't read your let- 
ter, neither, no more than the gentlewoman; how- 


ever, I think you may as well ſee a little what's in it; 


| nou I ſuppole no great matters, being from a 
a. | X | 
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A lady! what lady?” cried ſhe, and eagerly ta- 
king it from her po ket, ſaw the. hand-writing of 
Mrs. Berlinton, and inquired how it came into hig 
poſſeſſion: FRY 8 | 
He anſwered, that happening to meet the lady's 
footman, whom he had known ſomething of while in 


* buſineſs, as he was going to put it to the poſt, he 


told him he was coming to the very houſe, and ſo took 
it to bring himſelf, the man being rather in a _ 
to go another way; * ſo I thought twas as well, 
ma'am,” he added, © to fave you the poſtage ; for as 
to a day or ſo ſooner or later, I ſuppoſe it can break 
no great ſquares, in you ladies Jetter-writing.” 
Camilla, haſtily running it over; found it contain- 
ed a moſt preſſing reperition of invitation from Mrs. 
Berlinton for the Southampton plan, and informa- 
tion that ſhe ſhould make a little circuit, to call and 
take her up at Cleves, if not immediately forbidden ; 
the time ſhe named for her arrival, though four days 
diſtant from the date of her letter, would be now 
the following morning. ; | 
This ſeemed, to the agitated ſpirits of Camilla, 
an inviting opening to her ſcheme. She gave the 
letter to her uncle, ſaying, in a fluttered anner, jhe 
ſhould be happy to accompany Mrs. Beriinton, ' for 


a few days, if her father ſhould not diſapprove the 


excurſion, and if he could himſelf have the goodneſs 


to ſpare one of the carriages to ſetch her home, as 


Southampton was but ſixteen miles off. | 
While Sir Hugh, amazed at this requeſt, yet al- 
ways unable to pronounce a negatite to what ſhe de- 
fired, ſtammered, Edgar abruptly took leave. | 
Thunderſtruck by his departure, ſhe looked af 
frighted, after him, with a figh impoſſible to repreſs ; 


ſhe now firſt weighed the hazard of what ſhe was do- 


ing, the deep game ſhe was inconſiderately playing. 
Would it. funder—would it unite them ?—Tears 
ſtarted into her eyes at the doubt; ſhe did nor hear 


der uncle's apſwer ; the roſe to hurry out of the room; 


but before the could eſcape, the big drops rofled faſt 
down. her cheeks ; and, when arrived at her ng 
N ve 
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« T have loft him l the cried, by my own unreffect- 
ing precipitance z „I have loft him, perhaps, for 


ever!“ 
Dr. Marchmont now alſo took leave; Mr. Dub- 
ſter deſired he might ſpeak with the baronet the next 


morning; and the family remained alone. 
CHAP. XXXvIII. 


Dilemmas.. 


V HILE the Baronet was pondering, in the moſt 
melancholy manger, upon this ſudden and unexpect- 
ed demand of abſence in Camilla, the grim goddefs; 
of Envy took poſſeſſion of the fine features of Indi- 
ana ; who declared the was immured alive, while her 

n We every where. The curioſity of Lynmere 
being excited, ro inquire what was to be had or done 
at Southampton, he heard it'abounded in good com- 

ny, and good hſh, and proteſted he muſt undoubt- 

edly ſet out for it the next morning. : 
Indiana then wept with vexation and anger, and 
Miſs Margland athrmed, the was the only young 
lady in Hampſhire, who had never been at South- 
ampton Sir Hugh, concluding Edgar would attend 
Camilla, feared it might hurt the other match to 
part Eugenia from Clermont; and, aſter a little pauſe, 
though deeply ſighing at ſuch a diſperſion from Cleves, 
conſented that they thould'all go together: Camilla, 
therefore, was commiſñoned to alk leave of Mr. Ty- 
Told for Eugenia, as well as for herſelf, and to add a 
zetition from Sir Jugh, that he and Lavinia would. 
Fend the time of their abſence at Cleves. The ba- 
ronet then, of his own accord, alked Dr. Orkborne 
- to 
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to be of the party, that Eugenia, he ſaid, * 


run over her leſſons with him in a morning, 
fear of forgetting them. 

A * however, ſuch as this, of plans ſo long 
formed, and a deſertion ſo voluntary of his houſe, at 
the very epoch he had ſettled for rendering its reſi- 
dence the moſt deſirable, ſent him in complete diſ- 
comfiture to his bed. But there, in a few hours, 
his ſanguine temper, and the kindneſs of his heart 
new modelled and new coloured the circumſtances 
of his chagrin. He confidered he ſhould have 
full time to prepare for the double marriages ; and 
that, with the aid of Lavinia, he might delight and 
amaze them all, with new drefſes and new trinkets, 
which he could now chooſe without the torment of 
continual oppoſition from the documentiſing Miſs 
Margland. Thus he reſtored his plaſtic mind to its 
uſual ſatisfaction, and aroſe the next morning with- 
out a eloud upon his brow. The pure deſign of be- 
nevolence is to beſtow happineſs upon others, but its 
intrinſic reward is bringing happineſs home! 

But this ſweetneſs of nature, ſo aptly ſupplying 
the firſt calls, and the firſt virtues of philoſophy, was 
yet more ſeverely again tried the next morning: 
for when, forgetting the ' caution he had folemnly 
promiſed, but vainly endeavoured to obſerve, he in- 
timated to Lynmere theſe purpoſes, the youth, bluſh- 
ing at the idea of being taken for the deſtined hufs 
band of Eugenia in public, preferred all riſks to be- 
ing followed by ſuch a rumour to Southampton; 
and, when he found ſhe was to be of the party, po- 
ſitively declared the match to be out of all queſtion. * 

Sir Hugh now ſtood aghaſt. Many had been his 
diſappointments ; his rage for forming ſchemes, and 
his credulity in perſuading himſelf they would be ſue- 
ceſsful, were ſources not more fertile of amuſement 
in their projection, than of mortification in their 
event: but here, the length of time ſince his plan had 
been arranged, joined to the very ſuperficial view he 
had taken of any chance of its failure, had made him, 
by degrees, regard it as fo fixed and ſettled, that it 
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rather demanded congratulation than concurrence, 
rather waited to be enjoyed than executed. 

Lynmere took not the ſmallett intereſt in the dif. 
may of his uncle, but, turning upon his heel, faid 
he would go to the ftables, to ſee if he could find 
ſomething that would carry him any better than the 
miterable jade he had mounted the preceding even- 
ing. | 
Sir Hugh remained in a kind of ſtupefaction. He 
ſeemed to himſelf to be bereft of every purpoſe of 
life; and robbed at once, of all view for his actions, 
all ſubject for his thoughts. The wide world, he be- 
lieved, had never, hitherto, given birth to a plan ſo 
ſagaciouſly conceived, ſo rationally combined, fo in- 
fallibly ſecure: yet it was fallen, cruſhed, rejected! 
As gleam of ſunſhine, however, ere long, emitted 
upon his deſpondence; it occurred to him, that the 
learned education of Eugenia was ſtil] a ſecret to her 
couſin ; his whole ſcheme, therefore, might perhaps- 
yet be retrieved, when Lynmere ſhould be informed 
of the peculiar preparations made for his conjugal. 
happineſs. N 

Fetching now a long breath, to aid the revival of 
his faculties and his ſpirits, he conſidered how to open 
his diſcourſe ſo as to render it moſt impreſſive, and 
then ſent for Clermont to attend him in his chamber, 

* Nephew,” cried he, upon his entrance, I am 
now going to talk to you a little in your own way, 
having ſomething to tell you of, that, I believe, you 
Won't know how to hold cheap, being a thing that 
belongs to your ſtudies; that is to ſay, to your cou- 
fin's ; which, 1 hope, is pretty much the ſame thing, 
at leaſt as to the end. Now the caſe of what I have to 
ſay is this; you muſt know, nephew, I had always 
fer my heart upon having a rich heir; but it's what 
did not turn out, which J am ſorry enough for; 
but where's the man that's ſo wiſe as to know his 
own doom ? that is, the doom of his fortune. How- 
ever, that's what I ſhould not talk of to you, ha- 
ving- ſo little; which, I hope, you won't take to 
heart. And, indeed, it in't much worth a wiſe: 
kd? | man's 
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man's thinking of, when he han't got it, for what's a 
fortune, at bottom, but mere metal? And ſo having, 
as I ſaid before, no heir, l'm forced, in default of it, 
to take up with an heireſs. But, to the end of ma- 
king all parties happy, Vve had her brought up in the 
ſtyle of a boy, ſor the ſake of your marrying her. 
For which reaſon, I believe, in point of the claſſics“ 

«© Me, fir !” cried Lynmere, recovering from a long 
yawning fit, and what have | to do with marrying 
a girl like a boy? That's not my taſte, my dear fir, 
I affure you. Beſides, what has a wife to do with the 
claſſics? will they ſhaw her how to order her table? 
1 oppoſe when 1 want to cat, I may go to a cook's 

op!“ | | 

Here ſubſided, at once, every particle of that re- 
verence Sir Hugh had ſo long nouriſhed for Clermont 
Lynmere. To hear the claſſics ſpoken of with diſre- 
ſpeQ, after all the pains he had taken, all the orders 
be had given for their excluſive ſtudy and veneration, 
and to find the common calls of life, which he had be- 
lieved every ſcholar regarded but as means of exiſtence, , 
not auxiliaries of happineſs, named with preference, 
diſtanced, at a ſtroke, all high opinion of his nephew, 
and made way, in its ſtead, for a diſpleaſure not 
wholly free from diſdain. _ ; 

« Well, Clermont,” faid he, after a pauſe, 1 
won't keep you any longer, now I know your mind 
which 1 wiſh J had known before, for the account of 
your couſin, who has had plague enough about it in 
her bringing up; which, however, | ſhall put an end 
to now, not ſeeing that any good has come from it.“ 

Lynmere joyfully accepted the permiſſion to retire, 
enchanted that the rejection was thus completely off 
his mind, and had incurred only ſo flight a reproof, 
unaccompanied with one menace, or even remon- 
ſtrance. 

The brit conſternation of Sir Hugh, at the fall of 
this favourite project, was, indeed, ſomewhat leſſened, 
at this moment, by the fall of his reſpectſul opinion 
of its principal object. He ſent therefore, oy 
for Eugenia, to whom he abruptly exclaimed, © 4 
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dear girl, who'd have thought it? here's your couſin 
Clermont, with all his Greck and Latin, which I be- 
gin to bleſs God I don't know a word of, turning out 
2 mere common nothing, thinking about his dinners 
and ſuppers! for which reaſon I beg you'll think of 
him no more, it not being worth your while ; in par- 
ticular, as he don't deſire it.” 

Eugenia, at this intimation, felt nearly as much re- 
lieved as diſturbed. To be refuſed was, indeed, 
ſhocking ; not to her pride, ſhe was a ſtranger to 
that paſſion ; but to her delicacy, which pointed out 
to her, in ſtrong colours, the impropriety of having 
been expoſed to ſuch a deciſion : nevertheleſs, to find 
herſelf unſhackled from an alliance to which ſhe look- 
ed forward with dread, without offending her uncle, 
to whom fo many reaſons made it dear, or militating 
age inft her own heroic ſentiments of generoſity, which 
revolted againſt wilfully depriving her couſin of an in- 
herirance already offered to him, removed a weight 
from her mind, which his every word, look, and gef- 
ture, had contributed to increaſe fince their firſt meet- 
ing. | 


* * * * 


Dr. Marchmont had ridden to Beech Park, where 
he had ſpent the night, though uninvited by its agĩta- 
ted owner, whom the very name of Mrs Berlinton, 
annexed to an accepted party of pleaſure, had driven, 
in ſpeechleſs agony, from Cleves. 

I wonder not,” cried he, © at your diſturbance ; 
I feel for it, on the contrary, more than ever, from 
my obſervations of this evening ; for | now fee the 
charm, the potent charm, as well as the difficulties of 
your ſituation. This ſtrange affair with Sir Sedley 


Clarendel cannot, in common foreſight of what may 


enſue from it, be paſſed over without the moſt rigid 
ſcrutiny, and ſevereſt d-liberation ; yet, I ſincerely 
hope, inquiry may produce ſome palliation : this young 
lady, I ſee, wil! not eafily, for ſweetneſs, for counte- 
nance, for every apparent attraction, be replaced: 
and, the firſt of all requilites is certainly in your fa- 


your ; 


. 


| 
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vour ; it is evident ſhe loves you.” | g #55 

Loves me ?” cried Edgar, his arms involuntarily 
encircling him as he repeated the magnetiſing words: 
« Ah! Dr. Marchmont, could ſhe then thus grieve 
and defy me ?—And yet, ſo too ſaid Jacob, - that 
good, faithful, excellent old ſervant''— : 

« Yes; I watched her unremittingly; and ſaw 
her ſo much hurt by your abrupt retreat, that her 
eyes filled with tears the moment you left the room.“ 

„O, Dr. Marchmont !—and for me were they 
ſhed ?—my dear dear friend! -- withhold from me 
ſuch a picture or reconcile me completely to viewing 
no other!“ 

Onde more, let me warn you to eircumſpection. 
The ſtake for which you are playing is life in its beſt 
part, tis peace of mind. That her manners are en- 
*ging, that her looks are captivating, and even that = 

er heart is yours, admit no doubt : but the ſolidity or * 
the 1 of that heart are yet to be proved.“ 

Still, Doctor, though nearly in defiance of all 
my ſenſes, {till I can doubt any thing rather than 
the heart of Camilla ! Precipitate, I know, ſhe has | 
always been reckoned ; but her precipitance is of * = 
kin to her nobleſt virtues; it ſprings but from the 
unſuſpicious frankneſs of an unguarded, becauſe in- 
nocent nature. And this, in a ſhort time, her un- 
derſtanding will correct.“ Med 2. 

« Are you ſure it is adequate to the taſk ? There 
is often, in early youth, a quickneſs of parts which 
Tailes expectations that are never realiſed. Their 
origin is but in the animal {pirits, which, inſtead of of 
ripening into judgment and ſenſe by added years, 
dwindle into nothingneſs, or harden into flippaney, 
The character, at this period, is often fo unſtable, 
as to be coinpletely new mon.ded by every new ac- 
eident, or new afſuciate. How innumerable are the 
lurking ill qualities that may lie dormant beneath 
the ſmiles of youth and beauty, in the ſeaſon of their 
untried ſerenity ! The contemporaries of half our 
fierceſt viragos of fifty, may «flvre you that, at fif- 
teen, they were all ſoftneſs and {weetneſs. The. 
preſent 
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| — zra, however, my dear young friend, is high- 


favoutable to all you can judictouſly with ; namely, 
the entire re-eſtabliſhment, or total deſtruction of all 
confidence.—To a man of your nice feelings, there d. 
no medium, Your love demands reſpect, or your 
tranquillity exacts flight from its object. Set apart 
your offence at the cultivation of an acquaintance 


vou diſapprove; be yourſelf of the party to South- 


ampton, and there, a very little obſervation will ena- 
ble you to dive into the moſt ſecret receſſes of her 


character“ 


1 Steadineſs, Doctor, I do not want, nor yet, how- 
ever I ſuffer from its exertion, fortitude: but a plan 
ſuch as this, requires ſomething more; it calls for an 
equivozal conduct, which, to me, would be impracti- 


cable, and to her, might prove deluſive. No !—the 


openneſs I ſo much pine to meet with, I muſt, at leaft, 
not forfeit myſelf.” 

The fervour of your integrity, my dear Mandle- 
bert, miſtakes caution for deceit. If, indeed, this 


plan had any other view than your union, it would 


F not merely be cruel, but infamous: the truth, how- 


ever, is, you muſt either purſue her upon proof, or 
"abandon her at once, with every chance of repenting 
ſuch a meaſure ” 

Alas! how torturing is heſitation! to believe 
myſelf the object of her regard to think that firſt 
of all human felioities mine, yet to find it fo pli- 
ant — ſo precarious—to ſee her, with ſuch thought- 
leſs readineſs, upon the point of falling into the hands 
of another !—receiving—anſwering—his letters !— 
letters too ſo confident, ſo daring! made up of inſo- 
lent demands and imperious reproaches—to meet him 
by bis own appointment—O, Dr. Marchmont ! all 


delicious as is the idea of her preference—all en- 
_ twined as ſhe is around my ſoul, how, now, how 


ever again, can I be happy, either to quit —or to 


claim her? 


« This diviſion of ſentiment is what gives riſe to my 
plan. At Southampton, you will ſee if Sir Sedley 
Purſues her; and, as ſhe will be uncertain of your 

intentions, 


2, 


intentions, you will. be enabled to judge the fngleneſs* 
of her mind, and the ſtability of her aſſection by the 
reception ſhe gives him,” 1 

« But if—as I think I can gather from her deliver 
ing me his letters, the affair, whatever it has been, 
with Sir Sedley, is over,-W hat then? 

„ You will have leiſure to diſcuſs it; and oppor- 
tunity, alſo, to ſee her with other Sir Sedleys. Pub- 
lic places abound with thoſe flutterers after youth and 
beauty ; unmeaning admirers, who ſigh at every new 
face; or black traitors to ſociety, who ſeek but to 
try, and try but to publiſh their own power of con- 


« Will you, then, my dear Doctor, be alſo of the 


| th for my ſake, will you, once more, quit your i4 
ſtudies and repoſe, to give me, upon the ſpot, your : 
counſel, according te the varving exigence of yary- | 


ing circumſtances ? to aid me to prepare and compoſe J 
my mind for whatever may be the event, and to guide | 
even, if poſſible, my wavering and diſtracted thoughts... 
To the importance of the period, and to a plea ſo 
ſerious, every obſtacle yielded, and Dr. Marchmont 
agreed to accompany him te Southampton, * 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


Live and Learn, 


B EFORE the Cleves party aſſembled to breakfaft, 

after the various arrangements made for Southamp- A 

ton, Mr. Dubſter arrived, and demanded an inter- 

view with Sir Hugh, who, attending him to the draw- 

ing - room, aſked his pleaſure. 

% Why, have you not read the young . 
| | | 8 
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letter, fir?” cried he, ſurpriſed, “ becauſe he ſaid, 
he'd put it all down, clear as a pike ſtaff, to ſave 
time.” 

Sir Hugh had not heard of it.“ 

« Why, then, if you pleaſe, fir, we'll go and aſk 
that elderly gentlewoman, what ſhe's done with it. 
She might as well have ſhewed it, after che young 
gentleman's taking the trouble to write it to her. But 
the is none of the good naturedeſt I take it.” 

Repairing, then, to Miſs Margland, after his uſual 
bows to all the company, „I aſk pardon, ma'am,” he 
cried ; © but pray, what's the reaſon of your keeping 
the young gentleman's letter to yourſelf, which was 
writ o'purpoſe to let the old gentleman know what I 
come for?“ | 

«* Becauſe I never trouble myſelf with any thing 
that's impertinent ;” ſhe haughtily anſwered : though, 
in fact, when the family had retired, ſhe had ſtolen 
down ſtairs, and read the letter ; which contained a 
warm recommendation of Mr. Dubſter to her favour, 
with abundant flippant offers ro promote her own in- 
tereſt for ſo deſirable a match, ſhould Camilla prove 
blind to its advantages. This the had then burnt, 
with a determination never to acknowledge her con- 
deſcenſion in opening it. 

The repeated calls of Mr, Dubſter procuring no 
further ſatisfaQtion ; ** Why, then, I don't ſee,” he 
ſaid, but what I'm as bad off, as if the young gen- 
tleman had not writ the letter, for I've got to ſpeak 
for myſelf at laſt.” 

Taking Sir Hugh, then, by a button of his coat, 
he defired he would go back with him to the other 
parlour : and there, with much circumlocution, and 
unqualified declarations of his having given over all 
thoughts of further marrying, tili the young gentle- 
man over perſuaded him of his being particular agree- 
able to the young lady, he ſolemnly propoſcd himſelf 
for Miſs Camilla Tyrold. 

Sir Hugh, who perceived in this addreſs nothing 
that was ridiculous, was ſoihewhat drawn from re- 
AeQiing on his own diſappointment, by the pity he ow. 
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ceived for this hopeleſs ſuitor, to whom, with equal 


cireumlocution of concern, he communicated, that his 


niece was on the point of marriage with a neighbour, - 


know that,” replied Mr. Dubſter, nodding ſa- 
gaciouſly, © the young gentleman having told me of 
the young baronight ; but he ſaid, it was all againſt 
her will, being only your over teaſing, and the like.” 

„The Lord be good unto me!” exclaimed the ba- 
ronet, holding up his hands; if 1 don't think all 
the young boys have a mind to drive me out of my 
wits, one after t'other .” 

Hurrying, then, back to the breakfaſt parlour, 
and to Camilla, Come hither, my dear,” he cried, 
* for here's a gentleman come to make his addreſſes 
to — that won't take an anſwer.” | 

very ſerious thought, and every melancholy ap- 


prehenſion in Camilla gave place, at this ſpeech, to 


the ludicrous machinations of Lionel. She took Sir 
Hugh by the hand, and, drawing him away to the 
moſt diſtant window, ſaid, in a low voice My dear 
uncle, this is a mere trick of Lionel; the perſon you 
ſee here is, I believe, a tinker.” 

« A tinker!” repeated Sir Hugh, quite loud, in 
defiance of the ſigns and hiſts! hiſts! of Camilla, 
« good lack! that's a perſon I ſhould never have 
thought of!“ Then walking up to Mr, Dubſter, who 
was taking into his hands all the ornainents from the 
chimney-piece, one by one, to examine, © Sir,” he 
ſaid, (you may be a very good fort of man, and [ 
don't doubt but you are, for I've a proper reſpect for 
every trade in its way; but in point of marrying my 
niece, it's a thing I muſt beg you to put out of your 
head; it not being a proper ſubje& to talk of to a 
young lady, from a perſon in that line.“ 

« Very well, fir,” anſwered Mr. Dubſter, ſtiffly, 
and pouting, ** it's not of much conſequence ; don't 
make yourſelf uneaſy. There's nothing in what 1 
was going to propoſe but what was quite genteel. I'd 
{corn to addreſs a lady elſe. She'd have a good five 
hundred a=year, in caſe of outliving me.” 

Ver; II. P | « Good 
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Good 'lack ! five hundred a year! who'd have 
thought of ſuch a thing by the tinkering buſineſs ?” 

„The what buſineſs, did you ſay, fir?” cried 
Mr. Dubſter, ſtrutting ap to the baronet, with a ſo- 
lemn frown. 


« The tinkering buſineſs, my good friend. Ant 


you a tinker?” 


„Sir!“ cried Mr. Dubſter, ſwelling, © I did not 
think, when I was coming to make ſuch a handſome 
offer, of being affronted at ſuch a-rate as this. Not 
that | mind it. It's not worth fretting about. How- 
ever, us to a tinker, I'm no more a tinker than your- 
ſelf, whatever put it in your head.“ 

Good lack, my dear,” cried the baronet, to Ca- 
milla, “the gentleman quite denies it.” 

Camilla, though unable to refrain from laughing, 
confeſſed ſhe had received the information from Mrs. 


Arlbery at the Northwick breakfaſt, who, ſhe now 


ſuppoſed, had ſaid it in random ſport. 

Sir Hugh cordially begged his pardon, and aſked 
him to take a ſeat at the breakfaſt table, to ſoften the 
-undeſigned offence. 

A note now arrived from Mr. Tyrold to the ba- 


,ronet. It contained his conſent to return, with La- 
' vinia, to Cleves, and his ready acquieſcence in the 


little excurſion to Southampton, fince Miſs Margland 


would be ſuperintendant of the party; “ and ſince,” 


he added, they will have another guardian, to whom 
already I conſign my Camilla, and, upon her account, 


my dear Eugenia alſo, with the ſame fearleſs confidence 


I ſhould feel in ſeeing them again under the mater- 
nal wing.“ 

Sir Hugh, who always read his letters aloud, ſaid, 
when he had done: © See what it is to be a good boy! 
my brother looks upon young Mr. Edgar as theſe young 
girls“ huſband already; that is, of one of them; by 
which means the other becomes his ſiſter; which, I'm 
ſure, is a trouble he won't mind, except as a pleaſure.“ 

Camilla's diſtreſs at this ſpeech paſſed unnoticed, 
from the abrupt entrance of Lynmere, giving orders 
aloud to his ſervant to get ready for Southampton. 

dd Inflamed 
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Inflamed with triumph in his recent ſucceſs in baf- 
ſling his uncle, that youth was in the moſt turbulent 
ſpirits, and fixed a reſolution either to lord it over the 
whole houſe, or regain at once his liberty for return- 
ing to the Continent, 

Forcing a chair between Sir Hugh and Camilla, he 
ſeized rapidly whatever looked moſt inviting from 
every plate on the table, to place upon his own, mur- 
muring the whole time againſt the horſes, declaring 
the ſtud the moſt wretched he had ever ſeen, and pro- 
teſting the old groom muſt be turned away without 
loſs of time. | 

What, Jacob ?“ cried the baronet; “ why, ne- 
phew, he has lived with me from a boy: and now he's 
grown old, I'd ſooner rub down every horſe with my 
own hand, than part with him.” i 

« He muſt certainly go, fir. There's no keeping 
him. 1 may be tempted elſe to knock his brains our 


ſome day. Beſides, | have a very good fellow I can 


recommend to you of my own.” 
Clermont, I've no doubt of his being a 
good fellow, which I'm very glad of; but as ts 


your always knocking out the brains of my ſervants,” 
it's a thing I mwſt beg you not to talk of any more, 


being againſt the law. Befides which, it don't 
ſound very kind of you, conſidering their having done 
you no harm ; never having ſeen your face, as one 
may ſay, except juſt to wait upon you; Which can 


. herdly be reckoned a bad office; beſides a ſervant's 


being a man, as well as you ; whether Homer and 
Horace tell you fo or no.“ 

To fee Sir Hugh diſpleaſed, was a fight new to the 
whole houſe. Camilla and Eugenia, mutually pained 
for him, endeavoured, by various little kind offices, 
to divert his attention; but Indiana thought his dif- 
pleaſure proved her brother to be a wit ; and Clermont 
roſe in ſpirits and in inſolence upon the fame idea: too 
ſhallow to know, that of all the qualities with which 
the perverſity of human nature is gifted, the power 
which is the moſt common to attain, and the moft 
eaſy to praciſe, is the art of provoking. 

P 2 Jacob 


„ 
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Jacob now appearing, - Lynmere ordered ſome 
 Mrimps. 

There were none, 

« No ſhrimps ? There's nothing to be had! Tis 
a wretched county this!“ 

« You'll get nice ſhrimps at Southampton, fir, by 
what I can hear,” ſaid Mr. Dubſter. Tom Hicks ſays 
he has been ſick with em many a day, he's eat ſuch 
a heap, They gets 'em by hundreds, and hundreds, 
and hundreds at a time.” | 

„ Pray, nephew how long ſhall you ſtay ? becauſe 
of my nieces coming back at the ſame time.” 

„ A fortnight's enough to tire me any where, fir, 
Pray what do you all do with yourſelves here after 
breakfaſt? What's your mode? 

„Mode, nephew ?- we've got no particular mode 


that ever I heard of. However, among ſo many of us, 


I think it's a little hard, if you can find nothing te 
Fay to us; all in a manner, your relations too.“ 

« We take no notice of relations now, fir ; that's 
out.” 

« Pm ſorry for it, nephew, for a relation's a relation, 
whether you take notice of him or not, And there's 
ne er an ode in Virgil will tell you to the contrary, 
as I believe“ | 

A ſhort filence now enſued, which was broken b 
a ſigh from Sir Hugh, who ejaculated to himſelf, 
though aloud, ** I can't but think what my poor friend 
Weſtwyn will do, if his ſon's came home in this man- 
ner ! caring for nobody, but an oyſter, or a ſhrimp ; 
— unleſs it's a newſpaper !” 

« And what ſhould a man care for elſe, my good 
old friend, in a deſart place ſuch as this ?“ 

« Good old friend !“ repeated the baronet; to 
be ſure, I'm not very young.— However, as to that 
but you mean no harm, I know, for which reaſon 1 
can't be ſo ill-natured as to take it ill. However, if 
poor Weſtwyn is ſerved in this way He's my dear- 
eſt friend that Ive got, out of us all here, of my own 
Kin, and he's got only one ſon, and he ſent him to 
foreign parts only for cheapneſs; and if he ſhould 

happen 
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Happen to like nothing he can get at home, it won't 
anſwer much in ſaving, to ſend our for things all day 
long.” 

5 O don't be troubled, ſir; Weſtwyn's but a poor 
creature, He'll take up with any thing. He lived 
within his allowance the whole time. A mighty poor 
creature,” 4 
l'm gladof it! glad of it indeed!” cried Sir 
| Hugh, with involuntary eagerneſs ; ** | ſhould have 
| been ſorry if my poor good old friend had had ſuch 

diſappointment.“, 
| « Upon my honour,” cried Lynmere, piqued, © the 
quoz of the preſent ſeaſon are beyond what a man 4 
N could have hoped to fee !” * 

+ Quoz! what's quoz, nephew?“ 

« Why,it's a thing there's no explaining to you ſort 
of gentlemen ; and ſometimes we tay quiz, my good 
old fir.” 

Sir Hugh, now, for almoſt the firſt time in his life, 
felt ſeriouſly affronted. His utmoſt lenity could not 
palliate the wilful diſreſpe& of this language ; and, 
with a look of grave diſpleaſure, he anſwered, ** Re- 
ally, nephew, I can't but ſay, I think you're got rather 
a particular odd way of ſpeaking to perſons. As to 
talking ſo mueh about people's being old, you'd do- 
well to conſider that's no fault in any vody ; except 
one's years, which is what we can't be ſaid to help.” 

«- You deſcant too much upon words, ſir; we have 
left off, now, uſing them with ſuch prodigious preciſion. 
It's quite over; fir.” 

„O, my dear Clermont!“ cried Sir Hugh, loſing 
his ſhort movement of anger in a more tender ſen- 
ſation of concern,“ how it goes to my heart to ſee 
you turn out ſuch a jackanapes !” 

Lynmere, reſentfully hanging back, ſaid no more: 
and Mr, Dubſter, having drunk ſeven diſhes of tea, 
with a long apology between each for the trouble, 
gladly ſeized the moment of pauſe, to aſk Camilia 
when ſhe had heard from their friend Mrs. Mittin, . 
adding, I ſhould have brought you a lettei from 


her, .ma'am, myſelf, but that I was rather out of _ | 
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with her ; for happening to meet her, the day as you 
went, walking on them Pantiles, with ſome of her 
quality binding, when I was not dreſſed out quite in 
my belt becomes, ſhe made as if ſhe did not know me, 
Not as it ſignifies. I's pretty much of a muchnefs 
to me. I remember her another ſort of perfon io what 
the looks now, before I was a gentleman myſelt.” 

« Why, pray, what was you then, fir ?” cried Sir 
Hugh, with great ſimplicity. | 

As to that, fir, there's no need to ſay whether | 
was one thing or another, as I know of; l'un not in 
the leaſt aſhamed of what ] was.” | 

Sir Hugh ſeeing him offended, was beginning an 
apology ; but, interrupting bim,“ No, fir, “ he faid, 
there's no need io ſay nothing about it. It's not a 
thing to take much to heart. I've been defamed often 
enough, I hope, to be above minding it. Only juſt 
this one thing, fir; | beg 1 may have the tavour to 
be intreduced to that lady as had the obligingneſs to 
call mie a tinker, when | never was no fuch thing.” 

Breakfaſt now being done, the ladies retired to pre- 


pare for their journey. 


„Well.“ cried Mr. Dubſter, looking after Euge- 
niat * that little lady will make no great figure at 
ſuch a place as Southton. I would not have her look 
out for a huſband there.” 

** She'd have been juſt the thing for me!“ cned 
Ly nmere, haughtily riſing, and conceitedly parading 


bis fine form up ard down the room; hiseyes catching 


it from looking- glaſs, to looking glaſs; by every poſſible 
contrivarce; “ jult the thing matched to perfection!“ 

Lord help me! if I don't find myſelt in the dark 
about every thing“ cried Sir Hugh; „ who'd have 
thought of you ſcholars thinking ſo much of beauty; I 
ſhould be glad to know what your claſſics ſay to that 
point?“ 

Faith, my good fir, I never trouble myſelf to 
aſk. From the time we begin our tours, we wipe 
away all that ſtuff as faſt as pollbde from our thoughts.” 


« Why, pray, nephew, what harm could it do to 


« We 


your tours ?” 
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„We want room, fir, room in the pericranium ! 
As ſoon as we being to tra vel, we give up everything 
to taſte. And then we want cleir heads. Clear 
heads, fir, for pictures, ſtatues, butts, alto relievos, 
baſſo relievos, tablets, monuments, mauſoleums”— 

« If you go on at that rate, nephew,” interrupted- 
Sir Hugh, holding his ears, © you'll put my poor head 
quite into a whirhgig. And it's none of the deepelt 
already,.Lord help me!“ | 

Lynmiere now, without ceremony, made off; and 
Mi. Dubſter, left alone with the baronet, ſaid they. 
night as well proceed to buſineſs.“ So pray, fir, if l 
way make bold, in the caſe we come to a right un- 
derttanding about the young lady, what do you pro- 
pole to give her down ?” 

Sir Hugh, flaring, inquired what he meant. 

« Why, I mean, fir, What ſhall you give her at the 
fiſt? ] know the's to have it all at your demiſe ; 
but thati'n't the bnd in the hand Now, when once 
1 know that, I car” make my offers, which ſhall be 
handſome or not according. And that's but fair. 
So how much can you part with, fir ?” 

„Not a Guinea!” cried Sir Hugh, with ſzme 


emotion; ” I can't give her any thing! Mr. Edgar 


knows that.“ 

„That's hard, indeed, fir. What nothing for 
a ſetting out? And, pray, fir, what may the ſum 
total be upon your demiſe ?” 


Not a penny!” cried Sir High, with ſtill more 


agitation : ** Don't you know I've diſinherited her?“. 


«« Diſinherited her? why this is bad news enough! 


And pray, fir, what for?“ 


Nothing! She never offended me in thought, word, 


nor deed, ! a 


„Well, that's odd enough. And when did you do 


* fr 1" 

„The very week. ſhe was nine years old, poor 
thing! which I ſhall never forget as long as 1 live, 
being my worſt action.“ 

„Well, this is particular enough! And young 
ſquire Tyrold's never heard a word of it: which is 
ſome what of a wonder too.“ 


Not 
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« Not heard of it? why the whole family know it! 
Pve ſettled every thing | was worth in the world 
upon her younger ſiſter, that you ſaw ſitting by her.” 

Well, it Tom Hicks did not as good as tell me 
ſo ever ſo long ago, though the young ſquire ſaid it 
was all to the contrary : what for, | don't know; 


_ unleſs to take me in. But he won't find that quite 9 


eaſy, aſking his pardon. Matrimony's a good thing 
enough, when it's to help a man forward: but a per- 
ſon mult be a fool indeed, to put himſelf out of his 
way for nothing .” 

He then formally wiſhed the baronet a good day, 
and haſtened from the houſe, puffed up with vain 
glory, at his. own ſagacious precautions, which had 
thus happily ſaved him from being tricked into un- 
profitable wedlock. 

Mrs. Berlinton now. arrived, and as. Camilla was 
ready, though trembling, doubtful, apprehenſive of the 
itep the was taking, declined alighting. A. general 
meeting was to take place at the inn: and the baroner, 
putting a. twenty. pound note ig her hand, with the 
moſt tender bleflings parted with his darling niece, 
And then, ſurpriſed at not ſeeing Edgar to breakfaſt, 
ſent his butler to tell him the hiſtory of the excurſion. 

Lynmere was already ſet off on horſeback : aud 
the party, conſiſting of Dr. Oikborne, Miſs Margland, 
Indiana, and Eugenia, followed two hours after, in 
the coach of the baronet, which drove from the park as 
the chaiſe entered it with Mr. Tyrold and Lavinia, 


to ſupply their places, 
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A Way to make friends. 


N HEN Camilla appeared at the halldoor, a gen- 
tleman deſcended fron the carriage of Mrs. Berlin- 
ton, with an air the moſt melancholy, and eyes bent 
to the earth, in the mournful bow with which he 
offered her his hand: though, when he had aſſiſted 
her into the coach, he raiſed them, and, turning round, - 
caſt upon the manſion a look of deſponding fondneſs, 
that immediately brought to her recollectiou young 
Melmond, the Oxford ſtudent, and the brother of her 
new friend. 

Mrs. Berlinton received her with tenderneſs, folding 
her to her breaſt, and declaring life to be now inſuppot- 
table without her. : 

The affection of Camilla was nearly reciprocal, but 
her pleaſure had no chance of equal participation; 
nor was the ſuſpenſive ſtate of her mind the only im- 
pediment ; oppoſite to her in the carriage, and imme- 

diately claiming her attention, was Mrs. Mittin. 

The agitative events which had filled up the ſhort 
interval of her reſidence at Cleves, had ſo complete Fo 
occupied everyfaculty, that, till the affair of the horls 4 
involved her in new difficulties, her debts had entire- 
Iy flown her remembrance ; and the diſtreſſing ſcenes 
which immediately ſucceeded to that forced recollec- 
tion, made its duration as ſhort'as it was irkſome ; but 
the ſight of Mrs. Mittin brought it back with violence 
to her memory, and flaſhed it, with ſhame, upon her 
conſcience. - 

The twenty pounds, however, juſt given her by Sir 
Hugh, occurred at the ſame moment to her thoughts; 
and ſhe determined to repair her negligence, by appro- 
priating it into parcels for the payment of all ſne 
owed, before ſhe ſuffered ſleep again to doſe her eyes. 1 

Mrs. Berlinton W her, that | both e f wn n 
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her brother had been ſummoned to Southampton to 
meet Mis EQon, the aunt by whom ſhe had been 
educated, who had juſt arrived-there from W ales, 
upon ſome ſecret buſineſs, neceſſary for her to hear, 
but wlfich could not be revealed by letters. 

The journey, though in itſelf ſhort and pleaſant, 
proved to Camilla long and weariſome ; the beauties 
of the proſpect were acknowledged by her eye, but her 
mird, dead to pleaſure, refuſed to give them their 
merited effect. To the charms of nature ſhe could 
not be blind ; her fervent imagination, and the leſſons 
of her youth, combined to do them juſtice ; but the 
thought not of them at this moment; hill, vale, or 
plain, were unintereſting, however beautiful ; it was 

Hager ſhe looked for ; Edgar, who thus coldly had 

» ſuffered her to depart, but who ſtill, it was poſſible, 

might purſue ; and hope, ever active, painted him, 
as ſhe proceeded, in every diſtant object that caught 
her eye, whether living or inanimate, brightening, 
from time to time, the roſes of her cheeks with the 
felicity of a ſpeedy reconciliation ; but upon every 
near approach, the flattering error was detected, and 
neither hill, vale, nor plain, could diſpel the difap- 
pointment. A fine country, and diverſified views, may 
ſoften even the keeneſt affliction of decided misfortune, 
and tranquilife the moſt gloomy ſadnefs into reſignation 
and compoſure ; but ſuſpenſe rejects the gentle 
palliative; tis an abſorbent of the faculties that ſuffers 
them to ſee, hear, and feel only its own perplexity ; 
and the finer the fibres of the ſenſibility on which ir 
ſeizes, the more excluſive is its 01 doubt, in 
a fervent mind, from the rapidity of its evolutions be- 
tween fear in its utmoſt deſpondence, and hope in its 
fulleſt rapture, is little ſhort of tortwe. 

They drove immediately to an elegant houſe, firu- 
ated upon a ſmall eminence, half a mile without the 
town of Southampton, which had already been fecu- 
red; and Mrs. Berlinton, as ſoon as ſhe had choſen 
the pleaſanteſt apartment it afforded for Camilla, and 
ſuffered Mrs. Mittin to chooſe the next pleaſant for 
herſelf, went, accompanied by her brother, to the lod- 
ging of Mrs. Ecton. 


Left 
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Left alone, Camilla ſtationed herſelf down, at a win- 
believing ſhe meant to look at the proſpect; but her 
eye, faithful to her heart, roved up and down the high 
road, and took in only chaiſes or horſemen, till Mrs. 
Mittin, with her cuſtomary familiarity, came into the 
room. Well my dear miſs,” ſhe cried, © you're 
welcome to Southampton, and welcome to Mrs. Ber- 
linton , ſhe's a nice lady as ever | knew; I ſuppoſe 
you're ſurpriſed to ſee us ſo great together? but I 
tell you how it came about. You muſt know, juſt 
as you was gone, I happened to be in the book ſhop 
when ſhe came in, and aſked for a book; the Peruvan 
Letters ſhe called it ; and it was not at home, and 


ſhe looked quite vexed, for ſhe ſaid ſhe had looked 


the catalogue up and down and ſaw nothing 
elſe ſhe'd a mind to; fo I thought it would be a 
good opportunity to oblige her, and be a way to make 
a predigious gentecl acquaintance beſides ; fo I took 
down the name, and I found out the lady that had got 
the book, and I made her a viſit, and I told her it 


was particular wanted by a lady that had a reaſon; 


ſo ſhe let me have it, and I took it to my pretty lady, 
who was ſo pleaſed, ſhe did not know how to thank 


me: So this got me footing in the houſe ; and there 
I heard, amongſt her people, ſhe was coming to South- 
ampton, and was to call for you, my dear miſs ; fo 
when I found ſhe had not her coach full, I aſk'd her 
to give me a caſt ; for I told her you'd be particular 
glad to fee me, as we'd ſome buſineſs to ſettle toge- 
ther, that was a ſecret between only us two; fo he 
ſaid ſhe would do any thing to give you pleaſure ; fo 
then I made free to aſk her to give me a night's lod- 
ging. till I could find out ſome friend to be at; for I'd 
a vaſt mind to come to Southampton, as I could do 
it ſo reaſonable, for I like to go every where. AndI 
dare ſay, my dear miſs, if you'll tell her *twill oblige 
you, ſhe'll make me the compliment to let me ſtay all 
the time, for | know nobody here; though I don't fear 
making friends, go where I will, And you know, 
my dear miſs, you can do no leſs by me, conſiderin 

what Pve done for you ; for I've kept all the ol 
people quiet about your debts ; and they ſay you may 


pay 
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pay them when you will, as.I told them you was ſuck: 
a rich heireſs ; which Mr Dubſter let me into the 
fecret of, for he had had.it from your brother,” 

Camilla now- experienced the extremeſt repentance- 
and ſhame, to find herſelf involved in any, obligation. 
with a character ſo forward, vulgar, and encroaching, 
and to impoſe ſuch a perſon, through the abuſe of her 
name and influence, upon the time and patience of. 
Mrs: Berlinton. | 

The report ſpread by Eionel ſhe. immediately diſa- 

vowed, and, producing her twenty pound bank note. 
begged Mrs. Mittin would have the goodneſs to get- 
it changed for her, and. to. diſcharge her accounts. 
without delay, 
\ Surpriſed by this readineſs, and ſtruck by the view, 
of the note, Mrs. Mittin imputed to mere reſerve the. 
denial of her expected wealth, but readily promiſed to 
get in the bills, and ſee her clear. | 

Camilla would now have been left alone; but Mrs. 
Mittin thought of nothing leſs than quitting her, and. 
Jhe knew not how to bid her depart. It was uncertain, 
when Mre. Berlinton could return; to obviate, there- 
fore, in ſome meaſure, the fatigue of ſuch converſation, 
Camilla propoſed walking 

It was ſtill but two o'clock; and the weather was. 

delicious; every place that opened to any view, pre- 
fented ſome proſpe& that was alluring ; Camilla, not- 
withſtanding ber anxtety, was caught, and at intervals, 
at leaſt, forgot all within, from. admiration. of all 
without. 
Mrs. Mittin led immediately to the town, and Ca- 
milla was ſtruck with its neatneſs, and ſurpriſed by 
its populouſneſs. Mrs. Mittin aſſured her it was no- 
thing to London, and only wiſhed ſhe could walk her. 
from Charing-croſs- to Temple bar, juſt ro ſhew her 
what it was to ſee a little of the world. 

« But now, my dear,” ſhe cried, © the thing is to- 
find out what we've got to look at; ſo don't let's go 
on without coy, what we're about; however, 

theſe ſhops are all ſo monſtrous ſmart, will be a 
pleaſure to go into them, and aſk the good people 
what there's to (ee in the town.“ 

This. 
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This pretext proved ſo fertile to her of entertain - 
ment, in the opportunity it afforded of * a near 
view of the various commodities expoſed to ſale, that 
while ſhe entered almoſt every ſhop, with enquiries 
of what was worth ſeeing, ſhe attended to no anſwer” 
nor information, but having examined and admired 
all the. goods-within ſight or reach, walked off, to ob- 
tain, by ſimilar means, a ſimilar privilege further on; 
boaſting to Camilla that, by this clever device they 
might ſee all that was ſmarteſt, without the expence 
of buying anything, | | 

It is poſſible that this might ſafely have been re- 
peated, from one end of the town to the other, had 
Mrs. Mittin been alone; and ſhe ſeemed well diſpo- 
ſed to make the experiment; but Canulla, who abſent 
and abſorbed, accompanied without heeding her, was 
of a figure and appearance not quite ſo well adapted 
for indulging with impunity ſuch unbridled curioſit y. 
The ſhopkeepers, who according to their ſeveral taſtes . 
or opinions, gave their directions to the churches, the 
quays, the matket-place, the antique gates, the 
townhall, &c. involuntarily looked at her as they an- 
ſwered the queſtioner, and not fatished with the ſhort- 
view, followed to the door, to look again; this pre- 
ſently produced an effect, that, for the whole length 
of the High-ſtreet, was amply ridiculous; every one 
perceiving that, , whatſoever had been his recommen- 
dation, whether to the right, to the lett, or ſtraight 
forward, the two inquirers went no further than into 
the next ſhap, whence they regularly drew forth either 
the maſter or the man to make another ſtarer at their 
ſingular proceeding. 

Some ſuppoſed. they were only ſeeking to attract 
notice; others thought they were deranged in nund; 
and. others, again, imagined they were ſhoplifters, and 
haſtened back to their counters, to examine what was - 
miſſing of.their goods. 

uo men of the two laſt perſuaſions communicated : 
to one another their opinions,. each ſuſtaining his own 
with a poſitiveneſs that would have ended in a quar- 
rel, had. it not been accommodated. by a wager, To 
ſeule 
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ſettle this became now ſo-important, that buſineſs gave 
way to ſpeculation, and the contending parties, accom- 
panied by a young perfumer as arbitrator, leaving their 
affairs in the hands of their wives, or their domeſtics, 
iſſued forth from their repoſitories, to purſue and watch 
the curious travellers ; laying bets by the way at al- 
moſt every ſhop as they proceeded, till they reach-d 
the quay, where the ladies made a full ſtand, and their 
followers opened a conſultation how beſt to decide 
the conteſt, | 

Mr. Firl, a ſagacious old linen-draper, who con- 
cluded them to be thoplifters, declared he would keep 
aloof, for he ſhould detect them beſt when they leait 
ſuſpected they were obſerved. 

Mr. Dr m, a genteel and ſupple haberdaſher, who be- 
lieved their ſentes diſordered, made a o1cuit to face and 
examine them, frequently however, looking back to ſee 
that no abſconding trick was played him by his friends. 
When he came up to them, the penfive and abſorbed 
look of Camilla ſtruck him as too particular to be 
natural; and in Mrs, Mittin he immediately fancied 
he perceived ſomething wild, if not infane. In truth, 
an opinion preconceived of her derangement might 
eaſily authoriſe ſtrong ſuſpicions of confirmation, from 
the contented volubility with which ſhe inceſſantly. 
ran on, without waiting for an{werers, or even liſteners; 
and his obfervation had not taught him, that the 
loquacious deſire only to ſpeak. They exact time, 
not attention. | 

Mrs. Mittin, ſoon obſerving the curioſity with which 
he examined them, looked at him ſo hard in return, 
talking the whole time,in a quick low voice, to Camilla 
upon his oddity, that, ſtruck with a direful panic, in the 

erſuaſion ſhe was marking him for ſome miſchief, he 
bo turned-ſhort about to get back to his companions ; 
leaving Mrs. Mittin with preciſely the ſame opinion 
of hinitelf which he had imbibed of her. 

„Well, my dear,” cried the, - this is one of the 
molt miraculous adventures I've met with yet; as ſure 
as you're alive that man that ſtares ſo is not right in the 
head ! for elſe what ſhould he ran away for, all in ſuch 


a hurry, 
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a hurry, after looking at us fo particular for nothing ? 
I'll aſſure you, I think the bet! thing we can do, is to 
get off as faſt as we can, for tear of the worſt.“ 

They then ſpread their way from the quay ; but, in 
turning down the firſt paſſage to get out of ſight, they 
were led into one of the little rooms prepared for the 
accommodation of bathers. | 

This ſeemed ſo ſecure, as well as pleaſant, that Ca- 
milla, ſoothed by the tranquillity with which ſhe could 
cantemplate the noble Southampton water and its fine 
banks, fat down at the window, and deſired not to 
walk any further. . 

The fright with which Mr. Drim had retreated, 
gained no proſelyte to his opinion; Mr. Girt, the 
pet fuer, aſſerted, ſignificantly, they were only idle 
travellers, of light character; and Mr. Firl, when in 
dodging them, he ſaw they went into a bathing toon, 
offered to double his wager that it was to make ſome 
aſſortment of their ſpoil. - 

This was accepted, and it was agreed that one 
ſhould ſaunter in the adjoining patlages to ſee which 
way they turned upon coming out, while the two 
others ſhould patrole the beach, to watch their dif- 
appearance from the windows. 

Mrs. Mittin, meanwhile, was as much amuſed, 
though with different objects, as Camilla. A large 
mixt party of ladies and gentlemen, who had ordered 
a veſſel for ſailing down the water, which was not 
yet ready, now made their appearance ; and their 
dreſs, their air of enjoyment, their outcries of im- 
patience, the friſky gaiety vt ſome, the noiſy merriment 
of others, ſeemed 10 Mrs. Mittin marks of fo much 
grandcur and happinets, that all her thoughts were at 
work to deviſe {ome contrivance for becouing of their 
acquaintance. 

Camilla alſo ſurveyed, but almoſt without ſeeing 
them ; for the only image of her mind now unex- 
pectedly met her view; Dr. Marchmont and Edgar, 
juſt arrived, had patrolled to the beach, where Edgar, 
whole eye, from his eagerneſs, appeared to be every 


where in a moment, immediately perceived her; oe 
i 
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both bowed, and Dr. Marchmont, amazed by the 
air and figure of her companion, inquired if Mrs. 
Berl inton had any particularly vulgar relation to whom 
ſhe was likely to commit her fair gueſt. . 

Edgar, who had ſeen only herſelf, could not now 
forbear another glance; but the aſpect of Mrs. Mittin, 
without Mrs. Berlinton, or any other more dignified 
or fitting protectreſs, was both unaccountable and 
unpleaſant to him; he recollected having ſeen her at 
Tunbridge, where the careleſs temper, and negligent 
manners of Mrs. Arlbery, made all approaches eaſy, 

that anſwered any purpoſe of amuſement or ridicule ; 
but he could not conceive how Mrs. Berlinton, or 
Camilla herſelf, could be joined by ſuch a companion. 
Mr. Firl, having remarked theſe two gentiemen's 
bows, began to fear for his wager ; yet thinking it 


1 authoriſed. him to ſeek ſome information, approached 
4 them, and taking off his hat, ſaid : * You ſeem to be 
y noticing thoſe two ladies up there; pay, gentlemen, . 


if you've no objeCtion, who may they be?“ 

Why do you aſk, Sir?“ cried Edgar, ſternly. 
„Why, we've a wager depending upon them, fir, 
and I believe there's no gentleman will refuſe to help 

another about a wager.” | 
« A wager ?” repeated Edgar, wiſhing, bat vainly, 
to manifeſt no curioſity ; „What inducement could 
you have to lay a wager about them?“ 
| « Why, I believe, fir, there's nobody's a better judge 
þ than me what I've laid about; though 1 may'be out, 
| to be ſure, if you know the ladies; but I've ſeen 
fs much of their tricks, in my time, that they muſt be 
pretty ſharp before they'll over- teach me ” 
« What tricks ? who muſt be-ſharp ? - 
who are you taking of ? - 
« Shoplifters, fir.” 
« Shoplifters! what do you mean?“ 
«© No harm, fir ; | niay be out, to be ſure, as I ay; ; 
and if fo, I aſk* pardon ; only, as we've laid the wager, - 
] think I may ſpeak before | pay.” 
The curicfity of Edgar would have been con- 
verted into ridicule, had he been leſs uneaſy . 
| at! 
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at ſeeing with whom Camilla was thus aſſoci- 
ated ; Mrs. Mittin might certainly be a worthy wo- 

man, and, if ſo, muſt merit every kindneſs that could” 
be ſhewn her; but her air and manner-o ſtrongly dif- 
played the low bred ſociety to which ſhe had been 
accuſtomed, that he foreſaw nothing but improper” 
acquaintance, or demeaning adventures, that could” 
enſue from ſuch a connection at a public place, 

Dr. Marchmont demanded what had given iſe to 
this ſuſpicion, 

Mr. Firl anſwered, that they had been into every 
ſhop in the towr, routing over every bedy's beſt goods,, 
yet not laying out a penny. 

Nothing ot this could Edgar comprehend, except 
that Camilla had ſuffered herſelf to be led about by 
Mrs. Mirtin, entirely at her pleaſure ;- but all further 
inquiry was ſtopt, by the voluntary and pert junction 
of Girt, the young perfumer, who, during this period, 
had by. no means been idle ; for perceiving, in the- 
group wai.ing for a veſſel, a certain cuſtomer by whony 
he knew ſuch a ſubjet would be well received, he- 
contrived to excite his curioſity to aſk ſome queſtions,. 
which could only be fatisRed by the biſtory of the 
wager, and his own opinion that both parties were out. 

I'his drew all eyes to the bathing room; and new 
bets ſoon were circulated, conſiſting of en deſcrip 
tion of conjecture, or even poſſibility, excey.* hat the 
two ohjects in queſtion were innocent: and for that, 
in a ſet of fourteen, one only was found who defend-- 
ed Camilla, though her face ſeemed the very index 
of purity, which ſtill more ſtrongly was painted upon-s 
it than beauty, or even than youth. Such is the pre- 
valent diſpoſition to believe in general depravity, that 
while thoſe who ate debaſed themſelves find a conſo- 
lation in thinking others equally. worthleſs, thoſe even 
who are of a better fort, nourith a ſecret vanity in ſup- 
poſing few as good as themlelves ; and fully, without 
reflection, the fair candour of their minds, by aiding: 
that infiduous degeneracy, which robs the community. 
ef all confidence in virtue. 

The approach of the perfumer to Edgar had all the 
hardineſs of vulgar elation, beſtowed, at this moments. 


by 
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by the recent encouragement of having been permitted 
to propagate his f.cetious-opinions in a fociety of gen- 
tlefolks; for though to one only amongſt them, a 


young man of large fortune, by whom he was parti- 


Cularly patroniſed, he had preſumed verbally to ad- 
dreſs himſelf, he had yet the pleaſure to hear his ac- 
Count repeated from one to another, tilt not a perſon 
of the company eſcaped hearing it, | 

* My friend Firl's been telling you, I ſuppoſe, fir,” 
ſaid he, to Edgar, *of his foolith wager ?- but, take 
my word for i. | | 

Here Edgar, who again had irreſictibly looked up 
at the room, ſaw that three gentlemen had entered it; 
alarmed leſt theſe ſurmiſes ſhould be productive of im- 
periinence'to Camilla, he darted quick from the beach 
to her immediate protection. 

But the rapidity.of his wiſhes were ill ſeconded by 
the uncertaintyof his footſteps ; and while, with eyes 
eagerly. wanderirg ah around, he haſtily puſhed for- 
ward, he was ſtopt by Mr. Diim, who told him to take 
care how he went on, for, in one of thoſe bathing hou- 
ſes, to the belt of his belief, there were two crazy 
women, one melancholy, and ane ſtark wild, that had 
juſt, as he ſuppoſed, efcaped from their keepers. 

„Ho ſhall I find my way, then, to another of the 
bathing by. es?“ cried Edgar. | 

Mr. Dem undertook. to ſhew him where he might 
turn, but faid he muſt not loſe ſight of the door, be- 
cauſe he had a bottle of port depending upon tit; his- 
neighbour, Mr. Fil, inſiſting they were only ſhop- 
lifters. 

Edgar here ſtopt ſhort and ſtared, 

Drim then affured him it was what he could not be- 
heve, as nothing was miffing ; though Mr. Pirt would 
ha ve it that it was days and days, ſometimes, before 

ple fou: d out what was gone; but he was ſute, 

imſelf, they were touched in the head, by their going 


about ſo wild, aſking every body the fame queſtions, 


and minding nobody's anſwers. 

Edgar, convinced now Camilla was here again 
implicated, broke with difguſt from the man, ard 
Tuſhed to the door be charged him to avoid. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. AL 


A Rage of Obliging. 


Cans, from the inſtant ſhe had perceived Ed- 

gar, had been in the utmoſt emotion, from doubt if his. 
Journey were to ſeek a reconciliation, or only to return 
her letters, and take a laſting farewel. Her firſt feeling 
at his fight urged her to retire : but ſomething of a 
ſofter nature ſpeedily interfered, repreſenting, if now 
he ſhould join her, what ſuffering wight mutually be 
ſaved by an immediate conſerence. She kept, there- 
fore her ſeat, looking Readily ſtraight down the wa- 
ter, and denying herſelf one moment's glance at any 
thing, or perſon, upon the beach: little uvagining the 
ingroſſed, herſelf, the attention of all who paraded 
it. But, when the inſinuations of the fiippant pet fu- 
mer had onee made her looked ar, her beauty, her ap- 
parently unprotected ſituation, and the account of the 
wager, ſeemed to render her an objęct to be flared at 
without ſcruple. 

Mrs. Mͤlittin faw how much they were obſerved, but 
Camilla, unheeding her remarks, liſtened only to hear 
if ary footſteps approached ; but when, at laſt, ſome 
firuck her ears, they wereaccompanied by an unknown 
voice, ſo loud and ciamoroufly jovial, that, diſturbed, 
ſhe looked reund —and faw the door violently flung 
open, and three perfors, dreſſed like gentlemen, force 
their way into the ſmall dwelling place. .. 

Mr. Halder, the leader of this triumvirate, was the 
particular patron of Girt, the young perſumer; and, 
though his ſuperior in birth and riches, was ſcarcely 
upon a par with him, from wilful negleQ in educati- 
on; and undoubtedly beneath him in decency and con- 
duQ, notwithſtanding young Girt piqued himſelf far 


leſs upon fuch ſentimental qualifications, than upon 
his 
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young champion, with an air the moſt reſpectſul, made 
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his ſkill in coſmetics, and had leſs reſpet for unadul- 


terated morals, than unadulterated powder. 

The ſecond who entered, was, in every particular, 
fill leſs defenſibie : he was a peer of the realm; he 
had a daughter married, and his age entitled him to be 
the grandlather of young Halder. In point of fortune, 
ſpeculatiſts deemed them equal; tor though the eſtate 
of Halder was as yet unincumbered with the mortga- 
ges that hung upon that of Lord Valhurſt, they com- 
puted, with great exactneſs, the term of its ſuperiori- 
ty, ſince already he had inliſted in the jockey meetings, 
and belonged to the gaming clubs. 

The third, a young. man of a ſerious, but pleaſing 
demeanour, was rather an attendant than a partner in 
this intruſion, He was the only one of the whole party 
to whom the countenance of Camilla had an ouaced i 
nocence; and when Halder, inſtigated by the aſſerti- 


ons of the facetious Girt, propoſed the preſent mea- 


ſure, and Lord Valhurſt, caught by the youthful beau- 
ty of the fair ſubject of diſcuſſion acceded, this ſingle 
champion ſtood forth, and modeſtly, yet firmly, de» 
claring his opinion they were miſtaken, accompanied 
Tom with a view to protect her if he himſelf were 
right, 
Boiſterouſly entering, Hader addreſſed at once to 
Camilla, ſuch unceremonious praiſe of her beauty, 
that, affrighted and offended, ſhe haſtily ſeized the arm 
of Mrs. Mittin, and, in a voice of alarm, though with 
an air of command that admitted no doubt of her fe- 
riouſneſs, and no appeal from her reſoſution, ſaid, 
Let us go home, Mrs, Mittin, immediately.” 

Simple as were theſe words, their manner had an 
effect upon Halder to awe and diſtance him. Beauty, 
in the garb of virtue, is rather formidable than attrac- 
tive to thoſe who are natively unenlightened, as well 
as habitually. degenerate : though, over ſuch as have 
ever known better ſentiments, it frequently retains its 
primeval power, even in their darkeſt. declenfion of de- 
pravity. | 

But while Halder, repulſed, ſtood back, and the 
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way for her to paſs ; Lord Valhurſt, ſhutting the door, 
planted himſelf againſt it. | 

Seeing terror now take poſſeſſion of every feature of 
her face, her determined protector called out:“ Make 
way, my Lord, beg!“ and offered her his hand. But 
Camilla, equally frightened at them all, ſhrunk appal- 
led from his aſſiſtance, and turned towards the win- 
dow, with an intention of demanding help from Edgar, 
whom ſhe ſuppoſed ſtill on the beach; but the peer, 
 flowly moving from the door, ſaid he was the laſt to 
mean to diſconcert the young lady, and only wiſhed 
to ſtop her till he could call for his carriage, that he 
might ſee her ſafe wherever ſhe wiſhed to go. 

Camilla had no doubt of the ſincerity of this propo- 
ſal, but would accept no aid from a ſtranger, even 
though an old man, while ſhe haped to obtain that 
of Edgar. Edgar, however the ſaw not, and fear is, 
generally precipitate : ihe concluded him gone; conclu- 
ded herſelf deſerted, and, from knowing neither, equally 
fearing both the young men, inclined towards Lord Val- 
hurſt; who, with delighted ſurpriſe, was going to take 
her under his care when Edgar ruthed forward. 

The-pleaſure that darted into her eyes announced 
his welcome. Halder, from his reception, thought 
the enigma of his own ill ſucceſs ſolved ; the — 
youth, ſuppoſing him her brother, no longer ſought to 
interfere ; but Lord Valhurſt exhibited ſigns of ſuch 
irrepreſſible mortification, that inexperience itſelf could 
not miſtake the diſhonourable views of his offered ſer- 
vices, ſince, to ſee her in ſafety, was ſo evidently not 
their purpoſe. Camilla, looking at him with the hor- 
ror he ſo juſtly excited, gave her hand to Edgar, who 
had inſtantly claimed it, and, without one word being 
uttered by either, haſtily walked away with him, nimbly 
accompanied by Mrs. Mittin. 

The young man, whoſe own mind was ſufficiently 
pure to make him give eaſy credit to the purity of a- 
nother, was ſhocked at his undeſerved implication in 
ſo groſs an attack, and at his failure of manifeſting 
the laudable motive which had made hi hne of the 


triumvirate; and, looking after her with mingled ad- 
© miration 
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miration and concern, ©* Indeed, gentlemen,” he eri- 
ed, ** You have been much to blame. You have 
affronted a young lady whe carries in the whole 
of her appearance the marks of meriting reſpect.“ 

The ſenſibility of Lord Valhurſt was not of ſuffici- 
ent magnitude to ſeparate into two courſes: the 
little he poſſeſſed was alreadey occupied by his diſap- 
pointment, in loſing the beautiful prey he believed juſt 
falling into his hands, and he had no emotion, there- 
fore, to beſtow upon his young reprover. But Hal- 
der, who, to want of feeling, added want of ſenſe, 
roared out, with rude raillery, a groſs, which he 
thought witty, attack both of the defender and 
the defended. | 

The young man, with the proud probity of un- 
hackneyed ſentiment, made a vindication of his un- 
corrupt intentions; which produced but louder mirth, 
and coarſer incredulity. The conteſt, however, was 
wholly unequal ; one had nerves of the moſt irritable 
delicacy ; the other had never yet, by any ſenſation, 
nor any accident, been admoniſhed that nerves made 
any part of the human compoſition: in proportion, 
therefore, as one became more offended, the other 
grew more callous, till the chivalry of indignant 
honour, caſting, prudence, ſafety, and forbearance 
away, dictated a haſty challenge, which was accept- 
ed with a horſe laugh of brutal ſenſeleſſueſs of dan- 

er. Courage is of another deſcription, It rifks life 

with heroiſm ; but it is only to preſerve or purſue 
ſomething, without which the charm of life were diſ- 
ſolved: it meets death with ſteadineſs ; but it prepares 
for iu mortality with reverence and emotion. 


> * * * 


Edgar and Camilla continued their walk in a ſilence 
aintul to both, but which neither knew how firſt to 
break; each wiſhed with earneſtneſs an opening to 
communication and confidence but, mutnally ſhock- 
ed by the tecent adventure, Edgar waited the ab- 


ſence of Mis. Mittin, to point out the impropriety 
| and 
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and inſufficiency of ſuch a guard ; and Camilla, ſtill 
aghaſt with terror, had no power of any fort to begin 
a diſcourſe. | 

Their taciturnity, if not well ſupplied, was, at 
-leaſt, well contraſted by the volubility of Mrs. Mittin, 
which, as in the bathing houſe it had been inceſſant, 
in declaring. to the three intruders, that both ſhe and 
the other young lady ere pet ſons of honour, was now 
no leſs unremitting in "boaſting how well the had 
checked and kept them in order. 

The horror of the attack ſhe had juſt eſcaped be- 
came ſoon but a ſecondary ſuffering to Camilla, though, 
at the moment, it had imprefſed her more terribly than 
any actual event of her life, or any ſcene her creative 
imagination had ever painted; yet, however dreadful,it 
was now paſt; but who could tell the end of what re- 
.mained ? the mute diftance of Edgar, her uncertainty 
of his intentions, her ſuſpicions of his wiſhed ſeceſ- 
ſion, the ſevere taſk ſhe thought neceſſary to perform 
of giving him his liberty, with the anguiſh of a total 

-inability to judge whether ſuch a ſtep would recall his 

tenderneſs, or precipitate his retreat, were ſuggeſtions 
which quick ſucceeded, and, in a very ſhort time, 
wholly domineered over every other, 

When they arrived at the houſe, Edgar demanded 
if he might hope for the honour of being preſented, as 
a friend of the family, to Mrs. Berlinton- 

Reviving, though embarraſſed, ſhe looked aſſent, 
and went forward to inquire if Mrs. Berlinton were 
come home. 

The ſervant anſwered no; but delivered her a let= - 
ter from that lady; ſhe took it with a look of diſtreſs 
whether or not to invite Edgar to enter, which the, 
at this period, welcome officiouſneſs of Mrs Mittin 
relieved, by ſay ng, Come, let us all cou e in, and 
make the parlour a little comfortable agu inſt Mrs. 
Berlinton comes home; for, I dare (ry. there's no- 
thing as it mould be. Theſe lodging- nhoules always 


want a heap of things one never thiks of before, 
Rand.“ k 


"= 
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ted her too much for reading it. 
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They then all three entered, and Mrs. Mittin, who faw 


- ſhe ſaid, a thouſard ways by which ſhe might ſerve 


and oblige Mrs, Berlinton, by various ſuggeſtions, and 
even directions, which the hazarded againſt her re- 
turn, buſied herſelf to arrange the two parlours to her 


ſatisfaction; and then, went up ſtairs, to ſettle, alſo, 


all there; making abundant apologies for leaving 
them, and aſſuring them dhe would be back again as 
ſoon as ſhe poſſibſy could get all in order. 

Her departure was a moment of extreme confuſion 
to Camilla, who conſidered it as an invitation to her 


great ſcheme of rejection, but who ſtammered ſome- 


thing upon every other ſubject, to keep that off. 


She looked at her letter, wondered what it could con- 


tain, could .not imagine why Mrs. Berlinton ſhould 
write when they mult fo ſoon meet; and ſpent in 
conjectures upon its contents the time which 
Edgar beſought her to beſtow upon their peru- 
ſal. | 

Nothing gives ſo much ftrength to an adverſa- 
Ty as the view of timidity in his opponent. Edgar 
grew preſently compoſed, and felt equal to his pur- 
poſed expoſtulation. 25 

« You decline reading your letter till I am gone? 
“ muſt therefore, haſten away. Yet, before I go, 
J earneſtly with once more to take upon me the 
office formerly allowed me, and to repreſent, with 
ſimple ſincerity, my apprehenſions upon what I have 
obſerved this morning.” 5 

The beginning of this ſpeech had made Camilla 
break the ſeal of her letter; but its concluſion agita- 


« Is this ſilence,” ſaid be, uwying to ſmile, © to rer 


preſs me as arrogant, —or to diſregard me as imperti- 
| nent?“ 


% Neither!” ſhe anſwered, forcing herſelf to 


lock towards him with cheerfulneſs; it is merely 


attention.” 1 0 
8 You are very good, and I will try to be brief, 


that may put your patience to no longer proof than 
I can Aud. You now, already, all] can urge con- 
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cerning Mrs, Berlinton ; how little I wonder at the 
promptneſs of your admiration ; yet how greatly] 
fear for the permanence of your eſteem. In putting 
yourſelf under her immediate and ſole protection, you 
have ſhewn me the complete diſſonance of our judg - 
ments upon this ſubject; but I do not forget that, 
though you had the goodneſs to hear me, you had 
the right to decide for yourſelf, Truſt, indeed, even 
againſt warning, is ſo far more amiable than ſuſpici- 
on, that it muſt always, even though it prove unfor- 
tunate, call for praiſe rather than cenſure.” _ 

The confuſion of Camilla was now converted into 
ſelf-reproach. What ſhe thought coldneſs, ſhe had 
reſented ; what appeared to be haughtineſs, ſhe bad 
reſiſted ; but truth in the form of gentleneſs, brought 
her inſtantly to reaſon, and reaſon could only reſume 
its empire, to repreſent as raſh and imprudent an ex- 
pedition ſo repugnant, in its circumſtances, to the wiſh- 
es and opinions of the perfon whoſe approbation was 
moſt eſſential to her happineſs. Edgar had pauſed, 
and her every impulſe led to a candid recognition of 
what ſhe felt to be wrong; but her precarious ſitua- 
tion with him, the report of his intendec flight 
Jacob, the letters ſtill detained of Sir Sadley Clarendel, 
and no explanation demanded, by which ſhe could 
gather if his plighted honour were not now his only 

tie with her, curbed her deſign, depreſſed her courage, 
and, filently, ſhe let him proceed. 

Upon this ſubject, therefore, I muſt ſay no more, 
except to hint a wiſh, that the apprehenſions which 
firſt induced me to name it may, unbidden, occur as 
timely heralds to exertion, ſhould any untoward cir- 
cumſtances point to danger, alarm, or impropriety.” 

The new, but ſtrong friendſhip of Camilla was 
alarmed for its delicacy by theſe words. The diffidence 
ſhe felt, from conſcious error, for herſelf, extended 
not to Mrs. Berlinton, whom, fince ſhe found guiltleſe, 
ſhe believed to be blameleſs. She broke forth, there- 
fore, into a warm eulogy, Which her agitation rendered 
eloquent, while her own mind and ſpirits were re- 
Vor. II. Q | lieved 
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lieved and revived, by this flight from her mortified 
ſelf, to the friend ſhe thought deſerving her moſt fer- 
vent juſtification.” . | e.g! 

Edgar liſtened attentively, and his eyes, though 


they expreſſed much of ſerious concern, ſhewed alſo 


an irrepreſſible admiration of an enthuſiaſm fo ardent 


for a female friend of ſo much beauty. N 
May ſhe always merit this generous warmth!“ 


* enied he; © which muſt have excited my beſt wiſhes 


for her welfare, even if I had been inſenſible to her 
own claims upon every man of feeling, But I had 
meant, at this time; to confine my ungrateful annota- 
tions to another—to the perſon who had juſt quitted 
the room.” | | 

« You do not mean to name her with Mrs. Berlin- 
ton ? to imagine it poſſible I can have for her any ſi- 


milar regard? or any, indeed, at all, but ſuck com- 


mon goodwill as all forts and claſſes of people are en- 
titled to, who are well meaning?“ | 

« Here, at leaſt, then,” ſaid Edgar, with a ſigh 
half fuppreſſed, our opinions may be conſonant. 
No; I defigned no ſuch diſgraceful parallel for your 
elegant favourite. My whole intention is to remon- 
ſtrate—can you pardon ſo pla in a word ?—againſt your 
appearing in public with a perſon ſo ill adapted to in- 
ſure you the reſpe& that is ſo every way your due.” 

I had not the ſmalleſt idea, believe me of ap- 
pearing in public. I merely walked out to ſee the 
town, and to beguile, in a ſtroll, time, which in this 
perſon's ſociety, hung heavy upon me at home, in the 
abſence of Mrs, Berlinton,” 9 

The conciſe ſimplicity of this innocent account, 
baniſhed, in a moment, all ſeverity of judgment; and 
Edgar, expreſſively thanking her, role, and was ap- 
proaching, her, though ſcarcely knowing with what 
-purpoſe, When Mrs. Mittin burſt into the room, ex- 
claiming: * Well, my dear, you'll never gueſs how 
many things I have done ſince I left you. In the 


_ firſt place, there was never a waſh-ball ; in the next 


place, not a napkin nor a towel was in its proper 
place; then the tea- things were forgot; and as to 
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ſpoons, not one could I find. And now : 14,0 
a 


to go myſelf to a ſhop I took good notice of, 
et her a little almond powder for her nice white 
E which, 1 dare ſay, will pleaſe her. Pyve 
thought of à hundred things at leaſt, I dare ſay I 
ſhall quite win her heart. And I'm ſure of my money 
again, if I lay out never ſo much. And I, don't know 
what I would not do for ſuch a good lady. . 
During this harangue, Camilla, aſhamed. of her 
want of reſolution, ſecretly vowed, that, if, again left 
alone with him, ſhe would not loſe a moment in re- 
ſtoring him his liberty, that with dignity ſhe might 
once more receive, or with fortitude for ever reſign it. 
She thought herſelf, at this moment, capable of either; 
but ſhe had only thought it, ſince his ſoftened look 
and air had made her believe ſhe had nothing to fear 
from the alternative. | | 
Mrs, Mittin ſoon went, though her continued and 
unmeaning chattery made the ſhort term of her ſtay 
appear long. | 
Each eager upon their own plan, both then in- 
voluntarily aroſe. 1 
Camilla ſpoke firſt. © J have ſomething,” ſhe cri- 
ed, © to ſay,” but her voice became fo huſky, the 
inarticulate ſounds died away unheard, and bluſhing 
at ſo feeble an opening, ſhe ſtrove, under the auſpices 
of a cough, to diſguiſe that ſhe had ſpoken at all, for 
the purpoſe of beginning, in a more ſtriking manner, 
again. 
This ſucceeded with Edgar at this moment, for 
he had heard her voice, not her words: he began, 
therefore, himſelf, © This good lady,” he ſaid, 
* ſeems bit with the rage of obliging, though not, 1 
think, ſo herojeally, as much to jnjuz@her intereſt. 
But ſurely ſhe flatters herſelf with eme e too high 


a recompence? The heart of Mrs. Berhinton is not, 


fancy, framed for ſuch a conqueror. But ho at 


the ſame time, is it poſſible converſation ſuch as this 


ſhould be heard under her roof? And how. can it 
have come to paſs that ſuch a perſon—” 


* * FF, | . 


Talk of her,” interrupted Camilla, recovering 
| her 
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K. breath, ( ſome other time. Let me now inquire 
have you burnt—-I hope ſo !—thoſe fooliſh letters 
Il put into your hands ?—” | . 

1 I he countenance of Edgar was inſtangÞppvercloud- 
*% ed. The mention of thoſe letters brou eſh to his 
| heart the bittereſt, the moſt excruciating and intole- 
rable pang it had ever experienced ; it brought Camil- 
la to his view no longer artleſs, pure, and ſingle - mind- 
ed, but engaged to, or trifling with, one man, while 
ſeriouſly accepting another. No, madam,” he ſo- 
lemnly ſaid, 1 have not preſumed ſo far. Their 
anſwers are not likely to meet with ſo violent a death, 
and it ſeemed to we that one part of the correſpond- 
ence ſhould be preſerved for the elucidation of the 


. 


* 
— * 


| other.“ 

= Camilla felt ſtung by this reply, and tremulouſly an- 
= ſwered, © Give me them back, then, if you pleaſe, 
+ and I will take care to ſee them all demoliſhed toge- 


t her, in the ſame flames. Meanwhile —” 

Are you ſure,” interrupted Edgar, “ ſuch a con- 
flagration will be permitted ? - Does the man live who 
would have the philoſophy—the inſenſibility I muſt 
rather ſtyle it—ever to reſign, after once poſſeſſing, 
marks ſo diſtinguiſhing of eſteem? O, Camilla! I, 
at leaſt, could not be that man !” 


13 Cut to the ſoul by this queen; which, though 
BJ ſoftened by the laſt phrafe, the deemed ſeverely cru- 
_ el, ſhe haſtily exclaimed : © Philoſophy I have no 


right to ſpeak of—but as to inſenſibility—who is the 
man that ever more can ſurpriſe me by its diſplay ? 
Let me take, however, this opportunity—" 

A footman opening the door, ſaid, his lady had 
ſent to beg an anſwer to her letter. 


* EY Camilla, in whom anger was momentary, but the 
= love of juſtice permanent, rejoiced at an interruption 
3 which prevented her from ſpeaking, with pique and 
__ diſpleafure; a ſentence that muſt loſe all its purpoſe 


if not uttered with mildneſs. She would write, 
the ſaid immediately; and, bidding the man get her 

E and ink, went to the window to read her letter ; 

With a formal bow of apology to Edgar as ſhe paſſed” 
him RY 
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« | have made you angry?“ cried, he, w 
man was gone ; ** and I hate myſelf to have cauſe 
you a moment's pain. But you mult feel for me, Ca- 


e 


milla, in wound you have inflited ! you know not 


the diſorder of mind produced by a ſudden, unlooked 
for tranſition from felicity to perplexity, -from ſereni- 
ty to miſery — 

Camilla felt touched, yet continued reading, or 
rather rapidly repeating to herſelf the words of her 
letter, without comprehending, or even ſeeking to 
comprehend, the meaning of one ſentence. 

He found himſelf quite unequal to enduring her 


diſpleaſure ; his own, all his cautions, all Dr. March-" 


mont's advice, were forgotten ; and tenderly following 
her, ©* Havel offended,” he cried, © paſt forgiveneſs ? 
Is Camilla immoveable ? and is the journey from u hich 
1 fondly hoped to Cate the renewal of every hope, the 
termination of every doubt, the period of all ſuffering 
and ſorrow— 

He ftopt abruptly, from the entrance of the ſervant 
with pen and ink, and the interruption was critical : 
it called him to his ſelf-command : he ſtammered out 
that he would not impede her writing ; and, though 
in palpable confuſion, took his leave: yet, at the 
ſtreet- door, he gave a ticket with his name, to the 
ſervant who attended him, for Mrs. Berlinton : and, 
with his beſt reſpects, defired ſhe might be told he 
ſhould do himſelf the honour to endeayour to ſee her 
in the evening. | 

The recollection of Edgar came too late to his aid 
to anſwer its intended purpoſe. The tender avowal 
which had eſcaped him to Camilla, of the view 
of his joumey, had firſt with aſtoniſhment ſtruck her 
ear, and next with quick enchantment vibrated to her 
heart, which again it ſpeedily taught to beat with its 
priſtine vivacity; and joy, ſpirit, and confidence ex- 
pelled in a breath all gueſts but themſelves, © 
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